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INTRODUCTION 


AMONG natural sciences astronomy is unique as the mother of 
aU other sciences, the oldest by far in years, and probably stUl 
the one which is dearest to the heart of man. It was originally inex- 
tricably linked up with religious thought and practice, and it will 
always have something to say about the general outlook of man 
on the universe, which must take place, so to speak, through the 
astronomer’s telescope. 

It is the most poetical of sciences, and many a* beautiful human 
dream was woven into a celestial language. But with oncoming age 
astronomy has taken on a sterner countenance. Poetry may stiUbe 
there, but it has been forced into a different garb. The machine age 
has revolutionized astronomy like everything else. There is the 
ever-insistent demand for the mass production of observations, for 
increased precision in measurements, for further detail in arith- 
metical reductions, and for more satisfying theoretical interpretations. 
As a consequence an astronomical observatory of to-day looks more 
like a factory plant than an abode for philosophers. The poetry of 
constellations has given way to the lure of plate libraries, and the 
angel of cosmogonic speculation has been caught in a cobweb of 
facts insistently clamouring for explanations. 

Who has not experienced the mysterious thrill of springtime in 
a forest, with sunbeams flickering through the fohage, and the low 
humming of insect life? It is the feeling of unity with nature, which 
is the counterpart of the attitude of the scientist analysing the sun- 
beams into light quanta and the soft rustling of a dragon-fly into 
condensations and rarefactions of the air. But what is lost in fleet- 
ing sentiment is more than regained in the feeling of intellectual 
security afforded by the scientific attitude, which may grow into a 
trusting devotion, challenging. the peace of a religious mystic. For in 
the majestic growth of science, analytical in its experimental groping 
for detail, synthetie in its sweeping generalizations, wo are watching 
at least one aspect of the human mind, which may be believed to have 
a future of dizzy heights and a nearly unlimited perfectibility. 

The analytic nature of science has revealed itself most clearly in 
the constantly growing importance of the atomic conceptions; and 

astronomy is the science which, after physics and chemistry, has 

8606.16 2 



xii INTRODUCTION 

benefited most from this development. It is at present the avowed 
goal of these sciences to build up a complete theoretical self-contained 
structure, based on atomic theory, sufficient for the adequate descrip- 
tion of all physical and chemical processes in the universe. 

The historical development leading up to this ambitious prospect 
may be followed step by step in the literature. It is not necessary 
to follow uncertain roads for thousands of years back into history; it 
has aU developed before our own eyes. 

It is true, of course, that the idea that matter is ultimately atomistic 
in structure goes back to the very beginning of science; but the 
saturation of nearly aU physical and chemical theories with atomic 
conceptions is of more recent origin. Chemistry has always been the 
stronghold of atomism, and rightly, because the limited number of 
chemical elements, and the formation of chemical combinations out 
of pure elements mixed in constant multiple proportions, should 
suffice as an irrefutable proof that the ultimate laws of nature arc 
atomistic, and hence not reconcilable with a description of nature in 
purely continuous terms. 

But physical experiments have the advantage of bringing the 
atoms nearly within the grasp of human fingers. In the Brownian 
motion we observe directly the reflections of atoms bouncing back 
from a small obstacle, and in Faraday’s law of electrolysis the 
counting of separate atoms moving through an electrolyte is nearly 
tangible. Still more is this the case in Millikan’s experiments on the 
electric charge on fine oil-drops. 

In the phenomena associated with the passage of electric currents 
through rarefied gases the electrical properties of the ultimate 
particles of matter reveal themselves still further and lead to the 
discovery of the electron as an integral part of matter. This imme- 
diately raises the question as to the nature of the corresponding 
positive entity, which was nearly solved by Lenard about the 
beginning of this century. Nearly, but not quite. There is a minimum 
‘Reizsohwelle’ in such matters, which in the present case was first 
surmounted by Rutherford in 1911, when he showed how the experi- 
ments of Geiger and Marsden on the scattering of alpha-particlos 
by thin metaUio foil imambiguously pointed to the conclusion that 
the positive electricity in a molecule is concentrated practically at- 
points, the nuclei. That each atom should contain but one nucleus, 
could not be definitely concluded from the experiments in question,. 
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but is an outcome of later developments. By studying the oases 
when the Couloumb law of force between an alpha-particle and a 
nucleus breaks down, the dimensions of the latter were found to be 
of the order lO-^^ ^ qj. less, being thus a hundred thousand 

times smaller than the atoms themselves. 

This success was relentlessly pursued, so as to determine the 
number of electrons in an atom, or what is the same thing, the 
number of unit positive charges on the nucleus. This could be deter- 
mined by studying the deviations suffered by alpha-particles passing 
through matter, and it was foxmd that this number was, apart from 
minor exceptions, equal to the ordinal number of the element in the 
periodic table, the so-called atomic number, the fundamental im- 
portance of which was first realized by van den Broek. J. J. Thomson 
did the same thing previously by counting the number of electrons 
in the atom, using X-rays. 

And then the theoretical physicists discovered that they were in 
for hard times. For it was now only too evident that ordinary 
mechanics and electrodynamics cannot be taken seriously inside the 
atoms. This might have been realized at a much earlier stage, and 
on one occasion it was so realized when Gibbs declared {Elementary 
Principles of Statistical Mechanics , 1900) that the failure of the specific 
heat of diatomic gases to show the vibrational degree of freedom was 
a severe indictment against the whole application of mechanics to 
atomic problems. And how can a composite gas retain its chemical 
properties intact indefinitely, seeing that its molecules suffer billions 
of violent collisions per second? But the physicists refused to 
become shocked until the plain facts left them no alternative, as was 
the case with the picture of the atoms drawn up by Rutherford. 
For, since the forces holding the atoms together were purely 
electrostatic in nature, the atoms could not possibly remain stable. 
Static configurations are unstable, and moving electrons will radiate 
energy, and not stop until they coalesce with the nucleus. Moreover, 
spectroscopy would demand electrons performing harmonic oscilla- 
tions, and, oven more rigidly, one electron for each individual spectral 
line which could not be explained as a higher harmonic of some other 
line. This would demand thousands of electrons in a single hydrogen 
atom, which J. J. Thomson had proved to contain but one. 

The quantum theory, which first burst out in full blossom after 
Rutherford’s discoveries in 1911, originated in Soptomber 1900 when 
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Max Planck contributed his first paper on the quantum theory of 
temperature radiation to the Prussian Academy. Considering the 
prevailing tendencies in physics it is no wonder that it got only a half- 
hearted start, and that Planck spent the better part of the next 
fifteen years in attempting to smooth out the apparent hardnesses in 
his original assumptions. 

It was Einsteia who, by his work on specific heats and the photo- 
electric effect, gave to the quantum theory its first concrete actuality. 
Incidentally Eiostein then formulated the idea of light quanta, a 
paradoxical notion which did not lose its sting until twenty years or 
more later, when it was realized that this paradox contained a good 
part of the real truth. 

However, the man who started the quantum theory on its road to 
success was undoubtedly Bohr, who showed how the principal laws 
of spectroscopy may be interpreted from the quantum-theory point 
of view, provided the Rutherford view of atomic constitution is 
accepted. It was at this time that it was first reahzed that quantum 
theory aimed at a complete re-interpretation of the basic notions of 
classical physics. By the two quantum postulates, which Bohr made 
his starting-point, certain limitations of ordinary mechanics and 
electrodynamics were recognized to be a necessary corollary for the 
introduction of quantum conceptions, and hence to be the essentially 
new feature of the theory. 

It is not true, however, that all subscribers to the quantum theory 
realized the radical imphcations of these postulates from the start. 
But there came constantly new impetuses in this direction, one of the 
most effective probably being Einstein’s theory of temperature radia- 
tion of 1917, where Planck’s original result was derived simply by 
assuming Bohr’s postulates to hold, and assuming the elementary 
atomic processes to go by chance, just as the radioactive processes 
appear to do. This point of view was carried still farther by Bohr in 
his Correapondmce Principle of 1918, which was a first attempt at 
the creation of a separate quantum mechanics, a self-sufficient sys- 
tem of mathematical rules for the description of atomic phenomena, 
just as ordinary mechanics plays the part of such a system for the 
motion of the planets of the solar system. And then, half a dozen 
years later, the idea beliind this attempt was carried out literally 
by a pleiad of young scientists, Heisenberg, Dirac, de Broglie, and 
Schxodinger, giving rise to the matrix mechanics on one hand and 
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the wave mechanics on the other, which we now know to be but 
different aspects of one and the same theoretical structure, the 
quantum mechanics. 

Just as many scientists of the last century believed it possible 
to describe the universe adequately in purely mechanical terms, so 
wc are now expecting the physical universe to yield its secrets 
when attacked with the artillery of quantum-theory conceptions. In 
pursuing this course we are liable to make some of the errors of our 
forefathers all over again. But there is nevertheless ground for some 
confidence, since there is a much greater margin of safety this time, 
the quantum theory having already been subjected to many severe 
tests, which show that its range of application extends all over the 
field of terrestrial physics and chemistry. Moreover, during the last 
fifteen years astronomy has become permeated by atomic theory, and 
it is by now' abundantly clear that further progress in theoretical astro- 
physics will depend intimately on the astronomers understanding how 
to express their observed facts in the language of atomic theory. 

The beginning of this development goes back to the foundation 
of astronomical spectroscopy about 1800. Already Secchi’s first 
survey of the stellar spectra showed that the stars are made from the 
same chemical elements as the earth and the sun, indicating very 
strongly that terrestrial physics and chemistry, properly administered, 
must apply throughout the starry heaven. This result has been 
further fortified by every new improvement in laboratory technique, 
leading to a match of previously unidentified lines in stellar spectra 
by lines in terrestrial sources. 

The first really sensational case of this sort was the discovery by 
Lockyer and Ramsay (1893) that the yellow doublet discovered by 
Lockyer in the chromospheric spectrum of the sun (1868) was really 
duo to helium, which was previously unlinown on the earth. Through 
the work of Bohr and Bowder (1915) it became clear that the so-called 
‘secondary hydrogen lines^ first discovered by E. Pickering in the 
spectrum of ^ Puppis were also due to helium, tliis time in its singly 
ionized state. This was the first strict proof that the elements in 
stellar atmospheres are in a state of ionization. It is true that Lockyer 
many years before (cf. Chemistry of the Sun, or Sun^s Place in Nature) 
had urged the idea that the change in the spectra of tho elements on 
passing from the arc to the spark corresponds to a progressive change 
in the atoms themselves due to the increased temperature. But the 
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notions of atomio structure entertained at those times were too 
crude for Lockyer’s ideas to assume a more concrete form. Yet it 
must be admitted that he was right in his contentions in this particular 
respect, although their value is sUghtly diminished by the fact that 
in his writings the finer points are sometimes obscured by con- 
troversies. 

Although Bohr must thus be considered the pioneer in the field, it 
was the Indian physicist Megd Nad Saha who (1920) first attempted 
to develop a consistent theory of the spectral sequence of the stars 
from the point of view of atomio theory. Saha’s work is, in fact, the 
theoretical formulation of Lookyer’s view along modern lines, and 
from that time the idea that the spectral sequence indicates a 
progressive transmutation of the elements has been definitely aban- 
doned. Prom that time dates the hope that a thorough analysis of 
stellar spectra will afford complete information about the state of the 
stellar atmospheres, not only as regards the chemical composition, 
but also as regards the temperature and various deviations from a 
state of thermal equilibrium, the density distribution of the various 
elements, the value of gravity in the atmosphere and its state of 
motion. The impetus given to astrophysics by Saha’s work can 
scarcely be over-estimated, as nearly all later progress in this field 
has been influenced by it, and much of the subsequent work has the 
character of refinements of Saha’s ideas. 

Fowler and Milne showed how the analysis could be made much 
more precise by focusing attention on the maximum intensity of 
the lines, instead of considering the marginal appearance or dis- 
appearance as Saha preferred to do. In this way it was possible to 
show conclusively that the density in the reversing layer of the stars 
is several thousand times smaller than the density of ordinary air. 

It was further shown by Fowler that the conspicuous contrast 
between the persistence of hydrogen lines with increasing tempera- 
ture beyond their maximum and the very rapid decline of metallic arc 
lines beyond their maximum is a simple consequence of the different 
atomic constitution of these elements. Milne, on the other hand, 
showed how varying ionization with height in the atmosphere, and 
the dependence of general opacity on temperature and density, are 
reflected in the behaviour of the spectral lines, and are responsible 
for some of the more striking spectral differences between giant and 
dwarf stars. 
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In this initial phase of development no detailed theory of the form 
of the absorption lines was involved, except that the intensity of a 
particular line wiQ increase when the number of atoms of the right 
kind and in the right state above the photospheric level increases. 
Thus only the most fundamental features of atomic theory were 
utilized. And it is interesting that doctrines like the existence of 
definite energy levels forming excited states from which the lines are 
formed by transitions to other states, can be subjected to such a 
convincing test by astrophysical observations. One may recall here 
aU the difficult experimental technique which a couple of decades 
ago was brought to bear on the problem of bringing out the successive 
lines of a series by increasing the voltage of the exciting electrons. In 
stellar spectra this process is illustrated on a grand scale, and just as 
convincingly as in the laboratory. 

The next step was obviously to incorporate more detailed theo- 
retical information about the spectral lines into the analysis. Pro- 
gress here has been achieved through successive approximations as 
the theoretical notions have become more and more refined. First 
Unsold on one hand and Stewart on the other showed how the coeffi- 
cient of scattering predicted by classical dispersion theory would 
account for the wide wings of strong solar and stellar lines. Unsold 
worked out in this way a programme for analysing the state of an 
atmosphere from the profiles of the spectral lines. It is true that 
the applicability of the method was originally, and stUl is, very 
limited; partly because so many things remain to be worked out in 
atomic theory; stiU more because the theory of transmission of radia- 
tion through a stellar atmosphere is only very crudely developed; 
most of aU because the observational determination of line profiles 
is one of the most difficult tasks in astronomy, which in many cases 
will demand a whoUy new instrumental equipment and technique. 

The cruder procedure of observing only the total intensity of a line 
must therefore remain for a long time to come the principal way of 
approach. Here conditions are much less uncertain, as was shown 
by Minnaert and his collaborators. In the case of strong lines the 
intensity appears to be a simple function of the product of the 
number of atoms above the photosphere, the oscillatory strength 
of the line, and, finally, its damping constant. When the intensity 
of the line diminishes, the intensity becomes gradually more and 
more independent of the argument, passes through a minimum of 
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dependence, and when for still smaller concentrations of atoms the 
intensity begins to fall more rapidly, the damping constant no longer 
plays any part. In its place the intensity is influenced by the 
intrinsic width of the line which is due to thermal Doppler effect. 

This description refers to an ideal case of a quiescent atmosphere. 
If the atmosphere is in some state of motion, conditions will be 
different, and it is here that the study of the lines reveals essentially 
new information. Rotating stars are thus recognized from their 
broad and diffuse lines with dish-shaped profiles. Expanding stars, 
as we observe them in novae, Wolf-Rayet stars, and 0 stars have 
very broad emission lines which are easy to recognize. Recently 
Struve and Elvey believe they have found what may be called 
* boiling* stars, where the apparent thermal Doppler effect exceeds 
the one to be expected by a factor of the order ten, and this fact they 
have interpreted to mean that the atmospheres are in a state of 
irregular motion. The study of the Doppler effect in interstellar lines, 
so important for the study of galactic rotation, also belongs to this 
field. It is in fact not merely a question of a simple bodily displace- 
ment of the lines, as in the case of routine radial velocity measure- 
ments, but of an accumulated Doppler effect, in which the width of 
the line increases proportionately to its displacement from the zero 
position. 

Another line of study in which the finer details of atomic theory 
play a considerable part was opened up by Bowen in 1927, when ho 
removed the veil which up to that time had hidden the secrets of 
nebular radiation by showing conclusively that the previously un- 
known nebular lines must be due to forbidden transitions in tlio 
ionized atoms of oxygen and nitrogen and some other elements. It 
goes without saying that this discovery at once stimulated theo- 
retical research into the quantitative theory of forbidden transitions, 
and astrophysicists became on the alert as regards other possibilities 
where such transitions might play a part. 

Forbidden transitions entered the field of cosmical physics for the 
first time when MoLeiman discovered that the green auroral line is * 
really due to a transition from a metastable state in the neutral 
oxygen atom. In our own atmosphere we have also other instances 
of forbidden transitions in the well-known red absorption bands of 
oxygen. Recently Adams and Dunham found forbidden bands of 
carbon dioxide in the spectrum of Venus. StUl more sensational was 
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the discovery that the absorption bands in the spectra of outer planets 
could be interpreted as forbidden bands of methane and ammonia, 
which was brought out by the theoretical work of Wildt and the 
observations of Dunham. 

The discovery by Menzel, Payne, and Boyce, that many lines in 
novae and 0 stars of previously unknown origin are due to for- 
bidden lines in atoms of ordinary elements, also serves to show 
that astrophysics is just the field where forbidden transitions may 
be studied with advantage. 

The story of the role of atomic theory in astrophysics has not 
been told in full, but enough has been said to indicate how it inter- 
venes at strategic points, and how it promises in due time to reveal 
a full picture of the constitution of stellar atmospheres. Already we 
begin to perceive in outline the possibilities which are lying ahead. 
We know enough now to maintain with considerable confidence that 
the study of the atmospheres is not an isolated field. On the contrary, 
the structure of the atmospheres is so intimately connected with the 
internal structure of the stars, that it is possible to derive from the 
spectra such typical properties of the star in bulk as the mass and 
the luminosity, which again leads to a knowledge of the distance 
of the star in space. In fact, stellar spectroscopy has in this way 
already threatened to supplant many methods of classical astronomy, 
and is likely to do so much more in the future. 

In the present book an attempt has been made to build up the 
theory of stellar spectroscopy in a systematic way from the elemen- 
tary principles of quantum mechanics, ready for the interpretation 
of astrophysical facts. It is fully realized that this can scarcely be 
done except in the form of a programme for future work, but it has 
nevertheless been thought worth while to work out a programme of 
this kind. 
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ANALYTICAL DYNAMICS 


1. The Equations of Lagrange and Hamilton 

In this section we shall recall some salient features of the canonical 
form of the equations of motion first given by Hamilton, f and the 
integration theory of these equations developed by Hamiltonf 
and Jacobi.J This theory not only forms the most convenient form 
of the dynamical equations, but also the most natural bridge from 
ordinary mechanics to quantum mechanics. 

Consider a dynamical system consisting of r mass points. Denote 
the rectangular cartesian coordinates of the ith point by 
its mass by and the corresponding force by The 

Newtonian equations of motion of the system are then 

(i = 1, 2,...,r), 

where a dot denotes differentiation with respect to time. All affixes 
will bo placed as subscripts for the present, while they have no 
tensorial meaning. 

For various reasons it may be convenient to introduce other systems 
of coordinates in these equations, particularly so when the system 
involves constraints, so that the number of degrees of freedom of the 
system is smaller than the number of rectangular coordinates used 
in its specification, 3r. We therefore introduce a set of generalized 
coordinates Ji,..., We shall not here stop to consider the difference 
tetweon holonomio and non-holonomic systems, which plays a con- 
siderable part in rational mechanics. We suppose that the particles 
are either moving freely in space, or that they are connected in such 
a manner that it will always be possible to find equations not 
involving differential relations between the new and the old co- 
ordinates. 

In order to effect the transformation in question we multiply the 
Newtonian equations of motion by 

^ ^ - 
^Qk 

respectively, add the resulting equations, and take the sum over all. 

t ‘On a general method in dynamicR*, Trans. JRoy, Irish Acad., 1834-6, 
t Vorlesungcn uber Dynamik. 

3505.15 
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The resioltiiig equation is then 

oocurring on the right-hand side of the above equation is obviously 
Jjfc-oomponent of the force in the new coordinate system. We 
farther denote the Idnetic energy of the system by Ti 

r = i2^#i+y|+^l)- 

i. 

On account of the identities 

dxi __ dxi 

Wk~Wk 

■ ^ _ d /dxA 


and 

we have 


and 


<W 

— - Tmii ^<4-2 

^ _ V mJx ^ M 4-« ^ 

SQk~ T^Wij 'dtw^y 


which together with (1) gives the relation 
d{dT\ BT ^ 

(i- l,2,...,s). (la) 

These equations were given for the first time by Lagrange. "j" If a 
potential energy function ^ exists, so that 

^ a. 

it is natural to introduce thaylifiEerence between the kinetic energy 
and potential energy , the kinetic potential 

into equations (la), which thSn a^ume the form 
d IBL\ 8L 

^ (* = 2,..., a), (2) 

since ^ is independent of the velocities. According to the calculus 

j> ^ ^ librotion de la lune. Deuxifeme aeotion, Nouveaux Mimoirea de 

I aeademte royaU des menoea et bdles-lettrea de Berlin, ann4e 1780. 
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of variations, equations of this type are necessary conditions for the 
first variation of the integral 

u 

(Ldt 

t\ 

to vanish for arbitrary variations of the coordinates, which vanish 

at the limits of integration. This is Hamilton’s variation principle. 

To see this, assume first that the coordinates are varied without 
varying the time. We have then 



By partial integration of the second term in the bracket we find 



But the first term on the right-hand side vanishes in virtue of the 
conditions at the limits. Since the variations are arbitrary otherwise, 
it follows that for 8/ to vanish the quantity in brackets must vanish, 
which means that equations (2) hold. 

Suppose next that the time is varied. Account must then be taken 
of the fact that the velocities contain the time. We have then 




dt 


(-f) 


!?fc' 


. dSt 
dt ’ 


so that the variation suffered by the velocity qf,. on varying the time 
dt 

For the time variation of J we have 






which by the use of the expression for the variation in becomes 


8J 



dt. 


The same condition is imposed on 8^ as on the other variations, that 
it must vanish at the limits of intcgi’ation. By partial integration it 
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follows then in the same way as before that the term 
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in the iategramd may be replaced by 







without altermg the integral. The variation of the time, S^, may now 
be taken outside the parenthesis, and the condition for the vanishing 
of the integral, no matter what St is, becomes 


0jEr d 

a! 




But this equation is identically satisfied in virtue of equations (2). 
Eor multiplying these equations by % and summing, tlie above 
equation results by an easy transformation of the terms. 

It may be noticed in poissing that this last equation contains the 
principle of conservation of energy. If the potential energy is inde- 
pendent of the velocities, the expression in parenthesis is just equal 
to the total energy. For since the kinetic energy is a (piadiutic 
function of the velocities, the sum 



will equal twice the kinetic energy. If the potential energy does not 
contain the time exphoitly, the same is the case of L, and the equation 
reduces to , 


dt 


{T+<l>) - 0, 


so that the total energy remains constant in time. 

From equations (2) we pass over to Hamilton’s form of tlie equations 
of motion in the following way. We introduce a new series of variables, 
the generalized momenta defined by the equations 


In rectangular coordinates these quantities usually reduce to the 
product of mass and the velocity components, so that tlie vector 
with components pj^ represents the momentum as ordinarily defined 
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in mechanics. We have then in virtue of equations (2) 

Jc 

Consider next the function 

S = '^Pkh-L. 

The first variation of this function is easily brought to the form 
8H = '2 {qk^k-Pkkk) 

k 

on using the above expression of Si. This simply means, however, 
that the variables p^, satisfy the system of equations 


dpj 

which are just Hamilton’s canonical equations of motion. 


2. The Hamilton -Jacobi Integration Theory 

The general idea underlying this theory is first to find the condi- 
tions to be satisfied by a transformation of variables wliich has the 
property not to alter the canonical form of these equations. 

The next step is then to find a set of new- variables which will 
remain constant during the motion of the system, so that they may 
be considered a set of integration constants. The relations between 
old and now variables will then just constitute the integrals of the 
differential equations wliich we are looking for. 

Consider thus a change of variables in the Hamiltonian equations 
from to Qj^ say, the change being by hypothesis of such a 

kind as to leave the Hamiltonian equations invariant, that is to say 


k rsn ’ qd * 


II being some function of Pk, Qj., and perhaps the time L This will 
evidently be the case if the kinetic potential, which enters the varia- 
tion principle, when expressed in terms of I\y Qj^ is equal to the corre- 
sponding L expressed in pj^, save for the possible addition of a term 
which is the total derivative with respect to time of a certain function^ 
which may bo denoted by S, Any term of this latter kind may 
evidently bo added to the kinetic potential in Hamilton’s principle 
because the time integral of such a term depends upon the initial and 
the final variations of the coordinates and the time only, and those 
variations are supiioscd to vanish at the integration limits. The now 
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and old variables will therefore be connected by the differential 
relation _ 

I Mu-Pic Qk)-{S~H) = ^. (6) 

The function 8 may have four different forms. It may depend 
upon S'*, Qj, only, and not onp*, P^, or alternatively on p*,, P*,; 

or Pj. only. The dependence of 8 on the time, on the other hand, 
is by (6) always such that 

S - ll+% (C) 


As equation (6) stands 8 is supposed to be a function of Q^. only, 

and we have the following equations connecting the old and new 

variables „ o „ o. 

88 „ 88 


The other forms of these equations are easily obtained by writing 
Pk^ik ~ ^(Pk9.k)~-^k^Pky ^ (^) assimilating the total deriva- 

tives d{pj^qj^) into dS. 

BYom equations (4) we notice that the new variables will remain 
constant in time if the new Hamiltonian function H is independent of 
and JJj.. Since this function by its definition involves an arbitrary 
constant, it involves no loss of generality to assume // = 0, or by (G) 




( 8 ) 


We have next to replace the p’s in H by their equivalents d8j8q^ 
according to (7), in consequence of which (8) becomes a partial differ- 
ential equation for the determination of the transformation function 
8. Any solution of this equation will, of course, define a certain 
transformation. But for the transformation to represent the general 
solution of the dynamical problem in question, it must contain s 
arbitrary constants, which may be taken to represent all the Q^. 
The corresponding P* are then obtained by simple differentiation 
according to (7). Since both the Qh, and the are constants of the 
motion, relations (7) will now represent the integrated equations of 
motion. 

If H does not contain the time explicitly, we may write 

d8 
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where E i& a. constant, which in this case signifies the total energy 
of the system. 


3. Motion in an Electromagnetic Field of Force 

Consider a general electromagnetic field in empty space, defined by 
a scalar potential <f> and a vector potential A. These potentials are 
connected with the electric and magnetic field-strengths E and H by 
the equations of definition 


IT _ T7,A ^ 


H = ourlA. 


■ The force on unit charge is 

f = E+-VxH, 
c 


where c is the velocity of light, and the x denotes the vector product. 
The equation of motion of a particle of constant mass m and charge 
e becomes 

7wV = eE + -VxH. 
c 


Introducing the expressions for E and H into this equation, and carry- 
ing out some not too difficult transformations, it may be brought to 
the form 




dt 


Sa) = -v(e#-5vA). 


But the three components of this vector equation are just the Lagran 
gian equations corresponding to a kinetic potential 


L = T-e^+-VA. 

c 

For a system of particles the kinetic potential is simply the sum of 
the kinetic potentials of the individual particles. 

We have above assumed the masses to be independent of the time 
and the velocities. Assume now that the masses depend on velocity 
in the maimer required by relativity theory 


m 


mo 


V(l-FVc^)* 

The equation of motion of a particle moving in an electric field is 


then 




_ (i / WqV 


y2/c2) 


j = -Ve<j> 
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and ooxrespouds to a kinetio potential 

-mocV(l-FVc*)-e^. 

Th.e only difference from the non-relativistio ease consists in the 
replacement of the kinetio energy by — TOocy(l— F^/c®), and this 
holds evidently also when magnetic forces are present. 

This does not mean that the relativistic expression of kinetic 
energy is — OTocy(l— F®/c®), as will be apparent when passing on to 
the Hamiltonian function of the problem. We now include a magnetic 
field as well, so the kinetic potential of the problem is 

L = -mocV(l-P/ca)-e^+-VA. 

c 

The corresponding generalized momentum is easily found to be 

_ moY e . 

^ ~ V(l-F2/c')^c ’ 

and the Hamiltonian function becomes 


Since this is the total energy, the kinetic energy must be 

where the constant term has been adjusted so as to make T vanish 
with V. This is permissible since ^ contains an arbitrary constant. 

Expressed in terms of the momentum p, the mass of the particle 
becomes ,, , , g \ 2 \ 

and consequently the Hamiltonian function becomes 


Removing the square root in this equation gives 
m§c*+(p-^Aj"= 


m§c*+^p-^Aj = . 

The corresponding Hamilton-Jacobi equation is obtained by intro- 
duoing „ 

p = V8, H+moC® = 
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in the above equation, giving as a result 


(vS-5A)“+(if+4#)‘+.^»o.=.0, 


This equation displays the four-dimensional symmetry of space and 

time, so characteristic of the relativity theory. The quantity - ^ 

c ot 

plays the part of a fourth component of the four-dimensional momen- 


tum vector: 




while the magnetic and electric potentials together form the four- 
dimensional vector potential 

A— i = 1). 


3605U5 
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II 

STATISTICAL MECHANICS 


4. The Theory of Gibbs 

In ordinary mechanics the task of solving a given problem runs 
much as follows. At first the nature of the system is specified, which 
is done by giving its particular Hamiltonian function. Each degree 
of freedom of the system has then its own specified coordinate and 
momentum, the rate of change of which is determined by the corre- 
sponding canonical equations. By solving these equations the coordi- 
nates and momenta are found as explicit functions of the time. 

It is frequently of advantage to imagine the state of the system at 
a given time represented by a point in a space of 25 dimensions, s 
being the number of degrees of freedom of the system, the rectan- 
gular coordinates of this space being the canonical coordinates and 
momenta. This so-GdXled. phase space is then a union of the coordinate 
space and the momentum space. From this point of view the solution 
of a mechanical problem consists in determining the trajectory of the 
representative point of the system in its particular phase space as a 
function of the time. This is what may be called the microscopic 
point of view in mechanics, it being tacitly understood that the 
investigator is able to follow up the very smallest details in the 
motion of the system under observation, and that he cares to do so. 

In the mechanical theory of heat we have a case where the investi- 
gator does not care to follow up all details of the motion, while he 
is intensely interested in certain features of the motion which are 
apt to repeat themselves very fi:equently. To satisfy this need the 
statistical point of view in mechanics was developed by the leading 
physicists of the nineteenth century: Maxwell, Clausius, Boltzmann, 
and Gibbs, to name the most outstanding pioneers in this field. 

We then imagine a very large number of systems, mechanically 
identical in nature but different with regard to phase (i.e. configura- 
tion and velocities). We assume the representative points of the 
systems continuously distributed through phase space, so that the 
probability for a member of the system to have its generahzed 
coordinates inside the intervals to qi+dqi,,..,Ps to Pg+dps may be 
represented by an expression of the form 

dco = PdW {dW = dq^,,.,,dpg). 
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The quantity P is oalled the coefficient of probability, and the integral 

a) = J PdW 

taken for arbitrary integration limits is called probability in phaae^ 
which is natural, since it measures the probability that an arbitrarily 
selected system is to be found within the assigned limits of phase 
space. 

The numerical value of this integral is by definition independent 
of the time if the integration limits are moving with the velocities 
of the adjacent systems, it being remembered that the component 
velocities are now In order that no system be created or 

annihilated during the motion, the coefficient of probability must 
satisfy the same equation of continuity as the density in hydro- 
dynamics, which in this case becomes 

For constant P this equation reduces to 



which is automatically fulfilled in virtue of tlie canonical equations 
of motion. Hence it follows that the integral 

W = j dq^,...,dq^df^i,...,dpg 

is also independent of the time, provided the integration limits are 
moving with the adjacent systems througli phase space. This is the 
main content of Liouvillo’s theorem. The importance of this theorem 
for statistical mechanics is due to the fact that it indicates a rational 
way of defining statistical probability. Since equal volumes of phase 
space remain equal during the iTiotion, wc may take the a prioi'i 
probability of a certain volume of phase spaco j)roj)ortional to this 
volume, without any appended variable factor. This will no longer 
be the case if nOn-canonical coordinates arc used. 

In order to have a statistical tlieory of thermodynamics the 
coefficient of probability must be given as a function of tlic coordi- 
nates in phase space. In statistical equilibrium [dPjdt 0) equation 
(9) reduces to ^ [ dP dP\ 

This simply means tliat P is a function tliat docs not change during 
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-the motion of tlie system. Prom mechanics we know a few functions 
of this kind, which are the same for all conservative systems, viz. 
the total energy, and each rectangular component of total linear 
momentum and angular momentum. Since thermodynamics makes 
the express assumption that the equilibrium shall be independent 
of special properties of a system, we must assume the probability 
coefScient of an assembly of systems in thermodynanodc equilibrium 
to be a function of the energy and the component momenta of the 
system in question. P must further be single-valued and real and 
ftdfil the condition that the total probability is unity : 

all 

J PAW=l. 

phasos 

But for the rest P is arbitrary, and it is scarcely possible to give an 
a priori proof of its functional form. Gibbs showed, however, that 
for a system at rest the so-called canonical distribution, which is 
given by p _ 

is particularly suitable for a statistical interpretation of thermo- 
dynamics, and it satisfies at the same time the more trivial conditions 
enumerated above. Here E is the total energy, T is the absolute 
temperature, and h the gas constant relative to a single atom, the 
so-called Boltzmaim’s constant; ijj corresponds to the free energy of 
thermodynamics, and is determined by 

aU 

I ^-ElkTdW, 

phases 

since J PdlF= 1. The average value of klogP corresponds to 
the entropy S: 

aU nil 

S = k ^P\ogPiW = h ^ dW. 

phases phasos 

The pressure is then given by the ordinary thermodynamic relation 



where F signifies the volume in ordinary three-dimensional space. 
When the number of degrees of freedom is very large, such as is 
always the case when the system consists of atoms or molecules, it is 
ea/Sy to show that the kinetic and potential energy of the system will 
remain practically constant, in as much as the fluctuations will be 
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of the order of hT, the average energy of a single particle perform- 
ing linear harmonic oscillations. These are the principal features of 
thermodynamic statistics in the form given by Gibbs. 

Gibbs’s 'canonical distribution’ is essentially a special way of 
introducing the Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution law into molecular 
statistics. Applied to a swarm of non-interaoting particles in a box 
the canonical distribution becomes identical with the Maxwellian 
distribution law. Adding a field of force, gravity for example, leads 
to the Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution law, and so on. The only 
difference between these different forms of statistical theories lies 
therefore in the particular mathematical machinery in use, and in the 
general background of physical arguments leading up to the mathe- 
matical formulae. 

5. Dissociative Equilibrium in Gaseous Systems. 

We shall now apply the theory of Gibbs to the dissociation in a 
gas, a problem of fundamental importance in astrophysics. We con- 
sider a mixture of r different elements in a gaseous state, enclosed in 
a volume 7. These atoms may enter into chemical combinations in 
many different ways, say p different types. Let, fui*ther, be the 
number of molecules of the hih. type and the number of atoms of 
the ith type which enter in a molecule of the fcth type. We have then 
evidently r equations of the form 

2 = Xt (i = 1, 2,...,r), (10) 

k 

where is the total number of atoms of the ith sort. 

Tliese definitions and assumptions imply certain restrictions on 
the dependence of the functional form of the total energy on the 
individual atoms. Bor the term ‘a molecule’ to have a definite 
meaning it is necessary that the forces acting between the molecules 
do not perturb the internal motions of tlie molecules in any serious 
manner, that is apart from the effect of collisions of a transient nature. 
These conditions are fulfilled in all cases of practical interest, and do 
not prevent the consideration of cases in which there are consider- 
able deviations from the ideal gas laws. By introducing equations 
(10) we have, however, excluded the Fcrmi-Dirac quantum statistics 
from our considerations, since these statistics, according to Pauli,f 
require a canonical distribution of the atom numbers themselves. 


t ZeitsJ.Phyaik, 41 (1927), 81. 
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Molecules of the same kind, but in different quantum states, 'wiU 
be considered as identical, so that Xi refers to a definite atomic 
complex. The instantaneous values of a particular a:, are not deter- 
minable, since they mil vary extremely rapidly from instant to 
instant. What we observe are the mean values, which in statistical 
language are given by 

X[= j XiP dW, 

where the integrations are to be extended to those parts of phase 
space only which correspond to the same number of atoms of different 
sorts, as demanded by relations (10). 

We shall now try to bring the above integral to a form in which 
the dependence of the mean values on macroaoopicaUy measurable 
quantities appears more clearly. For this purpose we first observe 
that the given integral may be written as a sum of partial integrals, 
each extended to that part of phase space in which the Xj preserve 
constant values, that is 

= X «/ / dW, (10a) 

where the index Xi appended to the integral sign indicates that tlic 
integration is to be carried ont for constant a:^-values, and where the 
STun is extended to all combinations of values which are com- 
patible with (10). In the same manner the free energy of the system 
is determined by the partition function 

an 

In order to simplify the expression further it is necessary to con- 
sider the functional form of the energy of a molecule more closely. 
Let m be the mass of the molecule, and u, v, and w the rectangular 
velocity components of its centre of gravity, its internal energy, 
and c® its potential energy relative to all other molecules in the 
assembly. The system energy is consequently 

^ = J,{lm{u^+v^+w^)+e^+^}, 

where the summation is to be extended to all molecules of the 
assembly. Due to the assumption about the energy mentioned above, 
is independent of the coordinates of the centre of gravity of the 
molecule in question, while €® is independent of the coordinates 
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determining the internal state of the atom. In oonBOCiiU'ii«^A 

each integral ^ e „„„ 

® \ e-^l^^dW 


may be split up into independent factors. First of all ca<?li i»u» ♦ * 

contributes a factor of the form 


f=j dudvdwdW ' , 

where dW refers to the internal degrees of freedom ol t'la' ««l< 

The integration over the velocities of the centre of ^^I’ltvity is «•»?♦» > 
performed. In fact, by the theory of the error integral wt' ha vi* 

m® J g-imCu’+ij’+w*)/*!' dudvdio — 

Hence /= {27Tm7cT)if' , 

where a dash indicates that the partition funotion is only ndativ** 
to the internal state of the molecules. 

Next comes a factor relative to the coordinates of Mie ceairi* ot 
gravity of the molecules 

F = j dxdy... {E^ = 2 ^ 

where E^ denotes the total interaction energy of the inolt'euIrH. '1 htH 
latter partition funotion may bo simply expressed by tin* nvcrag** 
value of the interaction energy. We have, in fact 


and hence 


j dxdy... ^ 

logF=- jF^^^+logF^"'. 


The integration limits adopted correspond to tho rcupiimiirnt f huf 
the average interaction energy shall vanish for infhui<(’> t.oiujx'rut \it*\ 
Finally, it is to be remembered that by permutation nJ" iifonjH m 
different molecules new states of the systems arc^ ohtainncl. 
which are not counted in the preceding intcgratioiiK. 'Thi' 
number of permutations of atoms of the itli kind Ih A'^I Pt^rintif ita* 
all atoms inter se we obtain in all new statoH. But if Mnr*f 

remembered here that permutations within a hoinogcuininjH grini|i 
of molecules do not really lead to new distinguiBhabU' anti 

these permutations must consequently be removed, "riiis nuinlu r t % 
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obtaiaed by conBidering two diSerent processes. Krst we pemmte 
all bomogeneous moleordes vni&r ae. This gives in aU permuta- 
tions. We next permute aJl atoms of the same sort within each 
molecule. This gives an additional number of permuta- 

tions. The final correct number of relevant permutations is conse- 
quently 

V 

Thus fax we have made no particular assumptions about the 
numbers We are, however, particularly interested in the case 
when the Xi are large numbers, corresponding to actual conditions in 
a gas mixture. The calculation of the average values may then be con- 
siderably simplified, because expressions like possess a very sharp 
maximum for a definite set of values of the Xi. By this reason the 
partition function 2 ^ reduces approximately to the largest term 
of the series, and from (10 a) it follows that the average values of the 
numbers x^ will coincide with the set of values giving maximal proba- 
bility = ma xim u m ). We shall not enter more particularly upon 
these questions here, but only remark that the proof is closely con- 
nected with an application of Cauchy’s theorem according to Darwin 
and Bowler. f In fact, the gist of the method introduced by these 
latter authors may be considered to consist essentially of the proof 
of this equivalence of average and maximal values. 

We have now got the following expression for Wx^: 


w = inr 


and proceed to calculate its maximal value. 

We consider the change in Wx^ when each Xi is replaced by Sa:^, 
where Sxijx^ are very small quantities in comparison to unity. Wo 
may use Stirling’s formula 

logo?! = xlogx—x,.,^ 

since the Xi in this case are assumed to be large quantities. Taldng the 
logarithm we obtain 

log ^ logX^ 1 + 2 — i^/log + log F . 

t Darwin and Fowler, PhU, Mag, 44 (1927), 460, 823, or Fowler, Statistical 
MecJumica, pp. 24 and 26. 
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Hence SlngBS, = 2 ^ 

We write this in the form 

SlogPi^, = ^ |log4_|.tt,|sa,„ 

where ff = and tti= ^ 

I 

The variations Sxi must satisfy the conditions that the number of 
atoms is constant for each element, that is 

^ mlSxf = 0 (i = 1, 2, 3,..,). 

These relations must now be multiplied by Lagrangian factors Xf and 
added to the expression of S(log WJ,,). The variations Sx/ may then be 
considered as independent. We find 

S(logTFa;,) = ^ 

The condition that shall vanish for all imaginable variations 
Bxi is satisfied only by reducing to zero the coefficient of each Bxi, 
which gives the following system of equations 




Swi{Ai+w/ 


( 11 ) 


which, in connexion with equations (10), suffices for the detemuna- 
tion of the quantities Xi, which from now on will be identified with 
the average values 5^. 
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QUANTUM MECBANICS 

6. The Wave Equation 

Thu point of view of statistical mechanics in the above sense represents 
something of an intermediate stage between ordinary mechanics and 
quantum mechanics. When the thermodynamical statistician dis- 
regards the motion of the individual atoms or molecules and focuses 
his attention on the recurrent characteristics of the motion, it is 
only because of a sort of physical and mental laziness, and not 
because he entertains any doubt about the abstract applicability of 
mechanical laws to the motion of the ultimate particles of matter. 
On the other hand, the point of view of quantum theory, which has 
emerged from a mass of experiments and theoretical discussions, is 
that the notion of the orbit of a molecule or an electron is not to be 
understood literally as an observable entity. It is not more of an 
ultimate character than the average values of thermodynamic statis- 
tics. To bring this point of view forcefully to the mind wo therefore 
in modem quantum theory build up a theoretical structure in which 
the statistical point of view is introduced explicitly, even though 
we talk about a single system only. The quantum tlieory docs not 
attempt to construct a micro-dynamics behind the motion of the 
ultimate particles. It limits itself to the construction of a statistical 
machinery, suitable for the description of all observable properties 
of the atomic processes, which merges into ordinary mechanics on 
passing to macroscopic conditions. 

To show the connexion between the methods of classical dynamics, 
statistical mechanics, and quantum mechanics wo may iirocoed as 
follows. Imagine equation (9) to be integrated over all momenta. 
The sum involving the j)'s explicitly in this equation may then be 
neglected, since it is reasonable to exclude the occurrence of infinite 
momenta. Further we denote by qi the average value of averag(}d 
with respect to the momenta, and write 

Q = j P dpy.d^g. 

The quantities Q and q^, jj... ‘will then satisfy the simplified equation 
of continuity a ^ a - 


( 12 ) 
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In the limit of classical mechanics this equation must become a 
direct consequence of the corresponding Hamiltonian equations of 
motion. The quantity Q in the above equation, the probability 
coefficient in coordinate space, must therefore be intimately corre- 
lated with the Hamiltonian function 8, A glance at (12) shows that 
the quantum-mechanical equation to be satisfied by S must be of the 
second order, in contradistinction to the Hamilton-Jacobi equation 
which is of the first. This is because the Hamiltonian velocities are 
proportional to the gradient of 8^ which, when introduced into (12) 
gives an equation of the second order. 

There are many ways leading from the equations of classical 
mechanics to quantum mechanics, but all of them have the common 
feature that they involve arbitrary assumptions, and cannot be 
carried out logically without an ample appeal to experimental data. 
Skipping this part we may be content to say that the upshot of the 
discussionf is that the transition may be performed by considering 
the Hamiltonian H as an operator, in the sense that we consider the 
momenta to represent differential operators, as follows: 

h d 

27ri dqi 

and consider the partial and linear differential equation 



where ^ is the so-called wave function, or probability amplitude, the 
reason for these names being apparent in the following. 

In the limit A = 0 the solutions of this equation will coincide 
asymptotically with tlioso of the corresponding Hamilton-Jacobi 
equation for 8, provided wo set up the relation 

*Sf = Alog,^ (14) 

between 8 and i[f. By this relation it will bo possible to find out the 
mechanical equivalents of the quantum-mechanical quantities, as the 
left side of the equation represents mechanics, and the right hand 
quantum theory. 

t A very comploto discusBion of tho l.hooretical background for the symbolio 
intorprotation of tho cnnonical momonta oh gradient operators is given by Dirac in 
his book Quantum Mechanics, Oxford, 1935. 
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Denote the complex conjugates of ^ and H by and H* re- 
spectively. Then will satisfy the equation 

{h * — ^iW = 0. (16) 

\ 27 rt my ^ ' 

Multiplying (13) on the left-hand side by tf/* and (16) by ^ and sub- 
traoting, we find 

= 0 . 


Compaodng this equation with (12) it appears that a one-one corre- 
spondence between the two equations is possible, provided the second 
term in the above equation reduces to the divergence of a certain 
vector. In that case the operator H is said to be of the self-adjoint 
form. In case of ordinary mechanics the Hamiltonian operator is 
self-adjoint by itself, as may be illustrated by the case of a single 
electron. We have then, in rectangular coordinates, fx and e denoting 
mass and charge of the electron, V the potential energy, and A the 
vector potential: 



Introducing here 
we find 




Hence it follows that 


ihe 




= divj^(^*V^-«^V^*)-A,^^*Aj, (16) 

it being remembered that divA vanishes by the ordinary definition 
of the vector potential. Identifying now equation (12) with (16), it 
follows that the ooef&oient of probability Q is given by 

Q = 

and the velocity by 



A glance at (14) shows immediately that this is just what might liave 
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been anticipated, since it gives the correct asymptotic transition 
to the case of ordinary mechanics. The definition of energy may, 
similarly, be taken over directly from ordinary mechanics via equa- 
tion (13). For in the Hamiltonian theory of conservative systems 
energy is defined by 


Introducing S from (14) we find the wave -mechanical expression of 

27ri ip dt * 

Consider the case when the Hamiltonian does not involve the time 
explicitly. A particular solution of (13) is then 

iff = (18) 

where is a constant and u{q) a function of the coordinates only. 
Comparing these two expressions we see that E in the latter equation 
is just equal to the energy of the system. The wave function of a 
conservative system in a definite energy state is thus seen to be 
simply harmonic in the time. 


7. The Quantum Conditions 

Equation (13) is the fundamental equation of wave mechanics. 
The quantum conditions to be imposed upon the solutions of this 
equation consist in requiring the solutions to be uniform, single- 
valued, and quadratically integrable. The first of these conditions is 
common to all functions applicable to real physical problems. The 
second is practically identical with the earlier quantum conditions of 
Sommerfcld, Sohwarzschild, etc., as will bo realized by an inspection 
of (14). For these earlier conditions demanded that the increase 
suffered by S when a particular coordinate performed a complete 
cycle of its possible variations shall be an integral multiple of Planck’s 
constant. But this is just the necessary condition that ijj shall be 
single-valued, provided S and ifs arc connected by equation (14). The 
third condition is necessary for to play the part of a true proba- 
bility coefficient, because the integral over 0^* extended to the 
whole of configuration space must give the total number of systems 
in the assembly under consideration, and it is convenient for the 
theory to keep this number finite. It is easy to see that this number 
remains constant during the motion. If, namely, equation (16) is 
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integrated over all space, the right-hand expression may be trans- 
formed into an integral over a surface lying entirely at infinity. 
Considering material systems of finite dimensions, the flux of proba- 
bility may be assumed to vanish so rapidly on approaching infinity 
that this integral may also be neglected. Hence it follows that 

^ J t/fifi* dr = 0, 

where the integral is extended to infinite configuration space. 

In this equation is hidden a relation of great importance, which 
may be brought out at once. Assume that and ifji correspond to two 
differed energy values, say and Ei respectively. Repeating the 
steps we find in the same way that 

^ J Ml d-r = 0 - 

For a conservative system the wave function is given by (18), so that 
the above equation becomes 

j Ml dr = 0. 

In so far as difEers from Ef, and x/if will thus be orthogonal to 
each other, as expressed by the equation 

/ Ml = 0 [Ej, # E^j. 

If, however, is equal to Ei, the orthogonality no longer holds. 
This may mean that is equal to 0^, but they may also be differ- 
ent. In the latter case the system is said to be degenerate and the 
degree of degeneracy of the state in question is equal to the number 
of different wave functions which correspond to the same energy 
value E^, 

The orthogonal properties of the wave functions disclosed above 
lie at the base of the perturbation method of solving wave-mechanical 
problems, as we shall meet it at different places. 

8. The Einstein Probability Coefficients and the Theory of 
Thermal Radiation 

The evolution of the system in time is, in the present theory, in 
most oases satisfactorily described by giving certain coefficients, 
which give the probability that a system initially in a definite 
quantum state i shall in unit time suffer a transition to a state k. In 
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astrophysical applications the case is of particular importance when 
collisions between the atoms may be neglected, and the only external 
influence is represented by a radiation field. If the transition in 
question transfers the atom from a lower to a higher energy level, 
the transition coefficient will have the form 

where p{v) is the energy density of radiation of the external field, 
calculated for the frequency v and per unit frequency interval. The 
frequency v is obtained from the energy difference between the two 
states by the frequency relation 

hv = 

It is assumed that the radiation field is uniform over the spectral 
line in question, so that the natural width of the line is irrelevant to 
the problem. The coefficient will depend on the structure of the 
atom in the states i and k, but is independent of other states of the 
atom. 

For the converse transition we have 

Hero is called the coefficient of spontaneous transitions, because 
it gives the rate of transitions wlien external influences are absent. 
The coefficient Bj^i is analogous to and is called the coefficient of 
stimulated emission. 

The first attempt to describe the absorption and emission process 
by such coefficients was made by Einstein, *(* who also derived some 
important relations between the A- and the JB-coofficients. Einstein 
showed further how it is possible by simple considerations of this 
kind to arrive at a theory of the intensity of thermal radiation. 

For tliis i)iirpose it is necessary to know the number % of atoms in 
a (quantum state k in a state of. thermal equilibrium. This is obtained 
by a direct a])plication of Gibbs’s canonical distribution, by ijarti- 
tioning phase space into cells, and coordinating one cell to each 
quantum state. Denoting the volume of the cell which is coordinated 
to the fcth quantum state by ct;;,, and the energy of this state by the 
probability of findhig an atom in this state is, according to Gibbs, 

whore \fs is the free energy of the assembly. If there are n atoms in all. 


t PhyaikaJ. Zcila. 18 (i017), 122. 
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the number in the Jl^h state is accordingly 

In a state of thennal ^equilibrium it is reasonable to expect that the 
number of transitions from a state i to a state Tc is equal to the number 
of transitions the other way, or that any cycle of the two directions 
of transitions has the same probability. 

This is the principle of detailed balancing. Although it cannot be 
said that this principle is proved to be a mathematical necessity for 
thermodynamic equilibrium to be possible, it is natural to narrow 
the conditions down to this statement, and thus far no contradictions 
have been encountered on this account. Then for two states i and 


or, introducing the above expressions of the transition probabilities 
Writing = hv and solving for p{v) we find 

n{v) = _ 

^ikl°k -®*i) 1 

It is clear that p{y) must approach infinity when T approaches in- 
finity, BO that we must have 

^i^tk ~ ’^k^kl- 

It will be proved later (of. § 30) that the ratio given by 

A^i SttAv® 

in consequence of which the above formula for the energy density 
assumes the form a j, ja 

p(v) = 


which was first given by Planok.f 

9. Wave -mechanical Calculation of 

We shall now pass on to the actual calculation of the transition 
coefficients. It is then sufficient to calculate one of the three coeffi- 
cients Aji^, Bj^, and jBjj. as the remaining two may then be calculated 
from the above relations. But it is also of interest to calculate all 
three coefficients independently, and thus be able to confirm the 
above relations. Provisionally, however, we shall adopt the first 


t Ann. d. Phyaik, 4 (1901), 663. 
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procedure, and begin with the calculation of We shall postpone 
the refined theory for later consideration, and first consider those 
features of the problem which are inherently connected with the 
transitions between the stationary states of an atom in a field of 
radiation. The forces exerted by the radiation on the atom will in all 
practical cases be very small in comparison with the inner forces of the 
atom, and it is hence sufficient to solve the problem to a jSrst approxi- 
mation only. In the more consistent form of the theory, to be con- 
sidered later, the atom and the radiation field are considered as a 
single conservative mechanical system. Hence also the radiation 
field is quantized, and absorption and emission of radiation is con- 
sidered as an interaction of two mechanical systems. For the moment, 
we shall, however, take a less correct, but more convenient, view*, in 
that we consider the radiation field merely as a small perturbmg 
external field of force, which is not subjected to quantization. Wo 
consider for simplicity an atom containing one electron only, the 
generalization to any number of electrons being obvious in all cases. 
The wave equation of tlie atom is then 


(^(p--AV+F+Ai)0 = 0 , 

\^fi\ c ) 27n dt] 


where p is the symbolic momentum of the electron, u its mass, 

and e its electric charge. A is the vector potential of the light wave 
and V tile potential energy of the electron in the atom. The neglect 
of the scalar potential of the light wave is defensible bccauso th(^ 
waves carry no electricity. 

When the term in A is included, tlio system is not conservative*, 
but becomes so when A is iK^glected. Lot 


<l>ic 1 , 2 ,...) 

be the cliaractoj’istic functions of tlie atom for tins lattei* case. ’^Phe 
most general solution of the problem is then 

(n>) 

h 

whore the are a series of e-onstants. We assume the ebara.ci-(U‘isti(? 
functions to bo vcynnalizad vnlk respect to unity by tb<^ e<{mitio*i 
J 1, which is convenient in most cases met with in tin* 

sequel. 

When the vector i)otential diirers from zero the wave (‘cpiation 

3506.15 ,, 
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stni admits a solutioii of the foim (19) with the only difference that 
the coefficients % are now functions of the time. To prove t>n> 

proposition we assume the perturbing term — (Ap)^„ (we neglect A®) 

jJt/j 

to be expanded in an infinite series of the form 




( 20 ) 


The neglect of A* is justifiable in the case under consideration at 
present, but it may become of importance in considering absorption 
by free electrons. 

The coefficients of the expansion (20) are obtained by multiplying 
by say, and iutegrating over the whole of configuration space. 
AU terms with wiU then vanish owing to the orthogonality 

of the ^-functions, the only surviving term being that in Thanhs 

to our requirement that the solutions are normalized with respect to 
unity we find » 

= — J ^*(Ap)^„dT. 


Introducing this expression into the wave equation with the per- 
turbation term retained, it reduces to 




Multiplying this relation by and integrating over all configura- 
tion space we find 


JL — V a A 


(21) 


This proves the proposition, and gives the equations for determina- 
tion of the a*s. 

Consider next the solution of these equations in successive approxi- 
mations. For the present purpose we only require a solution valid for 
a short time interval — short in comparison with the mean life period 
of the stationary state in question. It is therefore natural to adopt 
as a first approximation 

«n = 2 

m 
t 

” J ^mn 


where 
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while oi„ stands for a series of constants — ^the values of the at the 
time t = Q. Introduoing the above expressions into the series in (21) 
we find the second approximation to he 



( 22 ) 


where 


Bi 


'mnk 


t 



0 

Let us stop for a moment and recall the meaning of the quantities 
We have shown earlier that dr is the number of systems of 
which the representative points are found in the volume element dr 
of configuration space. Forming ijjip* from (19) and integrating over 
all configuration si:)ace wo find, on remembering the conditions of 
normalization and the orthogonal properties of the wave functions, 


that 

N= Ur dr = 

n 


Since N is the total number of systems in the assembly, a* must 
be the number of systems in the ?i.th quantum state, which we shall 
denote by Denoting by and a" the first and second order terms 
in (22) we therefore find for the net number of systems which in 
the time interval t have entered the ?a-th state 

AiV;. = (23) 


According to thin formula, the induced transition between the 
stationary states will depend essentially upon the individual values 
of the constants and not solely upon the combinations oc,^a* 
wliich give tlio initial number of atoms in the state. This is contrary 
to the original form of the quantum theory as it was formulated by 
Einstein. 

In practical cases, however, the phases of the constants will 
probably bo distributed at random, and in this case the present 
theory gives the same result as that of Einstein. For any term 
a„a* will then bo just as likely to be negative as positive, exoept for 
the case n = m. The only surviving terms in (23) are then 

< . 

AN, - ^ 2 2R J ds , 

(tn ”*’0 ^ 

where R means ‘real part of’. A term linear in Ai,^ has here been 
omitted because it is olearly unable to produce any secular increase 
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in the number of atoms in any state, since it is periodic, practically 
■with the frequency {En—Ey^}h. 

For further progress it is no'W necessary to calculate the coefficient 
^nm- definition 

Th e 
2wi jLtc 

If the wave-length of the incident radiation is long in comparison 
with atomic dimensions, A will he sensibly constant within that part 
of space in which <f>^ and differ appreciably from zero, and may 
be taken outside the integral sign. From the identity 

Jg, = div(a:J)— a:div J 

we find, on assuming J to vanish sufficiently fast towards infinity. 




I J dr = — J rdiv J dr. 


Let us apply this equation to the flux of probability, which from 
(16) is T 

Jnn.= 

sinoe A was neglected in the first approximation. The divergence of 
■thisJ„„,is g 

We then find J dr = 

where we have written 

P«ni = Jr<^n ^*1^7. (24) 

By partial integration we find further 

J dr = 2 J V^„ dr, 

and hence finally 


A — 

c 


27Tie 


V AP 


^n—^m 

"h ' ' 


The next task is the calculation of We then write first 

*P — po fi—27riVtimf 
*nm — * nm^ > 


so that 


Ai^= -2rrip„^^PSi„ I Ac-2’rt''«»*d« 

c 


/■ 


The integral on the right-hand side is just the harmonic Fourier 
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amplitude of the vector potential, calculated for the time interval 
t and for the frequency From this harmonic amplitude of 
the vector potential we may pass over to the harmonic components 
of the electric field intensity E. From the formula connecting the 
energy density ?7 of a plane wave and the field intensity E, 

U = EV47r, 


we find the intensity of radiation per unit frequency range expressed 
by the vector potential. The relation in question is 

t t 

^vnm “ ds J ds. 


which gives 


At A StT C tn \ T 

c 




the sufl&x A being added to mark that wo are concomed with the 
component of parallel to the vector potential. A little con- 
sideration shows further that 

t 

0 

In fact, the integral on the left is taken over just half the area 
of that on the right-hand side. In as much as tho real part of the 
integrand is perfectly symmetric with respect to tho two halves, the 
right-hand integral will bo just twice as largo as tliat on tho left. 

We may further average over all directions in space of the vector 
potential. We then find 


(P«7nPn7rt)^ -- 


P 

^ nm \ 


since all directions aro equally probable, 
then becomes finally 


A -jvr / AT AT \ 


Tlio rate of change of 


IP I-/ 


The probability that a system in unit time will pass from tho state 
m to the state n, or vice versa, under tlio influonco of a radiation field 
is thus determined by the Einstein jS-coolficionts 

( 25 ) 


If wo use the energy density of radiation instead of tho specific 
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intensity Jj,, the JS-ooef&oients given above must be multiplied by 
fc/47r. Having thus found the jB-coefficients, the corresponding 
Einstein .4 -coefficients follow from the relation 

A — p 

^nm -3 "nm* 

G 

whioh. was mentioned earlier in this chapter. Later we shall, more- 
over, develop a more refined theory which gives the JL -coefficients 
directly. 

The vector introduced in the above calculations is the 
quantum analogue of the electric moment, which in classical theory 
determines the radiation from an electric dipole. In fact, a classical 
dipole of electrical moment eP„ osoffiating with a frequency v radiates 
energy spontaneously at an average rate 




where PJ is the constant harmonic amplitude of P^. The quantum 
theory expression of the rate of spontaneous radiation from a system 
is, on the other hand, Expressing A^m hy by the 

Einstein relation given above, and by (25), we get 

Comparing these two expressions it will be realized that PJ corre- 
sponds directly to P°„j, For this reason eP^^ will frequently be re- 
ferred to as the electric moment associated with the transition n^m 
of the system. 
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SOLUTIONS OF SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10. The Free Particle 

The simplest case of all is the motion of free particles in unlimited 
space. The wave equation then reduces to 




h 


W-f = 0. 

27^^ dt 


Assume a solution of the form 


The three functions 
form 


rj, and I must each satisfy an equation of the 


dx^ 


SttV 


JEJ 0 , 


where is the energy associated with the motion in the ai-direction, 
so that the total energy E is given by 

E = E.j.+Ey+Eg. 

Writing 1:^. — ^{2nE^)] ky — ^(2/^7?^,); — V(2/*-®s)> 

we have the particular solution 

^ = const. ^ 26 ) 

The corresponding wave function in case of a shower of particles is 
equal to the product of such wave functions, one for each particle. 

The constant vector k is equal to the momentum of the particle, as 
is easily realized by application of (17). The wave function of a free 
particle is thus a simple three-dimensional sine wave, the wave- 
length of which is given by 

A = A/|k| = hhiv, 


V being the velocity of the particle in question. 

The above solution may also be adapted to the case of free particles 
enclosed in a rectangular box with perfectly reflecting walls. Since 
the particle is supposed to be completely imprisoned in the box, ip 
must vanish at tlie walls of the box, and be zero outside. If a, 6, and c 


are the lengths of the sides of the box in the x-, and ^j-directions 
respectively, the momentum vector must be quantized in the follow- 


ing manner 


2o 


7 * 

ky - m-, 


z 

K = 
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where I, m, n are mtegere. The exponentials involving the space 
coordinates in (26) reduce to simple sines, and the resulting wave- 
function becomes 

OC 7J 4^ 

lb = const. e'^’^^'^sinZTT-sinmTTrsinniT'-, 

^ a b c 


with 


E=^l+~+- 


It is a rather paradoxical result to find a moving particle repre- 
sented by a harmonic wave train in the above way. A plane sine 
wave, extending to infinity on all sides, is a conception very differ- 
ent indeed from that of a material particle, which at each instance 
occupies a definite point of space. 

Since a sine wave, as shown above, is associated with a definite 
momentum k, it is clear that a progressive wave which is limited in 
space win represent a particle the momentum of which is allowed a 
certain range of variation. If this range is A& and the maximum 
amplitude of the wave is localized within a range Ax in the direction 
of propagation, it follows from rather simple considerations, which wo 
do not care to reproduce here, that 


AhAx > h. 


When the locus of the particle is determined with certainty, the 
momentum is arbitrary, and vice versa. This is a particular case of the 
Heisenberg uncertainty principle, which states that the accuracy with 
which a given component momentum p and its associated canoni- 
cal coordinate g of a system may be determined simultaneously is 
limited by the condition 

ApAq > h. 

Similarly, the determination of energy is associated with the accurate 
determination of time by the analogous relation 


AEAt > h. 

The thorough discussion of these relations is of fundamental im- 
portance in any attempt at a philosophical valuation of wave 
mechanics, t 


t Of. for instaaoe W. Pauli, ‘Die aUgemeinen Prinzipien der WeUemnechardk’, 
Handh. d, Physik, 24, 1 ; or W. Heisenberg, The Physical Principles of Quantum 
Mechanics. 
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11. The Harmonic Oscillator 
Assume the oscillator to have one degree of freedom. Let v be the 
frequency of the osciLlator and ju, its mass. The potential energy is 

X being the distance of the oscillating particle from its position of 
equilibrium. The wave equation of the problem becomes 


JiL A = 0. 


dot? 

Writing the solution in the form 
this equation assumes the form 


Stt^/x d 7 ?‘ 

Transform to new variables y and w by the equation 

y — hx\ u — w{y)e’^^'^*\ Jc = 27r^(ju,v/A). 

We then find immediately 

. Stt^uE 2E , dw 

»-2!^+(A-I)«, = 0; X = = (27) 

As a tentative solution we assume an expansion of the form 

n 

which, when introduced in (27), yields the following relation between 
the expansion coefficients 

291+1— A 

+.+2 - 

For very largo values of the index n the function defined in this way 
behaves approximately hke so that u{x) will tend to infinity 
for very largo values of x, unless the series expansion brealcs off after 
a finite number of steps. For this to take place it is necessary that A 
conforms to the quantum condition 

A = 2s+l (s = 0,1,2,...). 

The corresponding quantum condition for the energy is found from 

E, = {s+l)hv. (28) 

The series w{y) is a Hermite polynomial, the standard form of 
which is 


3695.15 
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*- ^ *^aj=0 

so that the is also defined hy the Taylor expansion of its 

‘generating fonction’ 

fl«0 

Since ^ Hg{y)Hly)^, 

a,i 

we have 

2 J HMHt{y)e-^ dy = j dy = ^rr^ IM'. 

*•* —00 -ra 

By equating coefficients of the same powers of x and z we find 

J^H,{yMy)e-y’ dy = V..! 2'8«,; 8^ = {J’ ^ ^ ^ 

But in as much as Hg6~^^ is the wave function of our problem 
(disregarding the complex phase factor), the normalized wave func- 
tion is XT, V 1 ... 


“8(2/) = 




V(2®s!V7rfe-i)’ 

Selection Principle. The harmonic amphtude of the electric moment, 
which according to (25) determines the probabihty of a transition 
a -> s', is for the present case of the form 


P.^ = 


00 

m^slTuT) J ^sHB-^~’'ydy. 


For the further reduction of this integral we need the following 
recurrence formula of the Hermite polynomials 

yH, = (29) 

The proof of this formula is obtained most easily by using the 
generating function which was given above: 

d{y,x) = == 2-a;(2/)^p 

0 

Differentiating this formula with respect to x we find 



Z{a-1)[^ • 
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Or arranging the equation into a single power series in x 

i{^yS^{y)~^sH,_i{y)-s^+i{y)}x‘ = o. 

0 

Here the coefficient of each power of x must vanish, which is just the 
condition expressed by the recurrence formula (29). 

Introduce now yH^ from (29) into the expression of 


P / = 
•^ 88 ' 


I 

A;V(2®+®'s}s'!7r) 




Remembering the orthogonal properties of the wave functions it will 
be realized that the amplitude will vanish except for the case when 
s' is equal to s±l. The corresponding values of the amplitude 


and 


^ 8 , 8-1 




the latter being obtained from the former by changing a into 5 — 1, as 
was to be expected. The harmonic oscillator will thus only suffer 
transitions between adjacent states, and equation (28) shows that 
the frequency of the radiation absorbed or emitted in the process is 
just equal to the frequency of the oscillator itself. 


12. Central Fields 

The special case of a central field of force is of such importance 
in atomic theory as to merit separate consideration. First of all the 
hydrogen atom belongs to this class, and extensive calculations on 
the state of other atoms have been carried out by approximating to 
the actual field by an intermediate central field (Hartree’s method 
of self-consistent fields).! 

Let V be the potential energy of an electron in the central field 
under consideration. The wave equation of the problem is then 

V¥+^(^-^)>A = o, 

where E is the energy of the electron. Since V depends only upon the 
distance from some fixed centre, r say, it is natural to introduce 
polar coordinates r, 0, (f>. 


•f Proc, Cambridge Phil. 8oc. 26 (1928), 89. 
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The Laplacean operator in polar coordinates is 

r^[dr\ drj^Bm6dd\ 

For those who kaow the tensor theory the proof of this formula is 
verified most simply by observing that the square of the line element 
in these coordinates is da^ = dr^+r^d6^-{-r^BmWd<l>^f so that the co- 
and oontravariant components of the metric tensor are given by 

grr = 1; 9e$ = 9cl><l> = ^-^sin^fl; 

gf" = 1; =r g^<l> = r-^sinr-^d, and g = r^sin^0. 

Introducing these values in the general formula 



the above formula for is obtained directly. 

Since V depends on r only, it is clearly possible to split up the 
wave equation into several equations each depending on one coordi- 
nateonly. Write ^ 


^ ^ 

38] sia^B 


and introduce it into the wave equation. Denote by Z(i! + 1 ) and two 
constants of integration. The reason why these constants are given 
this particular form will become evident in the sequel. The wave 
equation may then be split up into three separate equations, as 
follows: 



00 

1 

= 0, 

(30 a) 

8in9 8e(“*») 


iTJ = 0, 

(30 b) 

< 

P+»’£ - 0. 

(30 c) 


The first of these equations depends upon F, and can thus only bo 
solved explicitly when the central field is specified. The functions 
7] and on the other hand, are common to aU central fields. We have, 


where A and B are constants. In order that ^ may be single-valued, 
m must be a positive or negative integer 

m = ± 0,1,2,.... 

We call m the magnetic quantum number, for reasons which will 
become obvious later on, while the number I is called the subsidiary, 
or the azimuthal, quantum number. 
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The equation satisfied by rj is the equation for Ferrers^s associated 
Legend/re function of order m and degree Z, which we shall denote by 
the symbol Pp in conformity to general usage. Let us recall briefly 
the connexion of this function with the ordinary Legendre function 
and its principal properties. 

The differential equation of an ordinary Legendre function is 
obtained from (30 b) by dropping the term in m 

Writing x = oob& 

this equation becomes 

(l-x^)^-2x^ + l(l+l)7] = 0. (31) 


Assuming an expansion in power series 

V = 

n 


and introducing it in (31), we find the following relation between the 
expansion coefficients 


^w+2 


(7i+l)(ri+2) 


The series has therefore the form AP{x)-\-BQ{x), where A and B are 
arbitrary constants and 


and Q = a;-(Z-l)(;+2)|!+(Z-3){Z-l)(Z+2)(Z+4)|!+.... 


If Z is not a positive integer, both series will diverge at a; = ±1. If 
I is even, P will break off after a finite number of steps whUe Q will 
diverge. If I is odd, the conditions are reversed. In both cases the 
polynomial which remains finite may be written in the form 




as was first shown by Rodrigues (1816). It is easily verified that 
(31) is of the self-adjoint form, and that hence the polynomials P^, the 
Legendre polynomials, form an orthogonal sequence of functions. 

Recurrence Formulae. Rodrigues’ formula forms a convenient 
starting-point for the derivation of some recurrence formulae, which 
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are frequently useful in the theory of Legendre polynomials. Denot- 
ing differentiation with respect to a: hy a dash we thus find 


■Pj+i — 


1 

2*1! dic'+i 




X 


_ 

2 ' 1 ! 


{x^-lf- 


Z-1-1 df 


2'Z! dod 


{x^-iy, 


which may be written in the form 

Pi+x — xPi = (Z-f-l)ij, (32 a) 

which is the first recurrence formula. 

Write next in Rodrigues’ formula 

(a;®— 1)*'= {x^—iy~h!^—{x^~iy-^. 

Then 

or 2ZJ; = xPi-\-lPi — Pj_i, 

from which follows the second recurrence formula 

lP^ = xP\-PU. (32 b) 

Further, multiplying (32 a) by x, replacing Z by Z-f-l in (32 b), and 
adding we get 

(l_a;0)P^ = (Z-hl)(a:P,-i^^i). (33) 

Eliminating the derivatives between these equations we find the 
last reomrence formula 


(^+l)^^+i- (2Z+ l)a;Pi+ZP,-i = 0. (34) 

Associated Legendre Pol 3 momials. Differentiate the Legendre 
equation (31) m times and write 

.tZ^P, 1 


Pf = (1— a:a)i™- 




dx^ 2HV ^ 

This expression is then found to satisfy equation (30 b). It is usually 
called Ferrers ’s associated Legendre pol 3 nioniial of degree I and 
order m. Just like the Legendre polynomials, the Pp form an ortho- 
gonal system for different values of the index I, For the sake of 
normalization it is important to know the expression of the integrated 
square of Pp, which then will also give the normalization constants 
of the Legendre polynomials. The formula in question is 

*”* J 21+1 (P:^ • 
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In order to prove this formula we proceed by steps of partial integra- 
tions. [From one of the Pf under the integral sign we select the 
differential quotient 


d^Pi __ 1 

2^Z! dx^-^ 




and denote the remaining factor by F. As this factor will be a poly- 
nomial of the (Z+m)th degree, differential coejB&oients higher than 
the (Z+m)th will vanish. The integrated parts will vanish due to the 
factor (1— ic®), and we arrive at an expression 




(_iy+m rp+m2?.\ 
-1 


{x^—iydx. 


The differential coefficient under the integral sign is now a constant, 
and may be taken out. Writing 

+11 1 



and integrating the first integral by parts, it appears that qi satisfies 
the recurrence formula 


Since = 2 we find 
We find further easily 


_ 21 
21 + 


?i = 


( iy 2(27!)^ 

^ ' (2i!+i)r 


(Z— m)! 


and hence finally 


A 72 = ^ (Z+m)! 

2Z+1 (Z-m)!’ 


(35) 


By differentiation of (32 a) and (34) respectively, and multiplica- 
tion by (1— the following two formulae are obtained after some 
calculation: 


and 


2/YYt 

{l+l-m)Pf+^-{2l+\)xPf+{l+m)Pf_^ = 0. 


(36) 

(37) 


Selection Rules. We have thus far found the characteristic function 
so far as it depends upon the polar angles, and this is sufficient for 
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the proof of the seleotion principles for the magnetic and azimuthal 
quantum numbers, and the calculation of the intensities of the transi- 
tions involving different jumps in I and m, but one and the same 
jump in the principal quantum number, which depends also on 
the radial characteiistio function. These seleotion principles are as 
follows: The magnetic quantum number changes by ±1 or zero 
in a jump, and the azimuthal quantum number changes by ± 1 only: 

m' = V = l±l. 

\m 

The first of these follows immediately from the fact that ^ oc 
This makes the components of the electric moment perpendicular to 
the polar axis vanish except when m' = mil, while the component 
in the direction of the axis vanishes in aU oases except m' = m. 
These oaloulations require no further elucidation. 

The selection principle for I is more difficult to prove, as it requires 
knowledge of the properties of associated Legendre functions. Denote 
the rectangular components of the electric moment by and 

the orientation of the axes being the usual one. Performing 
the integration with respect to (f> and leaving out the factor due 
to the radial oharaoteristio function and common constant factors, 
we find 

+1 

f (38a) 

-1 

where Ni^ and denote the normalization factors of the asso- 

ciated Legendre functions involved: 

Nl,. = jW)^ = J dx. 

~1 -1 

As regards the problem is solved by introducing for xPf^ from the 

reourrenoe formula (37) 

In virtue of the ortbogonaJity of the Pf’-funotions it then follows that 
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V is either 1 or Z— 1 as stated by the principle. By a simple appUoa- 
tion of the formula (36) we find 


(M\ - //(^+?ra)(Z-m)\ 

WvH-x - 




■m 




(2Z+1)(2Z 
(Z-|- l-)-w)(Z“4" 1 — wi) 


(2Z4-1)(2Z+3) 


')• 


To prove that obeys the same selection principle we reduce 

the order of the integrals as regards m by successive applications of 
the recurrence formula (36), eliminating Pp+^ in case of a positive 
sign, and Pp in case of a negative sign. We then get one integral of 
the form and one of the original form, but with m lowered by one 
unit. The same operation is then applied to this integral, and so on, 
until we arrive at an integral of the form 


1 



... dP* 

But eUminating (1 — from this expression 

CM? 


formula (33) we are led to integrals over which obey the 

selection principle. 

To find the analytical expression of M^±iMy another procedure is 
preferable. We consider first the case m' = m+l> V = Z+lj fi^d 
assume an expansion of the form 

z+i 

V{l--a?2)Pf= 2 (39) 

8—m+l 


where the a^’s are a set of constants. This means merely a rearrange- 
ment of the powers of a? in a polynomial, which can always be per- 
formed. Due to the orthogonality properties of the Pp we find, on 
introducmg this expansion in (38 a), that the integral reduces to 


The coefficient is simply formd by comparing the coeJBficient of 
the highest power of x on both sides of (39), which gives the relation 




21+1 


Hence, finally, 




(Z+»w+2)(Z+w!.4- 1)\ 

■('^l)(2Z+3)~ j* 


8695.16 
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The remainiag combinations are found by a aiiTii1fl.r procedure. In 
the following we give a full set for transitions V = 1—1: 

The expressions for the transitions V = l-\-i are obtained (of. 38a) 
by substituting for I and 7n — 1 and m-^1 for m in the above 
expressions. 

In most cases the energy does not depend upon the magnetic 
quantum number, so that all spectral lines differing only by a differ- 
ent m-combination will coincide. Por this reason it is of interest to 
find the total intensity of these lines. By the intensity we then mean 
the squared amplitudes, su mm ed over all m’s, which implies no 
coherence between the emitting or absorbing atoms. We find first 
from (40) for the z component 

j!— 1 ^ I 

To consider the transition Z' = -we have only to change I into 
Z-f-1 in an formulae, hence also in the final formula above, giving 

i Jf| = ^(Z-fl). 

?7l«=a •— Z 

The sum of these two expressions is equal to |(2Z-f-l). If we per- 
form the same sort of summation for \M^±My\\ we arrive in each 
case at the result that the sum is proportional to 2Z-f 1. This makes 
the total intensity of aU lines from a level with the same Z pro- 
portional to 2Z-1-1, which is just the a priori probability of an Z-state. 
This IS the sum-rvie which was found empirically by Burger and 
Dorgelo. ® 

13, The Rotator 

^ As an Ulustration of this theory we may consider the motion of a 
simple rotator, that is, a system consisting of two mass points rigidlv 
connected so that their possible motion consists in a translation and a 
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rotation. The wave equation of such a system is 


where m and M denote the masses of the two particles, and 

2/23 their rectangular coordinates. We here introduce new 
variables 

X = x^—x^; y = z = 

and ^ . Y = ^ _ 7nZi-{-]i£z2 

m+M ' m+Jf ’ m+M 

The first series of coordinates serves to refer the motion of the first 
particle to the second, supposed to be reduced to rest, and the second 
series gives the coordinates of the centre of gravity of the system. 
Introducing these new coordinates instead of the first the wave equa- 
tion assumes the form 


\\m^ M)\dx^^ dy^ 


+-] + 


1 p2 02 32 




0 . 


Supposing the potential energy to be independent of the coordinates 
of the centre of gravity, the part of the wave equation depending on 
Xy Yy and Z will have the form of a common factor, so that the term 
in ^x,Y,z dropped, which has the consequence that E now 

signifies the internal energy of the system. The reduced equation 
has the same form as that of a central field, when the mass of the 

1 ^yh 

moving particle m is multiplied by - call 

the reduced mass of the particle. 

The rotator is thus only a special case of a central field. Since we 
assume the particles rigidly connected, we may neglect the part in 
the equation (30 a) which depends upon the derivative with respect 
to r (and also neglect the potential energy of the system, which is now 
an additive constant to E only). Equation (30 a) then reduces to 


E=^ 




iO'+i)* 


A stands for the moment of inertia, calculated for the reduced mass 
of the moving particle, and we have written J instead of I to conform 
to the usual nomenclature of molecular theory. Since the radial part 
of the wave function of the system reduces to a constant this time, 
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the precediog theory of central fields suffices for the rotator in aU 
respects. 

Let ns compare this formula with the ordinary mechanical expres- 
sion of the energy of a rotator, 3£^j2A, where M is the angular 
momentum. We find at once 

For large values oij this quantity thus signifies the angular momentum 
in units of A/27r, and it is easy to see that the subsidiary quantum 
number I has the same significance in the general case of a central 
field. 


14. The Balmer Formula 

Consider next the problem of an electron moving in a Coulomb 
field of force so that the potential energy is given by 


7 = 


r 


where Z is the atomic number of the nucleus. Equation (30 a) for 
the radial wave function then assumes the form 


= 0. (41) 

When r approaches infinity, | will satisfy approximately the reduced 
equation ^ 2 


If E is positive, this equation defines as a trigonometric function, 
which remains finite for all values of r, so that | will approach zero 
when r approaches infinity. For small values of r the functional form 
of i will depend essentially on the term Z(Z+ l)/r2, so that the question 
whether ^ is finite and uniform or not depends on I but not on E. 
This means that all positive values of E are admissible. A positive 
E means mechanically that the electron is moving in a hyperbolic 
orbit, and we have the expected result that fi'ee electrons may take 
on a continuous range of energy values. 

When E is negative, conditions are different, since will approach 
towards an exponential function as r approaches infinity: 


= Ae'^+Be-'^, 
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A and B being constants. It is clear that A must be zero in the true 

solution and that B will then no longer be a constant, but a slowly 

varying function of r. To find the actual form of this function we 

write t. / \ et 

i = y(z)e-^; z = kt, 

in consequence of which equation (41) assumes the form 


. _ Ze^ 

^ K W ' 


where 

To solve this equation we assume a series expansion of the form 

2 / = 2 

8 

whioli, when introduced in the differential equation for y, demands 
the following relation between two oonseoutive expansion coefficients; 

25— A 

This series must break off for some upper index in order to prevent 
y from behaving ultimately like the exponential function e^, which 
again means an infinite value of the wave function at infinity. But 
the series can only break off if the numerator happens to become zero 
for a particular value of s. This means that |A must be an integer, 
usually called the principal quantum number and denoted by n. 

The highest power in the series expression of y{z) is thus 
Prom the form of the recurrence formula for the coeflS.cients it follows 
further that the series will start with a term because the ooefiB.cient 
of in (41 a) is infinite, so that must itself vanish, in order that 

ai shall be a finite quantity. 

Introducing the proper expression for k in the equation for A and 
solving for the energy we find 




This will give the correct theory for the Balmer terms of hydrogen, 
provided the Rydberg constant is given by 


This relation was discovered by Bohr in 1913 in his first attempt to 
develop the quantum theory of spectra. 
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In the above caloidations we have assumed the nucleus to be at 
rest. This means, as wsls proved earlier, that the electronic mass 
occurring in the above formulae is not the true but the reduced mass 

__ mM 

where m is the mass of the electron and M that of the nucleus. 
Since a proton is about 1,800 times heavier than an electron, there 
will be very little difference between [i and m. But the difference 
is large enough to be measured spectroscopically. This may be done 
by comparing the ordinary Balmer lines of hydrogen with the corre- 
sponding spark lines of helium. Since the mass of the alpha particle 
is about four times larger than that of a proton, the helium lines will 
appear displaced a little to the violet with respect to the hydrogen 
lines. This displacement is even large enough to be measurable in 
certain stellar spectra, where it was found in quantitative agreement 
with theory.t 


15. Atomic Dimensions 

It is of interest to consider how the atomic dimensions come out of 
the present theory. Being statistical in its nature, we can only expect 
to be able to define mean values for the dimensions. 

We have already seen how the probability distribution of the 
electron in the hydrogen atom is determined as regards dependence 
on direction ffom the nucleus. In order to find its dependence on 
distance from the nucleus we must turn to the radial wave function. 
Let us first of all consider the unit of length in which our radial 
coordinate z is expressed. In our earlier notation this is equal to l//<r. 
Since we now have determined the characteristic values of E, we 
may express /c as a function of the principal quantum number n. This 
gives for the unit length 


I _ n 

K 4fn^iie^ Z 


6.10-»^cm. 

Zi 


For the normal state of hydrogen = Z = 1. This unit length is 
thus of the order of magnitude of ordinary atomic dimensions, and 
we must demand that for 2-values appreciably larger than unity tlic 
radial wave function must fall off very rapidly for atoms in tlie 
normal state. 


t H. H. Plaakett, JDow. Astrophya, Oba. Victoria, 1 (1922), 326. 
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Let us now turn to the actual expression of the radial wave func- 
tion for hydrogen. The relation between consecutive expansion 

coejfficients of 2 / is 0 / _ \ 

^ 1 

* {S-l){8+l+l) 



Fig. 1. CrapliH of tho probability distribution of tho oloctron in a hydrogon atom 
ns a function of the distanco from tho nucleus. OrdiriatoB aro and abscissae 

7^2 

tho radius vector r in units of = a == 5 . 10“® cm. Tho numbors written on tho 

^TTjJLe 

curves signify tlio corresponding principal quantum number n. Tho subsidiary 
quantum number I is written to tho right. 

Writing a — Z— n+l, and jS == 2Z+2, 

the radial wave function ^ = ye~^ assumes the form 

oi(o£+l)...(a+n-Z— 2)(2z)»-'-i \ 
2){n-l- 1 ) 1 / • 

For the normal state (n = 1, Z = 0) the wave function reduces to a 
mere exponential e~“. 
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For atoms in excited states {i.e. with n>l) the wave function 
will always possess maxima outside the centre. In particular, when 
w = Z+1 the wave function reduces to the form 

I = const. 

which has a smgle maximum at 

z = n—l. 

This maximum is likely to persist as the principal ma xim um also 
in oases when I is smaller than n—l, but then there will, besides, 
occur a series of subsidiaoy maxima for smaller z-values. When Z = 0 
there is always a pronounced maximum at the centre. Some interesting 
cases are illustrated in Fig. 1. 

The marked variation in the distribution function shown by these 
figures has a simple mechanical meaning. It wiQ be noted, for 
instance, that when I = % — 1 there exists only a single maximum of 
The electron is then running preferentially in a spherical shell, 
and it is interesting to note that in the earlier form of the quantum 
theory this case corresponded to a circular orbit. As I approaches 
zero, the maxima of approach towards the origin. This means, 
mechanically, that the orbits become more eccentric, so the electron 
spends more and more time in the vicinity of the nucleus. This is 
clear from the fact that the eccentricity of a quantized orbit in a 
hydrogen atom was earlier given by (Z+l)2/w®}. 

For the purpose of qualitative considerations it is frequently of 
advantage to use this mechanical picture of the electron orbits rather 
than the wave-mechanical language. This will be largely done in the 
account of the periodic system given in Chapter VI. 
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ATOMS WITH ONE OUTER ELECTRON AND AN 
ELECTRONIC CORE 

16 . The Rydberg -Ritz Formula 

This theory of the hydrogen atom may be considered as a first approxi- 
mation for a much wider class of atoms, those, namely, where a single 
electron is moving at fairly large distances from the rest of the atom, 
consisting of the nucleus and an attendant core of inner electrons. 
Such cases are frequently met with in atomic theory, first of all for 
ordinary electrically neutral alkali atoms, or singly ionized alkaline 
earth atoms. The classification of the energy levels by quantum 
numbers n and I is equally useful in both cases. But while in hydrogen 
(to our order of approximation) all sub-states with the same n have 
the same energy, there will in other atoms also appear a dependence 
on Z. The very large increase in distinguishable energy levels pro- 
duced in this way does not show up to a corresponding degree in the 
form of spectral lines because of the selection principle for the 
subsidiary quantum number. Since this number can only change by 
+ 1 or —1 in a jump, the number of possible spectral lines corre- 
sponding to a jump n to n' will not be nn' but only 2n'— 1, where 
is supposed to be smaller than n. 

The spectral terms are usually designated by first giving the 
principal quantum number, and then the subsidiary quantum number 
symbolized by letters in the order s,p,dyf,g,.,.. This designation 
is taken over from early spectroscopic literature, meaning sharp, prin- 
cipal, diffuse, fundamental, etc., which names were used for certain 
spectral line series. Thus 28 means n = 2, Z = 0. The extension 
of this notation to atoms with several outer electrons will be given 
later on. 

From the work of Rydberg and Ritz it follows tliat the energy levels 
of an atom of the kind under consideration may be given by an expres- 
sion of the form 

„ _ BhZ^ 

where 8, according to Ritz, has the form 

S - 8i(Z)+S2(Z)/i-‘^. 


3695.15 
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It is cRBtomaay to call the effective quantum number, and 
denote it by 

We shall now show how it is possible to give a theoretical inter- 
pretation of this formula on the basis of the wave-mechanical theory, 
by assuming the atoms in question to consist of an inner electronic 
core and a single outer electron. 

For this purpose we recall the theory of small perturbations given 
earlier which leads up to the equation 

m 

It may be recalled that the wave function of a certain distribution of 
atoms over various quantum states is supposed to be given by 

= 


where the are constants or functions of the time, and is the 
wave function of the nth state in the imperturbed problem. Finally, 
is given by 




where K is the perturbation term in the Hamiltonian of the wave 
equation, while the integration is extended to the whole of the con- 
figuration space of the atom. 

In the present simple case K stands simply for the change in 
potential energy due to the deformation of the electronic core, and 
is independent of the time. This has the obvious consequence that 
must be proportional to and will hence oscillate 

very rapidly about zero as a mean value, except in the case . 

All terms in the sum occurring in the variational equation (42) will 
therefore vanish in the mean, except the ?^th term, when E^ = E^^. 
The equation is then easily integrated, giving 

= const. 


The perturbation will thus result in an increase of the total energy 
by an amount p ^ 


The next step is to find the proper expression of K for the case in 
question. Imagine the outer electron to be so far off from the core 
that the force on the electron will correspond to the Coulomb force 
due to the net electric charge on the core. Then each electron of 
the core screens effectively one unit positive charge on the nucleus. 
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Assume next the distance to diminish. The core will then by and by 
become electrically polarized by the electron, the axis of the induced 
electric doublet passing through the electron. Let M be the strength 
of the induced doublet and r the distance of the electron from the 
nucleus. The doublet will then exert an attractive force ^Mejr^ on 
the electron — attractive because the outer electron will push the irmer 
electrons farther off and attract the nucleus, so as to give this latter a 
better chance to act. But the doublet strength itself is proportional to 
the external force, that is, 

where a is a constant. The reactive force of the doublet is therefore 
— and derives from a potential — ae2/2r^, which then is the 
quantity denoted by K above: 

TC — _ 

The calculation of the average value of K is much simplified by a 
reference to the theory of Laguerre polynomials,*!* which are defined by 

(—a?)® . 


= {n\y 




Denote by the rth derivative of the nth. Laguerre polynomial. 
Then the radial wave function of the hydrogen atom may be written 
in the form 

^{x) = const. {x = 2Kr), 

or X 2z in our earlier notation. 

There is a generating function associated with these poly- 

nomials, which is such that 

G{x,t) = = 2 


J} = 0 


Differentiating tliis relation r times with respect to x we find 
tP 


Hence 


2 

33 =>0 




Pu'i r 


Zw p 
V,Q ^ 


3;S.i-2/+2g-a; jr^r ]j^ 


W 

{(1— «)(i— 1*)}’'+^ 


o 
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t I. Waller, Zeita^J. PhysiJc, 38 (1926), 036, 
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00 

where « is a constant. Remembering that J dx = n\ we find 

0 

easily 

J a;a44!/+8e-»(ia^i)2^a: = {(n+l)!p(a+2l+2)IP^, 

0 

where is the ooefScient of in the power series expansion of 

(1— i)5+i(l— 

The above formula is just of the type we need, since it gives the 
integral over the square of a wave function multiplied by an arbitrary 
power of the argument. 

In the application in view we need the above formula for the 
calculation of the integral over K, in which case we must put 5 = — 4 
in the above formulae. However, it is also necessary to evaluate the 
integrals for 5 = 0, in order to obtain the factor of normalization. 
!For this latter case we find 

po _ 2n(n+2)l _ 

^ - (2Z+2)!(?i-Z-1)! 

and I dx = - 

Ror a = —4 we find after some lengthy calculations 

P-4 = ^n+l)\{Zn^-l(l+ l)} 

(2!!+3)!(w-i-ljl 

and 


Fg.a-2g,-x/Ln+i)2 ^ — 2{n+l)l%Zv?— 1(1+1)} 

J» 6 \-^n+i ) - ^^_i_-^y^^2,l-l)l{2l+l)(2l+2)(2l+Z) 

Hence it follows easily for the additional energy that 

iae^K^iZn^—ljl+l)} 


= J K^x^ dx = 


n(2l-l)l(2l+l){2l+2){2l+Z) 

Writing the total energy of the state in question iu the form 
„ BhZ^ BhZ^ 2BhZ^ 

•“n! — 


71“ 


-S+... 


(n-S)2 

and comparing the last term with the above expression of we 
find the Rydberg-Eitz correction to be given by 


» _ iocZ^ Z-l{l+l)ln^ . _ h? 

° aS (2Z-l)Z(2Z+l)(2Z+2)(2?+3)’ “ 47r*eV' 

It will be noticed that this expression is just of the form adopted 
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by Eitz for the empirical correction. Also the absolute value is in 
fair agreement with observations; but some outstanding exceptions 
may be noted. First it breaks down in case of sharp terms (Z = 0). 
This is due to the fact that our expression for the perturbing potential 
is then erroneous, and better results are obtained by using an ordinary 
Coulomb potential inside the core and neglecting the correction 
outside the core. 

In other cases the approximation breaks down although Z is not 
nearly zero. But then it has been shown to be due to a kind of reson- 
ance, that is, the lines in the spectrum of the radiation absorbed by 
the core come close to the lines emitted or absorbed by the outer 
electron, or, otherwise expressed, certain arc lines tend to coincide 
with certain spark lines of the same element.t 

17. The Spinning Electron 

Under sufficiently high resolving power the hydrogen lines are 
shown to consist of a number of components. This feature was ex- 
plained by Sommerfeld in the early days of the quantum theory as a 
consequence of the relativity formula for the variation of mass with 
velocity, and was for some time regarded as the most convincmg 
proof of this formula. The expression for the energy in the quantized 
states found by Sommerfeld was the following: 

Here y is the so-called fine structure constant 

27re“ 

while the other symbols have their usual significance. The value of 
y is nearly 1/137, and in Eddington’s theory of the ratio between 
the mass of an electron and that of a proton J y is exactly 1/137. But 
this theory is at present regarded with reserve by most physicists. 

The Sommerfeld formula agreed well with the observed fine struc- 
ture of the hydrogen lines, and also with the fine structure of the 
corresponding lines of ionized helium. It was further strikingly con- 
firmed by the fine structure of X-rays, which present an analogous 
problem. 

t Cf. E. Schrodinger, Ann. d. Phyaik, 77 (1026), 43. 
t Proe. Roy. Boa. A, 134 (1931), 624. 
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Later on, however, unexplained features appeared, which threw 
doubt on the exact validity of the Sommerfeld formula. There were 
difficulties in the classification of X-ray levels, and in the com- 
plex structures of optical levels as well. Another serious difficulty 
which embarrassed atomic theory at that time was the Zeeman 
effect, which also seemingly was connected with the theory of the 
complex structure of the lines, although the reason for this was 
obscure. 

All these difficulties were removed by the hypothesis of Goudsmit 
and Uhlenbeckf that the electron carries an elementary magnet and 
angular momentum, in addition to its mass and charge. The angular 
momentum, ‘the spin’, of an electron is assumed to be 



and the elementary magnetic moment 

M = — P. 

fJiC 

That the magnetic moment will influence the conditions when the 
atom is in a magnetic field, and also wiien several electrons are 
present, is fairly clear. It is perhaps less clear how the structure of the 
hydrogen lines can be influenced by the magnetic moment, since the 
electron is moving in an electrostatic field, which should not influence 
a magnet at all. The solution of this apparent difficulty lies in the 
fact that relative to the electron the proton is moving very fast, and 
hence constitutes an electric current, with an attendant magnetic 
field. The relation between the magnetic field strength tlio 
electric field strength E, and the velocity of the electron V is found by 
observing that the local rate of change of the electric field intensity 
vsdth time experienced by the electron moving with velocity V is 

5 = (W)E = ourl(ExV), 

01 

on assuming th.e local electric density zero, so that divE — 0. 
Maxwell’s first equation of the electromagnetic field then assumes 
the form , op' i 

ourlH = f _ = ourli(Ex V). 
c dt c 


t Natunoisa, 13 (1926), 063; NcUure, 117 (1926), 264. 
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H = i(ExV). 

Formally a vector whose curl and divergence vanish might be added 
to the right-hand side of this relation. But since this vector must 
vanish at infinity, it must vanish everywhere. In the further treat- 
ment of the problem it is necessary to take account of the relativity 
modifications of kinematics. This is evident since the effect of the 
spin is supposed to serve as correction to the Sommerfeld relativity 
formula. The point at issue is that the effect of a magnetic field on 
a magnetized spinning top is to induce it to perform a slow precession 
of its axis of rotation. The accelerated motion of the electron round 
the proton wiU, on the other hand, when the relativity modifications 
are taken into account, be equivalent to another precession of the 
frame of reference of the spinning electron, which is of the same 
order of magnitude. This effect was discovered by Thomas,t and is 
known as the Thomas Precession, It works in the opposite direction 
to the induced magnetic field, and reduces it by a factor If we 
only had to deal with the fine structure of the hydrogen lines, this 
factor would not be of so much consequence, as it cannot then be 
distinguished from the arbitrarily adopted values of the elementary 
magnetic moment and spin of the electron. But the Thomas pre- 
cession becomes of essential importance when it comes to the explana- 
tion of the anomalous Zeeman effect, as it is only in this way possible 
to explain the two effects simultaneously with the same values of 
spin and magnetic moment. 

An elementary magnet of moment M subjected to the influence of 
a magnetic field of strength H has a potential energy 

The proof of this formula is very simple and need not be repeated 
here. The next step is to introduce the proper expressions of M and H 
in this formula and to calculate the average value of the interaction 
energy. This was carried out by DarwinJ on one hand and Heisen- 
berg and Jordanjl on the other. The result is, for a hydrogenic atom, 
that the average additional energy in a stationary state is 

rT--w 

l(l+l){2l+l) 

"i" L. H. Thomas, Phil. Mag., ser. 3, 7 (1927), 1. 

t Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 115 (1927), 1. I1 Zeits.f. Phyaik, 37 (1926), 263. 
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We have written down the formula in the above rather complicated 
form because this is the way in which it was first stated. Here s 
represents the angular momentum of spin in units of hj27r, and is 
thus to be taken equal to Further, i is a new quantum number 
which appears in consequence of the degeneracy of the Balmer terms. 
It signifies the total angular momentum of the atom, orbital plus 
spin, and is thus either equal to l-\-\ or However, j is always 
positive, so that the level Z = 0 is single, having j == | only, J = — i 
being rejected. Introducing the proper expressions of j and s as 
given above, we find that all distinguishable energy levels will be 
given by the single formula 


gy Zor^(Z+l) 

^ n Z{2Z+1)(Z+1)' 


(43) 


the alternatives in the numerator corresponding to j = Z+^- and 
2 respectively. 

To complete the solution of the problem it is necessary to calculate 
the wave-mechanical equivalent of the Sommerfeld relativity formula. 
This is a straightforward problem, which leads to a resultant expres- 
sion of the energy 


which, differs from the Sommerfeld formula by the substitution of 
l—\ for 1. Expanding this expression to the second order in y* we 
find 




rl^L 


n 


]• 


Adding (43) to this expression we find that all fine structure levels 
corresponding to a given n are contained in the formula 


E = 


y^ZV 1 

n 4nf 


(I =0,1,2,...), 


without introducing ambiguous signs. The reason for this is that the 
levels wUl coincide in pairs. The ?ith level will thus be spUt up into 
n component levels, which are given by the above formula. 

The introduction of an electronic spin also influences the magnetic 
quantum number. This is now more naturally defined with respect 
to the total quantum number j, representing the component of j 
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parallel to a given direction. It may therefore run through the series 


of values 




Thus m is no longer an integer. For further details compare the paper 
of Heisenberg and Jordan referred to above {Zeits, f, Physik, 37 
(1926), 263), It is sufficient here to give the final formula for the 
change in the energy levels of an atom caused by a homogeneous 
magnetic field of field strength H: 


V I ^ 2j(i+i) 


where the magnetic quantum number m is defined in the above 
manner. In this formula H is supposed infinitely small, so that the 
true magnetic energy is essentially smaller than the separation of 
the fine structure levels. 


18. The Alkali Spectra 

Consider next the case of an atom in wliich a single electron moves 
at relatively large distances from an inner core of electrons, which 
remains practically unaltered during transitions of the outer electron. 
This model was previously adopted as a basis for the interpretation 
of the arrangement of tlie spectral terms into s, p, d series, etc., the 
Rydberg-Ritz formula, and the selection principle for the subsidiary 
quantum number. While these cliaracteristics apply more or less 
accurately to a large number of elements witli rather different 
chemical jn’opertics, wliich suggest the presence of several outer 
electrons, we shall now see that when the electronic spin is taken 
into account we must limit the application of this model to atoms of 
alkali metals only. 

In fact, it will be expected that formula (43) for the magnetic 
energy of the spinning electron may be taken over also for the more 
general case, provided tlic cliango in the orbit of tlie electron is 
compensatiid by tlie use of an effective cpiantum number instead 
of 7 ^. A change of I by one unit will now affect also, and this will 
have the effect of suppressing the coincidence of levels in pairs. The 
only fine structure left over is then the one given by the ambiguity of 
(43) which corresponds to a level separation of 


LE == ^ 




In case of 5 -terms the ambiguity vanishes, owing to the fact that j is 

3596.15 


I 
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not permitted to be negative. Hence the s-terma are always singlets. 
That a formula of the form (44) will fit the observational data con- 
oeming doublet spectra was shown by Land6, and by MiUikan and 
Bowen. 

It should be noted that the relativity term has disappeared from 
the above expression of the doublet separation. The alkali doublets 
are thus an exclusive effect of the electronic spin, in contradistinction 
to the fine structure of hydrogen, which is a combined effect of rela- 
tivity and spin. 

In case of elements other than alkali metals, or in case of spectra of 
higher order, more complicated multiplicities will be found, which 
cannot be explained on the above hnea. These multiplicities are due 
to the interaction of several valency electrons, both as regards their 
spins as well as their orbital magnetic moments. 

In the above short account of the spinning electron mechanical 
notions are used considerably beyond the limits of their ai^plicability . 
It is therefore gratifying that Diracf was able to give the theory 
such a turn that the electronic spin appeared as a sole effect of the 
relativity modifications in mechanics, without introducing the notion 
of spin explicitly, a state of affairs which is more in keeping with (^nr 
general feeling about the matter. But for practical puiposca it is an 
established use to talk of the electron ‘as if’ it carried a spin and a 
magnetic moment, which is especially convenient in qualitative dis- 
cussions of spectral structure. For this resison we shall not cutcv 
further into details of Dirac’s relativistic theory. 

t Ptoc. Boy. Soc. A, 117 (1928), 610; 118 (1928), 361. 
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THE PERIODIC SYSTEM 
19, Pauli’s Exclusion Principle 

Bbb’ore considering the theory of spectra of higher multiplicities it 
is necessary to study in more detail how the interaction between 
several electrons in an atom is to be treated on the basis of the 
present theory. One soon encounters the difficulty that a large class 
of solutions, which are perfectly good from a theoretical point of view, 
are not realized in atomic configurations. How this comes about is 
best seen from an example like the followmg. 

Consider a hydrogenic atom in its normal state, characterized by 
the values 1, ± 4, 0, J of the quadruple numbers n, m, Z, and j. Assume 
the nuclear charge to consist of several elementary units, and con- 
sider the process of capturing additional electrons in the atom, 
external agencies being absent. Neglecting the electronic inter- 
actions we expect the electron last bound to suffer a series of transi- 
tions, and finally also to be bound in a normal state. Wliat difference 
will tlio interaction between the electrons make to tliis result ? For 
the spectrum of the radiation omitted during tlio binding process 
the difference may be considerable. The original system happens, 
namely, to possess an exceptional typo of degeneracy, which makes 
the perturbations in the energy values abnormally large. Other- 
wise the evolution of the system will proceed very much as if the 
interaction between the electrons wore absent. In jiarticular, the 
final state of the system is likely to bo characterized by the same 
set of quantum numbers as a normal hychogonic state containing 
two electrons. The functional dependence of tlio energy ujion tho 
quantum numbers may, liowover, be somowliat different from tlio 
pure liyclrogonio case, but tins is an unimportant ])oint here. Adding 
a third electron to the atom would ])robal)ly only result in tho intro- 
duction of a third o(|uivalent electron. In short, w(^ expect all 
electrons to be l)Ound in equivalent states. 

This conclusion, however, is contiudictod by a mass of facts in 
atomic physics, notably the structure of X-ray spectra and o]itical 
multiplots, as well as tho pronounced jicriodicity in tho chemical 
properties of tho elements. Tt is thorofore necessary to r(^strici» the 
possible solutions by an exclusion ju'incipic, which can he formulatc^d 
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as follows: an atomic system will never contain equivalent electrons. 
We then assume equivalence to be defined by equal values of the 
quantum numbers n, ly m, and 

Dirac and Heisenberg have brought Pauli’s principle into a \iov\n 
which is convenient for discussions on the basis of wave moohanics. 
Consider an atomic system containing r electrons, and lot ipi, 
be the characteristic solutions of the wave equation corresponding 
to this atom. Due to the linearity of the wave equation the solidions 
in question can be separated into two series and such that the 

functions of the first series are -unaltered by interchanging the jiosi- 
tion of two electrons, while the functions of the second series cliango 
the sign only by this process. That is, the functions of tlie first series 
are symmetric and those of the second series antisymmetric in the 
coordinates and the spins of the electrons. 

The possibility of this requirement being admitted, it follows that. 
aU harmonic amplitudes in the electrical moment of the atom, whu!h 
involve one symmetric and one antisymmetric wave riinction a.r(‘, 
zero. 

The truth of this statement follows directly from the fact. I.ha1. int.(n’- 
changing two electrons, the integral over the wave fiinct.ions whie.h 
gives the harmonic amplitude associated witli the transitions in 
question wiU change its sign if it involves one symmcd.rie and one*, 
antisymmetric wave fimction. In as much as the electrons are supposed 
to possess identical structures the amplitudes in question cannot, 
possibly alter their value by such an interchange, and t.lie int.(^grals 
must vanish. The possible stationary states of a system ol* i(I(Mdi<uil 
electrons therefore fall in two series between which there can oc(un’ 
no transitions. Each of these series therefore constitutes n.n imh'- 
pendent class of solutions of the quantum problems. 

Pauh’s principle applies to the antisymmetric functions, whih^ tlu^ 
symmetric functions must be rejected as solutions of atomic ])rol)lems. 
However, in the quantum theory of the radiation field the syinm(d.ri('. 
functions are of importance, while the antisymmetric must, hc^ rev 
jeoted. It should also be realized that symmetric functions arc 
frequently used in atomic problems, when a solution is sought by 
neglect of the electronic spin. It is then understood, however, that 
using these solutions there will be no more electrons in the atom 
than may be labelled in an individual mamier by a suitable (listribu- 
tion of the spins. 
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Pauli’s exclusion principle is best illustrated by a discussion of the 
chemical properties of the elements. For a detailed theory the actual 
solutions of the wave equation for molecular systems will, of course, 
play the principal part, but for a qualitative survey Pauli’s principle 
is like a flash-light that suddenly illuminates the night. 

It is clear that the pronounced periodicity of the chemical pro- 
perties of the elements must be primarily determined by the atomic 
surface electrons, since there is no particular reason why electrons 
buried deep in the atom should have any influence on the outside, 
apart from their screening effect on the nuclear charge. And we shall 
see that the surface electrons must exhibit a periodicity which really 
goes parallel to the chemical properties in a striking manner, provided 
Pauli’s principle is duly considered. 

Consider as an illustration the imaginary case in which the inter- 
action between the electrons in the atom is neglected. In order to 
fix the otherwise indefinite magnetic quantum number m we assume 
the atom to be situated in a weak magnetic field. The state of each 
electron is then characterized by tlio four numbers Z, m, and 
By Pauli’s princiifie no two electrons can occupy the same state. 
There can thus only bo two electrons in the state n = I, since then 
Z = 0, j = J, and m == ±1. For n — 2 there are eight permissible 


states: 


I = 0, ;/ = m — ±1- 

^ = i> i = = ±l 

1 =^ 1 , m==d::-5andd::J, 

In general, for a given value of I there are 4Z+2 possible states. We 
shall adopt the nomenclature tliat all electrons with the same value 
of I form a sub-grou]:), and that all electrons with the same value of 
n form a ])rincipal groui). In each sub-groui^ there are then 4Z+2 
(dectrons, while a principal group contains electrons, since 

z-o 


In X-ray spoctr()Hco 2 )y a definite nomenclature has been adopted 
for the principal (dectronic groups, eacli group being denoted by a 
capital letU^r, starting with K and continuing upwards through the 
alphabet. Thus the ii^-group (n = 1) contains 2 . l^ = 2 electrons, the 
i-group {71 = 2 ) contains 2.22 = 8 electrons, the JIf -group {n == 3 ) 
contains 2 . 32 = 18 electrons, and so on. For the sub-groups we shall 
use the nomenclature of optical spectroscopy, and denote them by 
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the letters a, p, d, /, etc. Thus the groups 'with Z = 0, 1, 2, 3,... will 
be denoted by the letters s, p, d, f and will be called the s, p, d, 
/-groups. In order to indioate the principal group to which a given 
sub-group belongs we put the value of n. in front of it, as is customary 
in spectroscopy. The d-sub-group of the Jf -group will thus be 
denoted by 3d. 

We have already seen that the first two principal groups will 
contain 2 and 8 electrons respectively, such that these groups will be 
expected to be just saturated in helium {Z = 2) and neon {Z = 10). 
These elements are remarkable for the fact that they form inert 
gases, which do not enter into chemical combinations of any kind 
and can only be made to hquefy at extremely low temperatures. 
This fact immediately suggests that the ability of an atom to enter 
into chemical combinations depends essentially upon the degree to 
which its outer electronic group is saturated. Further information is 
obtained by considering the elements adjacent to an inert gas in the 
periodic system. In fact, since an inert gas is supposed to contain a 
saturated electronic group, the succeeding element will jn-osumably 
have a single electron loosely bound outside a saturated group. This 
surmise is amply confirmed by the spectra of tho alkali metals. The 
unit valency of the alkali is therefore linked up with tho fact that tho 
surface group of the atoms contains a single electron only. 

The further fact that these elements carry a positive charge in 
electrol 3 dio solutions, i.e. are electro-positive, means evidently that 
the additional electron is only loosely bound and easily lost. Tliis 
is, of course, a fact which is well known from spectroscopic measure- 
ments of the strength of the binding of the electron. 

Conversely, the electronic configuration of the elements preceding 
the inert gases, the halogens, must have a surface group which is 
saturated save for the absence of a single electron. The fact that those 
elements are monovalent and electro-negative means therefore tliat 
an misaturated group has a strong tendency to take up an o.xtra 
electron, so as to complete the group in question. This hapi)ens in 
spi'te of the fact that the atom acquires a surplus negative charge in 
the process. 

It is now easy to generalize and to ascribe the divalent and electro- 
negative properties of the elements preceding the halogens to tho 
fact that the electronic surface groups of these elements will bo 
saturated by the addition of two electrons. Similarly, the fact that 
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the alkaline earths are divalent and electro-positive means that the 
siirface group contains two electrons only. 

This picture gives a suggestive explanation of the chemical affinity 
between electro-negative and electro-positive elements as a simple 
recombination between particles of opposite electric polarity. The 
recombination of a positive sodium atom with a negative chlorine 
atom to form an electrically neutral NaCl molecule being analogous 
to the recombination of a free electron with a positive nucleus to 
form an atom. In this way we obtain the first partial understanding 
of all heteropolar chemical combinations, i.e. the cases in which the 
combining entities have opposite electric polarities. Considering 
electronic groups half-way completed, we shall be somewhat embar- 
rassed, however, to say which way the group is Hkely to complete 
itself, either by loosing some electrons and becoming electro-positive 
or by adding surplus electrons and become electro-negative, or on the 
whole how many valencies the atom will possess. The rule here seems 
to be, as has been elaborated in detail by Slater, that the valency is 
determined by the resultant spin of the electrons in the outer group. 
That a closed group has no resultant spin is a simple consequence of 
Pauli’s principle. 

20. Influence of Electronic Screening 

It is now time to inqu’ove iii)on the simple model of an atom, which 
was adopted as a basts of tlie discussion. The neglect of the inter- 
action between tlic electrons in the atom served the purpose of indi- 
cating the main origin of the periodicity in the chemical properties, 
and the parallelism between atomic structure and chemical valency, 
Howevci‘, this parallelism raises the pertinent question why atoms 
with incomplete electronic groups have a tendency to complete them- 
selves by adding or losing electrons. A quick glance over the 
periodic system shows, moreover, that the chemical properties of 
successive olomcntH arc irequontly quite different from the succession 
predicted by energetic considerations when the interaction between 
tlic electrons is neglected. 

It so luippons that it is fairly simple to find a satisfactory answer 
to both questions. It is foi* this purpose largely sufficient to deal 
with the problem from the approximate point of view which was used 
in discussing tine Rydberg-Kitz formida. 

Assume that an atom is constructed in the following manner. 
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Initially there is a bare nucleus with Z positive charges and Z free 
electrons. These latter are then one by one carried into the field of 
the nucleus, so that the atom is being built up in successive steps. 
The first electron bound by the nucleus will, when left to itself, 
evidently settle down into a normal hydrogenic state. The binding 
of the second electron will now be complicated by the fact that the 
inner electron will exert a screening effect, such that at great dis- 
tances from the nucleus the conditions wdll approximate the case of 
a hydrogenic atom with atomic number 1. When the second 
electron has settled down into its normal state we can still assume 
that the field of force it is running in is, on an average, centrally 
symmetrical and practically hydrogenic, but the screening by the first 
electron is not unity any more, but has rather some value between 
and J. 

Consider next the binding of the third electron, the first electron 
of the L-group. It runs outside the Z-group most of the time, so tlxat 
the jK’-electrons will do their fall amount of screening. This means, 
among other things, that the dimensions of the i-grou}> will be 
larger than would have been the case if the /^-electrons were absent. 
Adding more electrons to the atom, the mutual screening of electrons 
in the L-group must also be taken into account. 

It is important then to realize that the mutual screening between 
electrons in the same group may be essentially smaller than the 
screening by inner groups. The reason for this is essentially einl)()fl led 
in the electrostatic theorem that a spherically symmetric distribu- 
tion of electricity outside a sphere will not give rise to an electric 
force inside the sphere. Considering, for instance, the motion of an 
i-electron we realize that the screening by -electrons is practically 
complete, while the i-electrons themselves will occupy an inter- 
mediate position. 

This incomplete screening between electrons in the same gr(m]), 
particularly when the group approaches completion, is tlie main 
cause of the electro-negative properties of the halogens and allic^d 
elements. In fact, an incomplete screening must, for electrons in iln^ 
given group, be e(][uivalent to a surplus positive charge of the nucleus. 
It is therefore not surprising that in an electronic group nearing 
completion this virtual charge has become equivalent to one or more 
real positive charges, such as to warrant the binding of sur])lus 
electrons in the group. 
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21. Relative Importance of Sub-groups 

In the case of Jkf -electrons the screening by K- and jL-eleotrons 
amounts to nearly ten units. But in this case there may be con- 
siderable difference between electrons in different sub-groups. The 
5-electrons, for instance, will frequently penetrate even within the 
region of the Jf-electrons, and thus experience the full force of the 
nucleus. The d-electrons, on the other hand, will run in spherical 
shells, practically, outside both the K- and ^-electrons, and hence be 
screened by ioner groups to the maximiun amount, and this differ- 



Eio. 2. Tho periodic Bystom of the olemGnts. The principal periods are represented 
by the arrangement of the olomenta in horizontal rows. Elements belonging to the 
iron group, the zirconium -palladium group, and tlio rare eartlis are enclosed by 
frames. Chemically i-olatod elements are connected by full lines. 

ence grows more and more important on passing to higher groups. 
Bor the 5-eleotrons will penetrate into the /f -shell no matter to which 
shell they belong, and thus break tlirough all intermediate groups. 

It is this difference in the screening for electrons in different sub- 
groups which is the essential cause of tho irregular succession in the 
chemical properties of heavier atoms. 

In order to facilitate tho survey of tho elements we give in Big. 2 
a diagram of tho periodic system, which brings out the periodicity in 
a rather striking way. In this diagram the principal periods, counted 
from one inert gas to the next, are written in separate rows. Elements 
in different periods, but with similar chemical properties, are con- 
nected by vertical or oblique lines. Adjacent elements with similar 
chemical properties arc underlined. 

3606.15 v 
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22. The Problem of Argon 

The elements from hydrogen to argon appear to be built in the 
succession predicted from the simplified scheme with the electronic 
screening left out of consideration. Thus helium closes the if -group, 
and neon the L-group. The next inert gas should be expected at 
atomic number 2.12+2.22+2. 3^ = 28. 


Element number 28, however, is occupied by the metal nickel, the 
properties of which differ very much from those of an inert gas. On 
the other hand, already at atomic number 18 there occurs an inert 
gas, argon. This element marks the completion of the -group of the 
JIf -electrons, but not the Jkf -group itself. The fact that a sub-group 
here takes over the function played by principal groups in tlie earlier 
elements marks the stage when the difference in screening effect of 
sub-groups has increased to prime importance. 

That this is the true explanation is nicely shown by the succeed- 
ing element potassium. Since argon closes the 3^-group, we should 
expect potebssium to possess a closed 3p-group and a single 3d-clectron 
running nearly circularly outside. The question here naturally arises, 
however, whether an electron having the low principal quantum 
number 3, and being exposed to the full screening of 18 electrons, 
will have less or more energy than an electron having higher principal 
quantum number 4, and the advantage of being an ^-electron wliich 
may penetrate through the intervening shells right into the vicinity 
of the nucleus. The arc spectrum of potassium shows clearly that the 
latter case is the one realized in nature, the additional electron being 
bound in a 45-atate, 


23. The Problem of the Iron Group 

The element succeeding potassium is calcium. Here the same 
question arises as regards the binding of the additional electron, and 
the answer is the same: it is bound in a 45-state. This completes the 
first sub-group in the iV-shell, and the question, what will happen 
becomes still more pertinent in the succeeding element, scandium. 
Eor while a 3d-orbit may lose in the competition with a 45 -state, it 
may win when competing with a 4p. On the other hand, with 
increasing nuclear charge the principal quantum number will gain 
relatively in importance, and may induce the electrons to turn from 
the 45-state to the slighted 3i-state again. This is exactly what 
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happens in scandium, where not only the electron last bound but 
all three outer electrons have settled down in 3c?-states. 

This uncertainty about the right choice of sub-group is the charac- 
teristic feature of the elements of the iron group. There is a constantly 
recurring tendency to build up an outer iV'-shell of electrons round an 
incomplete Jf -shell. Although the idea has never been worked out 
in detail there is no doubt that the characteristic properties of these 
elements must be closely connected with the simultaneous presence 
of two incomplete electronic shells in the atoms. 

The element succeeding nickel is copper {Z = 29). According to 
spectroscopic data this element has a single 45-electron running out- 
side a closed electronic group. This must mean that the Af -group 
was effectively closed in nickel, and that the 45-electron in copper is 
the first one which appears in its legitimate order of succession. The 
next element, zinc, must then have two 45-electrons. These conclu- 
sions are confirmed by the general similarity of the arc spectra of 
Cu and Zn on one hand, and the arc spectra of alkali and alkaline 
earth metals on tlic other. The next six elements would seem to 
behave regularly, as would be expected, such that Icrypton {Z = 36) 
possesses two coinpletc sub-groups of AT-electrons, in addition to the 
completed principal groups iC, L, and M. It is true that Icrypton 
only marks the completion of the first sub-groups of N, But we 
learned from the case of argon that this may be sufficient for the 
development of inert gas characteristics, and this holds for krypton, 
which is a typical inert gas. 

24. The Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Periods 

From this stage on history repeats itself, the development of the 
succeeding elements exhibiting a striking similarity to the growth of 
the iron group. The valency electron in rubidium, succeeding krypton, 
is bound in a 55-statc, instead of a 4d-stato. This means, in our 
schemo of interpretation, that now the internal screening has reached 
the stage when a (liflorenco of two units in I outweighs one unit in n. 
Strontium (Z 38) has, similarly, two electrons in the 55-group. 
But in the next (element, yttrium, there occurs the same back-slide 
which we noticed in scandium; and in the eight elements succeeding 
strontium, the yttrium-palladium gi’oup, an oscillation back and 
forth between 4c/- and 55-statos seems to play the same part as an 
oscillation between 3d and 45 did in the iron family. The uncertainty 
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is settled in silver {Z = 47), in whioh case the first three sub-groups 
of the JV-group appear to be saturated with their normal number of 
18 electrons, with a single electron in a 65-state outside. 

The next element, cadmium. {Z == 48), has two 55-electrons, while 
the next few elements complete the 6p-states, so that the element 
xenon, which is eight units above palladium, will have the sub- 
groups 65 and 6j) completed, and, according to expectations, the pro- 
perties of an inert gas. It is not easy to explain why the completion 
of the first two sub-groups of a principal group marks the stage of an 
inert gas, while the completion of succeeding sub-groups passes un- 
noticed. But it could probably be explained by a careful study of the 
screening conditions. 

The Sixth Period. Superficially we might now expect that condi- 
tions in the next period will be a mere repetition of those in the 
fourth and fifth periods. But this would be a mistake. The beginning 
is hopeful, however, as the element succeeding xenon, caesium, has 
the properties of an alkali metal, and a single electron running in a 
65-state as was to be expected. Barium {Z = 56) falls into its proper 
place as an alkaline earth metal, and has two 65-eleotrons. 

Then, however, something partially new happens. For we must 
remember that we have been going on adding electrons in new 
groups at the surface of the atom, without taking care of completing 
the inner groups in due course. Thus barium still lacks the /-electrons 
in the .AT-group, and all tZ-, /-, and g^-electrons of the 0-group, while it is 
busy building up a still higher group, the P-group. This looks like 
a preparation for a landslide of electrons, as, considering the small 
screening effect between electrons of the same sub-group, we should 
expect a group to be filled to the brim as soon as it starts capturing 
electrons. 

This is what happens in the elements succeeding barium. Lantha- 
num (Z = 57) is on the verge, having probably its additional 
electron bound in a 5p-state. In the fourteen elements succeeding 
lanthanum we now witness the completion of the iV'-group. These 
elements form the rare earth family, and have closely similar chemical 
properties. This latter circumstance is essentially due to the fact 
that the spatial di m ensions of the iV^-group will be considerably 
smaller than the dimensions of the 0-group. What happens to the 
JV-group will therefore be only feebly reflected on the atomic surface, 
which determines the chemical properties of the element. 
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The rare earths close up with 3 rbterbium, and ia the next eight 
elements, ending with platinum, the first three sub-groups of 0 are 
completed. This group of elements parallelize, in a certain way, the 
elements of the iron family, and the yttrium-palladium family in 
earher periods. Further on the 0-group probably remains unaltered, 
while the first two sub-groups of P are built up, terminating in the 
inert gas niicm. 

The Seventh Period contains only five (or six) known elements, 
all of which are strongly radioactive. As far as we can judge, this 
period runs parallel to the previous one in the beginning, as would be 
expected from analogy. But as we only know a few of its elements 
it is rather idle to speculate about the conjectural properties of 
elements which are absent. It is also probable that for such high 
atomic numbers the problem of constructing elements stUl heavier 
than uranium will be complicated by the finite extension of the atomic 
nucleus, even if it should be possible to find a nucleus which was not 
subjected to spontaneous disintegration. The dimensions of the 

-shell in uranium arc, in fact, not much larger than the estimated 
dimensions of tlio munium nucleus. 
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THE THEORY OF MULTIPLETS 


25* Nomenclature 

In the more detailed theory of the atoms with several electrons it is 
advantageous to use a generalized nomenclature in which the notation 
used for atoms with only one electron appears as a special case. 

The principal quantum number is not particularly suited for a 
generalization of this sort^ and it is therefore fortunate that the part 
played by this number becomes more and more iU defined as the 
multiplicity properties of the atoms become more pronounced. When 
referring to this number in the theory of complex spectra we shall 
simply take it to define in the ordinary way a sort of mean value of 
the energy of all levels belonging to the same multiplet. 

As regards the remaining three quantum numbers we introduce 
capital letters i, J, and /S as a generalization of the numbers Z, and s 
of single-electron atoms. Here L will appear as a sort of vector sum 
of all the Z’s of the individual electrons. Denoting the I of tlie ith 
electron by we have therefore 

■i' ^ 2 

i 

the summation being extended to all electrons in the atom. In the 
same way we have 

J < I.U and (Sf ^ 2 M- 

i 

The number J signifies the total angular momentum of the atom, 
measured in units of A/27r, and it therefore satisfies the inequality 

\L+Sl 

In order to obtain a clear view of the rather complicated cases met 
with in multiplet spectra it is necessary to introduce a generalized 
sort of nomenclature for the atomic states involved, by which a given 
state is completely characterized by a single symbol. Several systems 
of nomenclature have been devised from time to time, but at present 
it seems that the form originally proposed by Russell and Saunders 
enjoys universal favour. In this system the terms are denoted by 
capital letters in the usual order: 

i = 0, 1, 2, 3, 4,... by the term symbols: S, P, D, P, G,... . 
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The multiplicity of the term is written as a separate upper index on 
the left side of the letter. Thus a triplet P term is denoted by ^P. 
The value of J, on the other hand, is given as a lower right index. If 
the above triplet P term corresponds to an inner quantum number 
J = 2, the notation is ^Pg. It remains to indicate the principal 
quantum number. This is frequently not even known or is unin- 
teresting, and may be left out altogether. But if it is important 
to bring it out it is added in front of the letter. If the above 
term corresponds to w = 4, the complete symbol assumes the form 
4«P2. 

It is frequently of interest to indicate explicitly how a particular 
configuration of electrons is constructed. We then use the ordinary 
term symbols, and add the number of electrons in a given state by 
an upper right-hand index. The normal state of the carbon atom is 
a triplet and contains two Is-electrons, two 25-electrons, and two 
2;p-electrons, and these electrons interact in such a manner that 
L ~ 1, S = If and J = 0. The normal state is therefore charac- 
terized by the symbol 

{}sn2s)^2py^^P,. 

But it is often unnecessary to indicate more than the last bound 
electron or electrons and the above symbol is then abbreviated to 

2p^Pq, 

The prototyi)o of comifiex spectra is sot by the so-callcd 7 iormal 
multiplets, which appear as a direct generalization of the alkali 
doublets, doublets which therefore are included in the group. A 
normal multiplct spectrum consists of several 5 , d series, etc., the 
meinbcrs of each scries Imving a characteristic kind of multiplicity. 
Thus calcium has one singlet term system and one triplet system. 
Scandium has doublets and quartets, titanium singlets, triplets, and 
quintets, etc. Tho multiplicity of a series is characterized by its 
/S-valuo. Singlets have = 0, doublets S I, triplets S === I, etc. 
The multiplicity is in any case given by 2S~\-l. 

For a given value of S and L the number J can only assume the 
valuoH J _ 

in accordance with the presumed vector property of J. 

This general nomenclature may he useful in the analysis of any kind 
of multiplet spectra. The so-called normal multiplets, which corre- 
spond to a coupling between the outer electrons of the kind first 
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distinctly defined by Russell and Saunders,! are singled out among 
other multiplets by particular selection rules, which, result from the 
assumed coupling scheme. In the RusseU-Saunders coupling scheme 
there is a strong coupling between the tudividual and the individual 
Si, so that they combine into quantized resultants L and 8 in the 
manner considered above. But the coupling between L and 8 is sup- 
posed to be slight. From these assumptions the following selection 
rules may be derived: 

1 or L, 
tf tf -^2^ or J J, 
and 8 8. 

The last rule states that the multiplicity is conserved during a 
transition, so that mteroombination lines require a departure from 
the RusseU-Saunders coupling scheme in order to occur. From the 
fact that intercombination lines do occur, occasionaUy, in almost all 
multiplet spectra, it foUows that the normal multiplct scheme forms 
a sort of ideal limit, which is not realized rigidly m actual cases. 

That L and J must conform to the same selection rules in normal 
multiplets is a simple consequence of the assumed negligible coupling 
between L and 8. A change in J must then necessarily lead to a 
corresponding change in L. 

Applying these rules we find the foUowing scheme for normal 
multiplets: 


L 

J 

J 

0 

0 singlets S == 0 

1/2 doublets <5=1/2 

1 

1 

1/2 3/2 

2 

2 

3/2 6/2 

3 

3 

6/2 TI2 

0 

1 triplets ^ = 1 

3/2 quartets S = 3/2 

1 

0 12 

1/2 3/2 6/2 

2 

12 3 

1/2 3/2 6/2 7/2 

3 

2 3 4 

3/2 6/2 7/2 0/2 

0 

2 quintets S = 2 

6/2 sextets iS = 6/2 

1 

12 3 

3/2 6/2 7/2 

2 

0 12 3 4 

1/2 3/2 6/2 7/2 9/2 

3 

1 2 3 4 5 

1/2 3/2 6/2 7/2 9/2 11/2 

0 

3 septets S = S 

7/2 octets 8 = 7/2 

1 

2 3 4 

6/2 7/2 9/2 

2 

1 2 3 4 6 

3/2 6/2 7/2 9/2 11/2 

3 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

1/2 3/2 6/2 7/2 9/2 11/2 13/2 


t Aatrtyphya. J. 61 (1926), 38. A very comprehensive discussion of various possible 
coupling schemes in multiplets is given by Laporte, Handb. d, AstropJiys. III. 2. 
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One will notice that the sharp series terms {L = 0) are always sin- 
glets, no matter whether they belong to a singlet system or not. Passing 
j&rom sharp to principal, diffuse terms, etc., the multiplicity increases 
until it reaches a maximum value, and from thence it remains 
constant. 

The manner in which S is related to the elementary electronic 
magnets is indicated among other things by the manner in which 8 
takes an upper limit for different elements. The conditions are such 
that each outer electron contributes at most ^ to the maximum value 
of 8. When the number of electrons in an outer shell approaches its 
maximum number it seems, however, as if they gradually lose their 
power of manifesting their presence by affecting the maximum 
number of 8^ so that the multiplicity does not reach its theoretically 
possible upper limit. The following table giving a survey of the 
observed spectra of the elements from potassium to zinc will make 
this matter clear, and otherwise serve to illustrate the features of 
multiplet spectra. 

Arc spectra 



K 

Ca 

So 

Ti 

V 

Or 

Mil 

1 

Fe 

Co 

Ni 

Cu 

Zn 

SinglotB 

Doublets 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 




X 

X 

X 

X 

Triplets 

Quartets 


X 

X 

X 

1 

X 

! X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Quintets 

Sextets 




X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



Septets 

Octets 






X 

1 

X 

J 

X 






8park spectra 



K+ 

Ca+ 

Sc + 

Ti+ 

V-i- 

Cr 1- 

Mii-i' 

Fo+ 

Co+ 

Ni 1- 

Cu+ 

Zn+ 

Singlets 

Doublets 


X 

X 

X 






j 


X 

Triplets 



X 


X 








Quartets 

Quintets 




X 

X 

X 







Sextets 






X 


X 





Septets 

Octets 







X 







It will be seen that the rule of maximum multiplicity holds fairly 
well up to seven electrons, but then the maximum multiplicity 
declines. A rule which holds without exception, however, is the rule 
of alternation, that is, the fact that an even number of outer electrons 

3696.16 r 
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gives odd multiplioities while an odd number gives even multi- 
plicities. 

26. Displaced Terms 

In most cases of observed multiplets all but one of the valency 
electrons occupy their normal positions. Theoretically any distribu- 
tion of electrons over the possible quantum states is permissible, but 
experimental conditions are mostly such that the excitation of one 
electron is strongly favoured as compared with the simultaneous 
excitation of several electrons. There are some exceptions to this 
rule, however, the most conspicuous being found among the terms 
of the arc spectra of alkaline earths. These exceptions arc due to 
the existence of metastable states of the atom, particularly in tho 
ionized form. 

Looking over the spectral terms of singly ionized calcium, for 
instance, we find that the lowest d-term is intermediate in value 
between the lowest p- and the lowest 5-term, the latter corresponding 
to the normal state of the atom. Due to the selection principle for 
Z a spontaneous transition from a d- to an 5-state is excluded, and 
once the atom is settled down into the lowest d-state some external 
influence is required in order to transfer the electron to the normal 
or some other state. Or, if the metastability is due to tho vanishing 
of the associated dipole moment only, the life period of the state will 
be very much prolonged, so as to allow the next higher non-vanish- 
ing multipole to come into play. Under conditions of sufficiently 
strong excitation there will in any case result an abnormal aggrega- 
tion of singly ionized atoms in the lowest i-state, and the case in ay 
occur with a rather large frequency that such an atom recombines 
with a free electron. In the recombination process such atoitis will 
emit radiation, the spectral fines of which differ from the usual ones 
because the influence of the additional electron proves sufficiently 
large to destroy the metastability in question and to induce a 
simultaneous transition of both valency electrons to states of lower 
energy. 

The difference between the spectrum emitted in this way and tho 
ordinary spectrum consists essentially in a displacement of all lines 
towards higher frequencies, and hence the designation ‘displaced 
terms’. The displacement is found to correspond to the energy 
difference between the lowest d- and the lowest 5-state of tho ionized 
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atom, as was to be expected. No exact correspondence is found, 
since the influence of the outer electron is likely to produce a consider- 
able deformation of the motion of the inner electron. This influence 
must decrease with increasing distance of the outer electron in its 
initial state, and must vanish at the series limit. This inference is in 
complete accordance with experiments. Displaced terms originating 
in a similar way are found in the spectra of N, B+, 0++, A1+, S++, 
P+++, and S++++. 

27. Probabilities of Transitions between Multiplet Levels 

The theory of intensities in multiplets has already played some 
part in astrophysical discussions, and may become of more promin- 
ence in the future. We shall therefore give a short account of the 
formulae most in use, without, however, entering upon their theo- 
retical basis. Most of the work in this line was completed before the 
discovery of the modern quantum mechanics, but later developments 
have not led to divergent results. 

As emphasized before, each multiplet level of inner quantum 
number J is itself multiple and splits up into 2 1 component levels 

in a magnetic field. We must therefore first consider the transitions 
between these sub-levels, which are distinguished by different values 
of the magnetic quantum number m. These transitions will deter- 
mine the intensities of the Zeeman components of the lines for the 
case of an infinitely weak field. This problem has been considered by 
Darwinf from the point of view of wave mechanics, while Born, 
Heisenberg, and Jordan, J and Heisenberg and Jordan[| have developed 
the theory from the angle of matrix mechanics. The formulae are 
quite the same as those derived by carher authors by assuming the 
transition probabiUties to be quadratic functions of m, and assuming 
the total intensity and the total polarization of a multiplet to be un- 
altered by the influence of an infinitely weak field (principle of spectro- 
scopic stability). 

The formulae in question arc derived on the assumption that it is 
sufficient to take into account the influence of the associated electric 
dipole moment of the electric oscillation in the atom. The theory has 
also been developed so as to take into account the effect of the 
associated magnetic dipole and electric quadripole. But as that 

t /Voc. l^oy. Soc. A, 115 (1927), 1. t Zeits.f, Phyaik, 35 (1920), 657. 

II Ibid. 37 (1920), 203. 
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question is of special interest to the theory of nebulae, it will be 
reserved for special consideration later on. We shall therefore here 
only recall the form of the simpler formulae, without entering on 
their theoretical foundation. 

Let denote the probability of a spontaneous jump from a 
state to a state J\ m\ The formulae in question have then the 
following form: 


Transition J -^J : 


AJm 




{JTm){J±m+l) 
J{J+l) ’ 


J ->■ 1 : 


AJ^m 


AJ^m 


■"Wi)' 

ijj («^±wi+2)(J’±m+l) 
^ (J'+l)(2J+3) ■’ 




AJ*7n 


AJtm 


mil 


'"+^(J+l)(2./+3)- 
1/1 J 


AJ,m 


— 


J(2J— 1)' 


The quantities etc., are independent of m and J, but may depend 
m any manner on the other quantum numbers. 

In order to use these expressions for the analysis of Zeeman com- 
ponents of multiplet lines it is of course necessary to know the 
relative number of atoms in the different quantum states involved. 
If the excitation has a non-selective character, so that states with 
the same values of n, L, and J have the same probability, practically 
speaking, the above formulae will be directly applicable to the inton - 
sity problem. Thus the empiiical rules of Ornstein, Burger, and 
Land6 concerning the intensities of the Zeeman components are all 
contained in the above formulae. 

Consider next the probabilities of transition between the unper- 
turbed multiplet levels. It is^now important, especially for astro - 
physical applications, to remember that the following formulae ai)ply 
only to transitions dominated by a variable dipole moment, as was 
emphasized above. The formulae were given by various authors as 
a suitable generalization from the classical theory. The nomenclature 
adopted is that of Sommerfeld and Honl, which is, for instance, also 
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used in Laporte’s article on multiplets in Hcmdb. d. Astrophya. 
in. 2, p. 673. 

Let P, Q, and B be defined by 

P(J) = (J+L)(J+L+i)_;8(S+l), 

Q{J) = _(J_i:)(J_L+i)+;S(,S+l), ■ 
and B{J) = J(J'+l)+L(L+l)-;S(fi'+l). 

We have then for transitions L L—l: 


/ij.i 


L-l 


P(J)P(J-1) 

UL 




= P{J)Q{J) 


4LJ(J+1)’ 


and for transitions L: 




= R\J) 


(2J+1)(2jD+1) 

4J{J+1)L(L+1)’ 


= P{,J)Q{J-l) 


2L+1 

4jL(r+i)‘ 


These formulae are due to Kronig,f Sommerfeld, Honl,:]; and Russell. |1 


t Zeits.f. Phyaik, 31 (1925), 885. 

t Berl. Bar. (1926), 141; of. also Ann. d. Phyaik, 79 (1926), 273. 

II Nature, 115 (1926), 835; Proc. Nat. Acad. Waahington, 11 (1926), 314, 322. 
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28. Energy of the Radiation Field 

Consider a radiation field which is constrained to remain inside 
a finite enclosure with perfectly reflecting walls. For the sake of 
simplicity we assume the enclosure to be of rectangular shape, parallel 
to the axes of a rectangular coordinate system, the coordinates of the 
edges along the axes being 0, a, jS, y respectively. 

In such an enclosure the amplitude of a harmonic component of the 
field must have the form 

X Xi % 

X = A QOB2m^tBmJc7r-BYal7r^Bmm7r~ , 

OL p y 

where 4 is an arbitrary constant, and fc, I, and m are positive integers. 
The amplitude wiH now necessarily vanish on the walls of the box, 
and may consequently be assumed to be zero on the outside. Since X 
must satisfy the wave equation 

= il, 

it follows that the frequency v is given by 

4j^ , 1 '^ I 

Each triad of integers &, I, m will correspond to a possible solution, 
and the total number of possible solutions for which the frequency 
is less than v is given by the volume of the positive octant of the 
ellipsoid defined by the above equation when fc, Z, and m are considered 
as rectangular coordinates. This volume is 

Tyr 1 47r/2va\ /2vj8\ /2vy\ _ 

where Q is the volume of the enclosure. In case of light waves the 
number will be twice this because of the transverse nature of the 
vibrations, so we add a factor 2. Differentiating, we find the number 
of vibrations in the frequency interval v to v+dv to be 

dN = 8^"^. ( 46 ) 

Assume that the radiation field is defined by its vector potential, 
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and let us resolve this potential into haimonio components in a 
slightly different way, a component heiog given by 

2-771/ 

A = Ao7i(i)sm — (a(Z+py->ryz+€). (46) 

c 

Here Aq is a unit vector, a, y are the direction cosines of the 
direction of propagation of the wave, € is a phase constant, which is 
to be determined so as to make the amplitude vanish at the boundary, 
and u{t) is a function of the time, which reduces to a cosine for a wave 
which is also harmonic in the time, as assumed above, but which 
otherwise may be slightly different when there is absorption or 
emission of radiation. The complete radiation field will now be 
represented by a sum of standing vibrations of the above type, the 
number of possible vibrations in the frequency interval dv being 
given by (45), while the directions of propagation and polarization 
are distributed at random. It is evident that knowing all the u- 
functions of the field the vector potential is determined, and then also, 
by a simple differentiation process, the electric and magnetic inten- 
sities. Hence wo may consider the ^-functions as the coordinates of 
the radiation field. 

The electric and magnetic field vectors E and H are given by 

E=— H = ciu-1A, 
c ct 


or expressed in harmonic components by (46) : 

E = - H = ^ 

where is a unit vector with components ot,, j8g, y^, and F, is given 


by 


C 6 


The electromagnetic energy in the space Q is 

W = 

OTT 


Leaving out cross-terms, which only entail rapid fluctuations in the 
field of the period of the light waves, we may write 




;2. U2 _ V 


1 
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which give the following expression for the energy W 

Q 




Introducing the Hamiltonian momenta of the field, 

8W Q 


8u. 


8770*“"’ 


the energy assumes the following form 


^=2 (?“•*■ 


87TC2 ® ^ 


The consequent canonical equations are 


dJV SttC^ 




877C2 ^ ® 


Eliminating Vg we find 

Us+(27TVg)\ = 0 , 

which shows, as was to be expected when there is no interaction 
energy with matter, that the t^-funotions are harmonic in the time 
with frequency v. It is convenient for the following to make a slight 
change in the definition of the canonical variables by writing 


% 




Q. \ 

^r 


In the new variables Pg and qg the energy assumes the form 

6 

which is the Hamiltonian for a system of independent harmonic 
oscillators of unit mass and frequencies v^, Vg,... . The vector potential 
of the field assumes the consequent form 


= 7 (^ 1 2 


■^oa 9^8 ®hi F^. 


29. Quantization of the Radiation Field 
Since the radiation field is resolvable into a system of independent 
oscillators, the characteristic functions of the field are 

h = H,{Jcq)e-VM' {k = 2v 

where fig. is a normalized Hermitian polynomial. Moreover, the 
charaoteristio energy values are given by 

(5' = 0,1, 2,..,). 
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Consider next the wave-mechanical problem of an atomic system 
in interaction with this field. We write the Hamiltonian of the pro- 
blem in the form H = E — K 

where Hq is the Hamiltonian of the atom and the field, with neglect 
of their interaction, while K is the interaction term. Let 
be the normalized characteristic functions of the unperturbed 
problem, i.e. corresponding to the Hamiltonian Hq alone, and let 
be the corresponding characteristic energy values. The * 
most general solution of the unperturbed problem is then 

^ 

n 

where the are constants which we suppose chosen in such a way 
that is just equal to the number of atoms in the assembly which 

are in the nth. quantum state. From the perturbation theory which 
was developed in a preceding section (see p. 26) we know that the 
quantities must satisfy the equations 


darn 
dt 




(m = 1,2...), 


where = J d^, 

is the matrix of the interaction energy. 

Neglecting the square of the vector potential, the term 


(47) 




1 e 

in the Hamiltonian reduces to — — Ap. The interaction term in 

2jL6 [LC 

question is therefore _ 

K = -Ap. 

fj£ 


In the case of a single electron p/jic stands for the momentum of a 
single electron, divided by its mass, that is, in the language of wave 

mechanics, h d 

^ , etc. 

[j, ziTifM ox 

In the case of several electrons K is simply the sum of — Ap over all 

electrons. The vector potential is in each case to be calculated at 
the positions of the respective electrons. In the following we proceed 
as if there were but one electron present, since the generalization to 
several electrons is trivial. 

3G05.15 


M 
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Introducing the expansion for the vector potential given earher we 
find 

^ 8 

Expression (47) for the pertnrhation matrix may be further re- 
duced by the following considerations. First it may be recalled that 
the wave functions (j)^, supposed to be calculated by neglect of the 
interaction energy, may be written in the form 

where is the wave function of the atom, and etc., are wave 

functions of the harmonic components of the radiation field. Each 
term in the sum giving K contains a as a factor, and each term will 
be multiplied by the corresponding product the quantum 

states being, say, % and Apart from these particular states, the 
wave functions will occur in pairs and it is therefore clear 

that each term in the sum giving will be a product of integrals 
of the form oo 

^ngfrig ~ J 


and 


■‘rij TWj 


J 


The latter integral will vanish in all cases except when == m^, 
when it equals unity. By the theory of the harmonic oscillator the 
former integral is given by 


* 71 , 771 , 


or 




where 






[m, = n^+l), 

(m^ = 9^3—1), 


As a consequence of this the series representing a perturbation 
matrix element reduces to a single term 

•^^o,7ii...7i,...; Tn^. 7li„. 7l,±l... 
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where the upper or lower expression is to be taken according as 
^5 = ^s+1 or Write 

A.m.W = J sinr,C^(Ao,V)$„,«2T. 

The above expression may then be written in the form 


K, 




= A« llJ\f /„Nre'"'’’‘VK+l)l 


The equation for the time variation of the a„-ooeflS,oient8 now 
becomes 







where denotes without the complex time factor, 

while stands for {En—E,„^, These equations may be considered 
the essential basis of the quantum theory of radiation processes. The 
special cases of pure absorption or pure scattering are to be under- 
stood not as intrinsically different processes, but more as different 
aspects of one and the same radiation process. 


30. Structure of an Emission Line 

The simplest possible case is encountered when the system consists 
of an atom initially in empty space, from wliich it may suffer transi- 
tions to a single lower state under emission of radiation. Denote the 
upper state by index 2 and the lower by index 1 and write 


•'21 = -»'i2 = Mvh) = SM, fiiM = Mv,). 
Neglecting consistently all other terms than the resonance terms, 


the only surviving equations are 

Integrating (48) over the time we find 

t 


(48) 

(49) 


( 60 ) 
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Introducing this into (49) we get an integral equation for 


* 8 . 0 ,. 


t 





The sum with respect to 8 may be changed into an integral over Vg 
from zero to infinity. Then, using (46), 

^ rt * n ' 


OonsideriDg the secular decrease in the number of atoms in the upper 
state, it is clear that this equation will have a secular solution (i.e. a 
solution smoothed by leaving out periodic terms) of the form 

®2,0,0... = 


where A is a constant. Introducing this expression of a 2 ,o.o... 
equation (61) we fiend 


00 



0 


Write this integral in the form 


I g{A+27ri(v-v,)}/ 

A+27ri(v— Vg) 


dvg. 


+ 


2viJ (tA/2v)+v,-v * 27riJ (AV4 vS)4-(v;-v)“ * 


+ A. f /j 5 o\ 

+ 477“ J (AV47r“) + (v,-v)'^'^'^*- 


We may evaluate these integrals if we assume that A is very small 
compared with v (which will always hold in physically interesting 


The first question is what becomes of /,„^„^(v,) when v^-j- oo. In 
the expression for /(vg) written out in fuU, 

+ 00 +00 +00 

/m.n.W=i J j ^~i«s!^+M+Ys^nSKWrn.dxdljdz, 

— 00 — 00 — 00 

we rotate the axes, till the new «-axis lies in the diroetion of a^, )3g, y,. 
Then, performing the integration over the new coordinates x' and i/ 
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we get the expression 



sin- 


27tv^z' 


F{z') iz\ 


where J’(z') = J J dx'dy', 

— 00 —00 

a finite function of s'. 

By the integral theorem of Diriohlet: 


we find 


f /(<+»)smvz— =/(^), 
v^ooTT J Z 

— 00 

+ 00 ^ ^ 

lim f (0+z')F(0+z')sin^'’- % = O.F(O) = 0. 
v,-^oo J C Z 


It is now easily shown that the firstf and third of the integrals (52) 
converge, and it tlicn lies in the nature of the problem that the 
second must also do so. We see further that the essential contribu- 
tion to their values is found near the poles Vg = v^iX/2'rr, We may, 
therefore, without perceptibly altering their values extend the lower 
limits to == — cx). As regards the first integral we may join the 
limits by a path enclosing the negative complex v^-plane. By 
Cauchy’s theorem the integral is then equal to —27ri times the 
value of at this point, which to a sufficient 

approximation is -2^vMv)U{v). 


The second integral vanishes owing to the factor Vg—v in the 
numerator, the same approximations being assumed as in the pre- 
ceding case. The third gives, similarly, a contribution lvfi{v)f 2 M- 


Hence 


— a’/iM/sM and A = 


As the probability of the atom being in the state 2 is cc2,o,o... ^2.0,0,.,, 
is clear that the corresponding Einstein A -coefficient is just 2jBA,t or 

A,, = 

In all optical applicationa, that is, apart from X-ray spectra, tho 


t Charlier’a convorgoiico test, of. Whittaker and Watson, Modem Analysis^ p. 72. 
j i? = real part of. It follows bolow that A is actually roal, so in tho following we 
nood not distinguish R\ from A. 
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atomic dimensions are very small in comparison with the wave-length 
of radiation. This means that the sine function in/^^^Jv^) may be 
taken outside the integral sign. The remaining integral is then given 
by the calculations in § 9: 

Mv) = sinr J = -sinri^^AoPia, 

/ 2 i(v) = sin r J Cl AoVCa dr = sin T ^^^AoPJa, 

where ^12 is the harmonic amplitude associated with the two states 
in question. Averaging over all directions of the incident ray we may 
take sin^r = J and the average [Aq Pl2l^ = ^|Pi 2 P- The final expres- 
sion of the Einstein A is then 


^21 


6477 ^ 


•12l 


(53) 


in agreement with the result in § 9. 

The line profile. We may now also find the distribution of energy 
in the emission line. This is the same as to find the probability dis- 
tribution of the states Since c& 2 ,o,... given by equation (50) 

for cii may be integrated directly, the result being 


1.0, ...,1,... a, 


05 * 12 * 


1 ^-{A+2irt(v-v,))i 

f ^ 

A-|-27ri(v — Vg) 


sin T\, 


where we have introduced the value oif^iiv^) found above for the case 
of long waves. The integration constant has been so chosen as to 
make vanish at ^ = 0. From this expression we find directly 

the probability of the state in question, as it is given by 

In order to find the distribution of frequency, however, wo must 
further multiply by the number of radiation components in the 
frequency interval to which is dv^. 

Assuming further the time t to be so large that may be 
neglected in comparison with unity, and writing the resulting distri- 
bution in the form we find 


^ A‘^-|-4772(v — Vg)^ 

This gives an energy distribution in the line which is the same as 
for a classical oscillator with damping constant A, 
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31. Probability Distribution Law of Weisskopf and Wigner 
The above calculation refers only to the special case of the emis- 
sion of a resonance line, as due to some kind of nondescript excita- 
tion. The result is, strictly speaking, not applicable, unless it is 
verified beforehand that the excitation in question corresponds to 
the assumptions, and it is not certain that it can be applied without 
further modifications to the emission of subordinate lines. Further 
work by Weisskopf and Wignerf seems to show fairly conclusively 
that the result will hold under very general conditions, when some 
precautions are kept in mind. If in fact we include a series of states 
in the calculations, the equations are approximately satisfied by 
assuming solutions in exponential terms, with suitably chosen damp- 
ing constants, to be determined from the equations themselves. It 
turns out that the form of the line to be expected is in most oases 
that of a classical linear oscillator of the frequency of the line, and 
with a damping constant equal to half the sum of all transition pro- 
babilities from both states involved in the production of the line. 
This is a result which is of great importance for astrophysioal appli- 
cations. 

Weisskopf and Wigner gave an interpretation of this result which 
is of considerable interest for the systematic development of the 
radiation theory, as it lends some physical insight into the meaning 
of the mathematical formalism. It is in fact a little disconcerting 
to find that the spectral lines liave a finite width, although we assume 
the radiation to take place according to the strict frequency relation 
If we do not want to meddle with this relation, 
there is only one way to go, which is to admit that the energy 
values Ej^ and E^ of the two states involved are not sharply defined, 
but show a probability distribution round a mean value. 

This is also what would bo expected on the basis of the Heisenberg 
uncertainty relation. For let E be the energy of an atom in a station- 
ary state and r the life period of this state. The uncertainty relation 
then demands tliat tlie uncertainty m E, AE say, cannot bo made 
smaller than /i/r. But 1/t is equal to the probability of transition, A, 
from the state, so that the uncertainty in the energy is of the order 
of hA^ and that of the frequency of the radiation emitted during a 
transition from a state 1 to a state 2 is, correspondingly, 

Weisskopf and Wigner were able to substantiate this general 
t V. Weisskopf and E. Wigiior, Zeite.f. Physik, 63 (1930), 54. 
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inference, and found the following distribution law for the energy 
of a state i a j jp 

( 54 ) 


where Aj^ is the probability of transition from the given state, the 
mean energy of which is The state with a definite value E of the 
energy will be called a sub-state of the given state. 

We shall now consider some apphcations of this formula, which 
will show its far-reaching adaptability in the radiation theory. We 
shall first derive the expression given earlier for the profile of an 
emission line with a nondescript excitation. Let the upper state be 
denoted by Jfc, and assume the transition to take place to the Z;-state, 
with the probability We assume that the transition ends 

exactly in the sub-state with energy E' in the close vicinity of Ej. 
The probability of a transition ending in a particular sub-state is 
supposed to be independent of the particular sub-state from which 
the transition took place. The probability that the atom shall have 
an energy in the interval dE before and in dE^ after the transition 
is therefore 


W{Ej,}W{E^)dEdE' 

_AicAf dEdE^ 

The frequency of the radiation emitted (or absorbed, in the case of 
the converse transition) is 

V = {E-W)IIl 

The probability that for initial energy E the frequency of the emitted 
radiation will be found in the interval v to v+dv is obtained from 
(66) by writing dE* = —hdp and then integrating the probability 
expression over all values of E, keeping the difference E—E*~ hv 
constant. Introducing the notation 

X = E, p = E^., q = Ej+hv, a = b = 


the probahility expression assumes the form 


J^dv = 


00 

hdp r abdx 

TT® J {a®+(a;— 

— 00 


The integral is most readily evaluated by complex integi'ation, the 
path of integration being along the real axis in the positive direction, 
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and then counter-clockwise along a half-circle lying at infinity and 
joining the positive end of the cc-axis with the negative. This latter 
part of the integral will give no contribution to its value. The whole 
closed line integral is then by Cauchy’s theorem equal to 27ri times 
the sum of the residues of the integrand at the poles inside the 
enclosed area. In this case the integrand has two poles inside this 
area, which are 

^1 ^ p^ai and == g+W, 
and the corresponding residues are 

and 

The sum of these two terms is easily found by observing that each of 
the denominators may be resolved into a product of two linear 
factors, of which one, p—q-{‘i{a—b), is common to both residues. 
The two remaining factors are respectively p— j+i(^+6) a^nd 
p— i(a-f-6), and the sum of the two residues becomes 

I ^ I ^ ^ 

p--q+i[a‘-b)\p-^q+i{a+by p—q--i{a+b)j {a^-bf-\r{p-qf' 
The final form of the integral is therefore 
j j lidv (X-f-6 dv 

When comparing tliis result with the one derived directly from the 
radiation theory it must be remembered that we then assumed the 
transition probability to be zero. Otherwise the present result 
is in conformity with the earlier calculations. In order to obtain 
the intensity of the line it is only necessary to multiply the above 
expression by 

32. Dispersion Theory 

Tims far we have only been considering the form of emission lines. 
In astrophysical problems, however, wc are most frequently con- 
cerned with absorption processes, and it is of vital imi)ortancc that 
the student of a8tro])hysics should bo familiar with all aspects of 
such problems, even if the direct astrophysical application of the 
result may be excluded by the mathematical complexity of the 
problem. 

Let us first of all consider absorption of radiation in the first 

35Q5.15 XT 
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resonance line of the atom, that is, the line connecting the two lowest 
energy states. We assume a plane monochromatic beam of light of a 
frequency in the proximity of the relevant line to be passed through 
a layer of atoms in the gaseous state at a sufficiently low density. 
According to everyday experience we then know that the influence 
of the gas on the radiation will only consist in a scattering of the 
radiation over different directions, without sensible change in fre- 
quency or loss in energy. It is of considerable interest to under- 
stand in detail how this result is brought about. 

Let us consider the case from the point of view of Weisskopf and 
Wigner. The two relevant states of the atom, A and B say, will each 
have a probability distribution of the standard form (54). When a 
light ray of frequency v strikes the atom it will presumably find this 
latter in some sub-state of A\ say with an energy jB. If the atom 
suffers a transition as an effect of the encounter, it will become 
transferred to a sub-state of B, with an energy E' — E-\-hv, We 
assume the density of the gas so low that the atom does not have any 
chance of suffering any collisions with other atomic particles during 
the time it resides in the upper state, so that the only thing that can 
happen is that it will return to state A, Here, however, it has a 
choice between a continuous number of sub-states, each correspond- 
ing to a different value of the frequency of the scattered radiation. 
The scattered radiation cannot therefore take the form of an infinitely 
sharp line, even if we consider the ideal case when the incident 
light is strictly monochromatic. This intrinsic width of tlie re- 
emitted line puts a hmit to the ability of the scattered light to 
form interference patterns, and, on the whole, to exhibit the pheno- 
mena usually called refraction and dispersion. When such phenomena 
show up terrestrially to such an extent as they really do, it is due to 
the fact that the life period of an atom in a normal state is under 
usual experimental conditions, practically speaking, infinitely large. 
As long as ordinary collisions and the thermal Doppler effect may be 
neglected, the limit to the life period of this state is put by the 
intensity of the incident light itself. 

Unfortimately, it is not possible to consider this problem properly 
on using the probability distribution law (64) directly, since we should 
have to deal with the case when two states coincide, which was 
supposed not to occur in the derivation of the formulae. Weisskopf, 
however, carried through the calculations directly, and found the 
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energy distribution in the re-emitted light to be given by the 
formula 


J{v\v) = 


const.. 


[{yAf+iy-v'fliYBfMvAB-y'Y]' 


( 66 ) 


Here 477y^ and total transition probabilities from the 

two states respectively, v is the frequency of the incident light and 
v' that of the scattered light. It will be noticed that the intensity has 
two maxima, one when v' = v and another when v' = The process 
of dispersion, even if the frequency of the incident radiation is well 
outside the centre of the line, will therefore necessarily also be eisso- 
ciated with an emission of the line itself. That this must be so follows 
immediately from a consideration of the probability distribution of the 
two states. When, nevertheless, the scattered light usually contains by 
far the greater part of the energy, it is due to the much greater damping 
constant of the upper state. Assume then that v is well outside the 
region of the line, so that the two maxima of ( 50 ) are clearly separated. 
The scattered light will then definitely pose as a doublet line, and 
the intensity will be the sum of the intensities of the components. 
Consider for instance the component with v as a centre. We may then 
obtain a fair approximation by putting v — v in the second factor 
of the denominator, and integrate the expression over v' for all 

frequencies. Since co 

r dx TT 


this gives for the intensity 

j _ I const. 

^ ^ (YBr+i^-VABf 

Proceeding in the same way with the other comx 3 onent we find its 
intensity to bo _ 1 const. 

The intensities of the doublet will tlius be sensibly in tlic ratio of the 
corresponding transition i^robabilitics, and since yjf is very much 
larger than the radiation in the lino itself will bo insignificant, so 
that practically the whole energy will appear in the line round the 
frequency of the incident light. 

These considerations serve to show how intimately the ordinary 
phenomena of dispersion are connected with the fact that the first 
resonance line of the atoms only is involved. Although we do not 
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possess a detailed theory as yet, it is clear that we must expect the 
atoms to scatter light in the vicinity of subordinate lines in a very 
different maimer. 47Ty^ wiQ stiU continue to denote the total proba- 
bility of transition from the lower state of the hne, also including the 
probability of spontaneous transitions, or any other influence shorten- 
ing the life period of the state, and likewise for 477yjj. In the case of 
subordinate lines will usually be larger than yjj. In consequence 
of this the scattered light wiU be mostly re-emitted as if it were duo 
to ordinary spontaneous transitions from the upper state. The line 
surrounding the frequency of the incident light will be relatively 
broad, and of inferior intensity. Further it must be remembered that 
the sum of the intensities of these doublets will no longer give the 
energy extracted from the incident beam, as an uncontrollable 
amount of radiation may be diverted into lines ending in lower energy 
states. It is clear, therefore, that the extension of results obtained 
by applying the ordinary theory of dispersion to subordinate lines 
must be eyed with suspicion, or, at any rate, administered with very 
great caution. 

32. 1. Classical Theory of Dispersion 

We have thus far made it rather a point to develop the conse- 
quences of the atomic theory directly from the wavo-mechanical 
equations. At the present place it will be desirable, however, for the 
sake of historical continuity to consider also the classical dispersion 
theory. This latter assumes two different forms, according as one 
considers directly the emission of radiation from a system of electric 
particles with a given polarization, or considers tlie motion of an 
individual electron subjected to a damping force, due to tlie emission 
of radiation. 

Let us consider the latter case first, and assume the electron to 
vibrate elebstically, except for the decay which is due to its emission 
of radiation. The latter is known to be equivalent to a force, lU'o- 
portional to the rate of change of the acceleration: 

2 e2... 

where x is the linear coordinate determining the position of the 
electron. The equation of motion is then 

2 

fj£ — —/j.(27tvo)^x+ - -X, 
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where fi and e denote as usual mass and charge of the electron, and 
its proper frequency of vibration. Writing in this equation 

X = const. 


we find 


cr^ = (27rvQ)^+^ 


2e2a3 

3/^3' 


Considering the imaginary term in this equation as a small correction 
only, we find to the first order 


icr = 27rivQ 


47r^e^vl 


The solution found is thus a damped oscillation. The time of decay, 
which is usually denoted by 2 t, is given by 


2r - 

Then r is the time of decay of the energy of the electron. For a fre- 
quency of the order 10^® sec.“^, r is of the order 10“® sec. Expressed 
in terms of t, the damping force due to the emission of radiation 
becomes 

fix 

t 


Consider next the transmission of a monochromatic plane and plane - 
polarized light wave through a gaseous medium. The gas atoms are 
assumed to contain only one electron each, which when undisturbed 
performs damped harmonic oscillations with a frequency vq and 
with a time of decay r. Under the steady influence of the light wave 
the electrons will iierform forced oscillations with the frequency of the 
incident wave. Neglecting a possible interaction between the electrons 
themselves the equation of motion of an electron will bo 


^ = eE--ii{2TTVQfx-^ • ( 57 ) 

47rVyT 

Here the electric field is supposed to have the intensity E, and to 
bo directed along the .r-axis, so that the steady motion of the electron 
will be along this axis only, x being the displacement of the electron 
from its position of equilibrium. 

Considering the case in which the wave-length of the electric field 
is long in comparison with the amj^litude of the electronic oscillations, 
wo may assume K to bo independent of x, and to be proportional to 
steady state x will then be proportional to E, and 
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equation (67) reduces to 

iv® \ eE 




47r^/^' 


In practice v will always be so close to vq that we may write v 
the imaginary term, and write vg— = 2vq[vq—v). Then 

eE 


Vo in 


(68) 


S-TT^/AVo (Vq— V+ i/4OT) 

Let N denote the number of atoms per unit volume. The current 
density due to the motion of the electrons will then he J ^ Nex, 
or, by (68), ^ aE 

877^/xvo(vo‘^v+i/47rT) dt 

This current will generate a macroscopic electromagnetic field, which 
in combination with the incident wave will satisfy the Maxwellian 
equations 


curlH 


curlE 


1 aE 47r , 

cdt'^ 

c dt ' 


(59) 


(60) 


Eliminating H and introducing the above expression of J, we find 
^ _ lA, Ne^ \a^E 

dx^ C^\ 27r/i,Vo[vo-“V+i/47rT]/ a^‘'^ ’ 

and a corresponding equation for the magnetic field strength H. In 
this elimination process use is made of the fact that both divE and 
divH vanish, since the wave carries no electricity. The above equa- 
tion represents a damped wave, and we may write the solution in the 

form £ _ const. 

where n is the index of refraction, and k the absorption coefficient of 
the wave, relative to the flux of energy. Introducing tliis expression 
in (60) we find the following equation for the determination of k and n\ 


|fc+27rtvn/c)2 = 


47T^V^ 




1+ 

27r^Vo( Vo — V + i/4Tr7-)/ 


or, separating real and imaginary quantities, 


»2_l = 


Ne^va-v) 


.2/.2 




UK == 


27r/xVo{(vo — v)‘^ +1/1 67r‘^7^} 

_1 Ne^ 

4:7rjaCT (vq — v)^ + 1 / 1 hirr^ 


IOttV’ 


and 
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Tims far we have been concerned with one electron per atom 
only. Let there now be / identical electrons to each atom. These 
electrons will, in the steady state, move in unison as if they formed 
one electron of mass /[m and electric charge fe. Hence the correct 
generalization is obtained by writing ffi for /x and fe for e in the 
above equations. Noting that the time of decay is then divided by/, 
it appears that the correct generalization is 

vq-v kV 

27r/iVo (vo-v)‘^+{//477t) 2'^ 167r2v2 


Ne^P 1 _ 4^Ne^p 

47r/iCT (vq— v)®+(//4irT)® /xct{16i7^(vo— 

(60 a) 


The further generalization to atoms containing groups of electrons 
with different proper frequencies is not easily made by the above 
procedure, since the representation of the reaction of the radiation 
field by a force ixx1^v%t breaks down in that case. The point of 
interest in the above result is that, neglecting the term in and the 
damping term in the denominator, we find n^—\ to be proportional 
to / while the product uk is proportional to p. The total absorption 
in a line, on the other hand, will be proportional to / only. We 
find, namely, on assuming the index of refraction to be of order unity, 
even in the region of the line 


Kdv • 


TTl . 


Comparing these results with those derived from the quantum theory, 
it is clear that the classical damping constant //r plays the part of 
the sum of the probabilities of transition from the two levels of the 
line, while 7r/e‘^/jac plays the part of the Einstein JS-coeificient of 
absorption. 

The general form of the absorption coefficient may also be found in 

a somewhat simpler way, which perhaps gives a better insight into 

the physical processes at work. We know that the radiation from a 

system of electrons is determined by the time derivative of the 

electrical momentum » _ ^ + 

— /ea7,etc,, 

according to the formula 

2 •• 

rate of loss of energy ~ 

oC 


(61) 
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The variable electric momentum means that there is a current 
density NP in the gas, which, when introduced into the Maxwellian 

equations (69) gives i 

V^E = 4(E+47riVP). 


The electrical momentum will, to a first approximation, satisfy the 
equation of motion 


^=/e2E-^ia(27rvo)^P, 


which gives in the usual way for the steady state {P ac E cc 


P = 


fern 


(62) 


This makes P real, so the approximation is not sufficient for the 
determination of the absorption coefficient from the Maxwellian 
equations. But we may proceed some way by using (62), on reasoning 
as follows: The energy lost from the hght per unit time and volume 
is by (61) and (62) 

2(2w)M fern /WEW 

3c3 Ift47r2(v§-v‘^)) 3 


Dividing this expression by the flux of radiation, whicli is hero given 
by the Poynting vector cE^/477, we find the absorx3tion coefficient 

^ ^ eyw v'‘ 

“ 3 J^r 


This expression is identical with the one derived earlier, N denoting 
the number of atoms per unit volume, on allowing the same a])])roxi- 
mations and neglecting the damping term in the denominator. 
However, we have above made no assumption with regard to the 
frequency v and may in particular assume it to bo very large. Then 
the expression approaches the limit 


K 


Stt 

3 




which is Thomson’s formula for the coefficient of scattering by free 
electrons. If the atom contains a series of electrons with difTcrent 
proper frequencies and the corresponding /’s being denoted 

by A, A.-, the absorption coefficient becomes obviously 


K = 



(63) 
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32. 2. Quantum Theory of Dispersion 
Although it does not lead to any new results, it is of some interest 
to show how the above procedure may be translated into the language 
of the quantum theory, step for step. The radiation field will then 
be treated as a small perturbation, just as in the case of the theory of 
the Einstein coefficients considered in an earlier section. 

We then assume that an atom with its centre at the origin of 
coordinates is exposed to the influence of a plane and plane-polarized 
light wave of frequency v. The atom is supposed to contain one 
electron only, moving in a field of potential energy 7 , and the vector 
potential of the light wave is supposed to be directed along the 
a;-axis and to be given by 

A = 2AoCoa277vt = 

This means that the dimensions of the atom are small in comparison 
with the wave-length of light, otherwise a term linear in y and z should 
have been added to t in the above expression, which would have 
complicated the calculations very much. 

The wave equation of the problem is (§ 9) 


he dx h dt 


The wave function appropriate to a stationary state h we assume to 
be split into the unperturbed function 

and the perturbation term (^ 4 . being independent of the time. The 
functions will be assumed to be orthogonal and normalized in the 
usual way. Neglecting the product Auj^, which is of the second 
order, it is clear that will satisfy the equation 

h dt he dx 

As is usual in perturbation theory, we assume without further proof 
that the perturbation term to the right may be expanded into a 
convergent scries of the functions of the form 

^ y a^^(e-27r£{(Eft//0+v)i_[_e-27ri{Z?4/7i-v}<^^ 

he dx n ^ ^ 


where the constants are given by 
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It was shown earlier (§ 9, p. 28) that 

J &r = thatis, 

where (P2^)aj, which from now on will be denoted by simply, is 
the harmonic amplitude of the atom in the direction of the a;-axis. 
We have already imphcitly assumed the atom to contain no per- 
manent electric moment, so the one we are considering here will be 
in the direction of the external field. 

As a next step we assume % to have the form 

— ^^^Q-2Trl{Ek+hv)i{hj^yj^^-27ri{EL-hu)lih.^ 

where Vj^ and Wj^ depend on the coordinates only. The above form of 
% is clearly demanded by the dependence of the perturbation term 
on time. The two functions and will each satisfy a separate 
wave equation, but these equations will only differ from each other 
by the sign of v. It is therefore sufBcient to write down and solve the 
equation satisfied by which is easily found to bo 

^^v,+ %t!:{E,+hv-VK = 

ih n 


Assuming an expansion of the form 

n 


we find easily, by making use of the unperturbed equation for , 


j _ 27rieA 0 ^ 

The corresponding expansion coefficient of v)f^ is obviously obtained 
by writing — v instead of v in this expression. Wo may ihci-cforo at 
once write down the complete form of % 




_ 2TTieAQ 


he 


^kn ^kn | 


g-277 KEk +// vyih / ( Ef, -hv)l\U \ 

Vfcn+V V,,„— 1/ r 


((i4) 


From this expression we may now form the induced elccti’ical 
moment of the atom, which we shall denote by Since the 

momentum is directed in the ^-direction, wc liave, on neglecting 
second-order terms and assuming the unperturbed electric moment 
to be zero, 

{^kk)x = e J 
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Introducing the expression of % given by (64) we find 

Mftfc = ^ ^Aosin2OT/i V 

The emission of energy per unit time from the atom is now 

3 C3 '^«““2’-*TM4'^(^4;:=^j• 

Denotmg the electric field intensity by E, the flux of radiation is 
given by the Poynting vector cE®/47t. Now 

„ 1 0A 471^ A • „ , 

E — = — Aosm2vv<, 

c ot c 


,1 , cE^ 477V^ a 9 - 90 . 

so that = Klwi^^irvL 

47r c 

Dividing the emission of energy by the above expression of 
we obtain the coefficient of absorption of the atom, 

K = - W V 

Comparing this witli the classical formula (63) it appears that the 
quantum theory equivalent of the ‘number of dispersion electrons' 
/ associated with a lino is given by 

f p2 

Jkti ^ kn* 


In the classical theory the /’s wore naturally assumed to be 
integral numbers, but in the quantum theory this is no longer 
necessary, a feature which is confirmed by experiment. In fact, the 
/'s cannot be integers, a feature which is brought out distinctly by 
the Thomas-Kuhn sum rule. This rule may be derived in a direct 
way from the quantum theory, but it also follows from the above 
formulae. In fact, the al)ove ex])resRion of the scattering coefficient 
of an atom should Jiold tlio better tlio higher the frequency v of the 
incident light. But if v is sufficiently large, we may neglect in 
the denominator, and there remains 


K = 



For sufficiently high frequencies wo should expect the electron to 
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scatter as if it were free, and the above expression of k to coincide 
with the Thomson formula. For this to be the case we must have 

2/to = 1- 

n 

If the •atom contains several electrons, the sum will be equal to the 
number of electrons in the atom. The sum is in all cases extended 
to all possible quantum states, the continuous states, when the 
electron is essentially free, being included. This is the Thomas -Kuhn 
sum rule. 


33. Influence of the Doppler Effect 

Since the atoms of a gas are in a state of thermal agitation, it is 

necessary to consider how the foregoing results are to be modified 

before appl3dng them to actual gases. 

Let m be the mass of an atom, u its velocity in the line of sight, and 

vq its proper frequency. Relative to the observer this proi)er frequency 

will appear to be , /, / v 

Vo == vo(l-ii/c). 

The absorption coefficient of this atom for radiation of the frocpiency v 
relative to the observer will then assume the form 


when the frequency v is close to the apparent proj)cr frequency of 
a characteristic line of the atom. Further, 47x8 is the damping 
constant //t, and K summarizes the rest of the constant fixetor of the 
coefficient. 

By the above expression of Vq as a function of the al^sori^tion 
coefficient assumes the form 


{v—VQ+VQujcy^+S'^' 

The number of atoms per unit volume of the gas wliicli have a velocity 
component in the interval u to u+du is, by Maxwell’s law, 


dP = N 

V ^ir/cT 


where N is the number of atoms in unit volume and T the tempera- 
ture. Integrating over all possible velocities we find the average 
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absorption coeflS.cient to be given by 


— 00 


(v— vo+Vo«e/c)2-l-S2' 


In order to bring the integral into a simpler form we introduce the 
notation 




and 


i) = 


^ / m 
vq ^| 2kT 


The absorption coefficient then assumes the following form 


^8 F 

Vwg 2kT J (5- 77)2+1)2 • 


Two limiting cases are of special interest. First of aU it is clear that 
if 77 is sufficiently large, 5 may be neglected in the denominator, in 
which case the original form of the absorption coefficient is obtained. 
In that case the thermal motion has no influence on the absorption 
of radiation. This holds at sufficient distances from the centre of the 
line. 

Next wo may consider the case when 77 and D both are small. The 
denominator will then have its minimum value ($ = *> 7 ) very near 
zero, while the numerator will be relatively large, and change very 
slowly. Near ^ = 77 the integrand then runs up to a sharp maximum 
and down again during an interval of £ in which the numerator does 
not change very much. In that case we may put ^ = 77 in the 
exponential term, take it outside the integral sign, and perform the 
remaining integration. The result is 

K = NK^7T^e-n'. ( 66 ) 

O 


The original jprofile is in this case completely lost. What remains is 
only a reflection of tlio Maxwellian velocity distribution of the atoms. 

An ai^proximate expression also for intermediate values of 77 is 
obtained as follows. Wo first integrate by ])arts, and obtain 


j 


e-«‘ ^ 

'a-r)r+i>^ - D 


oc 

J 


5e~S'arctan^-^’? dC, 


since the integrated part vanishes at both limits. The limits of the 
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above integral may be ohainged from — oo and +oo to 0 and oo 
by -writing 

arctan^^^-f arotan^i^ = arotan-^^--^— ^ ■ 

instead of arctan{(^— 17)/!)} in the integrand. We further assume ij 
to be so much larger than D that may be neglected in comparison 
■with 

For large values of ^ the above arctan-expression approaches the 
value TT. For small ^ it may be approximated to by 2^Dj’r]^. The 
division between these regions is not very sharply defined, but may 
be taken at $ = 17, since this corresponds to half the maximal value 
of the function. The consequent approximate form of the integral is 

00 n 

e-i'dC 


I (S- 


TT 


17)2+I»2 “ D® + 




and the corresponding form of the absorption coefficient is 

V 


K = NK^77^ 
o 


e-T 


--3 f 
TTT]^ J 


34. Experimental Tests 

It is not easy to devise experiments for a direct test of tlie tlieo- 
retical predictions regarding the dependence of tlie absorption 
coefficient on frequency in the region of a line. The theoretical con- 
nexion between absorption and dispersion provides means which are 
useful at sufficiently large distances from the core. As was jiointod 
out by Ladenburg and Reiche,*]* a further test is provided by the 
total absorption in a line, a quantity which can be measured fiiirly 
easily. Consider, namely, the transmission of a parallel beam of 
continuous radiation of initial intensity I through a homogeneous 
medium. We assume the intensity I to be initially indci)endont of 
frequency in the region of the line to be studied. The intensity of 
frequency v after the beam has passed a distance s through the medium 
will be given by The total loss of energy in the beam at this 

distance is therefore ^ 

J = / J (l-e-«'')dj;. (6G) 

0 


t Ladenburg and Reiohe, Ann d. Phyaik, 42 (1913), 181; W. Schiitz, Zcils. /. 
Aatrophya, 1 (1930), 300. 
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The integral will assume different forms, according to the fonotional 
form of /c in the region where the exponential term drops most 
rapidly from its maximal value to zero. Consider first the case when 
K in this critical region has the form demanded by the theory of 
damping by radiation alone, the width of the line being considerably 
greater than the damping constant, so that we may write 


Vq being the frequency at the centre of the line. Instead of v it is now 
advantageous to take 



as an integration variable. The upper limit of the integral will then 


he u = 00 , while the lower limit will be — — / . By a suitable 

e ^J NsjS 

choice of iV" or s this quantity may easily be made so large numerically 
that we may put the lower limit equal to minus infinity. The quantity 
J now assumes the form 



A. 


where ^ is a numerical constant of order unity 


A = 



It appears that the total absorption is proportional to the square 
root of Ns8f, wliich is the result first derived by Ladenburg and 
Beichc. 

Consider next the case when the absorption line is so narrow that 
the influence of the Doppler effect is predominating for the form of 
the absorption coefficient. Using expression (65) for this latter we 
find the following expression for the total absorption; 


on 00 

J = I j (l-e-^-”*) dv= 1^ J d-q. 




where 


Vo 




The quantity being of the order of the ratio of the velocity of 
light to that of a moving particle, is so large that the lower limit of 
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the integral may he taken equal to infinity. The dependence of the 
total absorption on N, a, and K is through the o(Aistant a only. An 
exact integration of the expression is difficult, and neither is it 
necessary, since it is clear that an approximate value of the integral 
mh be given by twice the value of ij which makes the exponential 
term of the order J. This is given by 

-Mm} 

.othat 

approximately. Very large variations in N, 8, or the intrinsic strength 
of the line mil thns be necessary in order to produce a sensible in- 
crease in total absorption in this region. 

We may finally mention also the trivial case when ks is small 
in comparison with unity. The exponential in (66) may then be 
expanded, and the expansion reduced to the two first terms only. 

It is then evident that the total absorption will be proportional 
00 

tO’ J 8K dv. But this case is too difficult to realize experimentally to 
be of much value. 

The important result of these considerations is the fact that the 
total intensity of broad lines will follow the square root law, while 
narrow lines, which show the effect of Doppler broadening, will rather 
tend to be independent of density and optical path. This result 
depends in the first instance on the functional form of the absorption 
coefficient in the two cases, and we shall therefore see later on that 
the same result is obtained even in cases when the external conditions 
are so much different that other results would have seemed more 
likely. 



IX 

TRANSFER OF RADIATION IN A STAR 


35. The Equation of Radiative Transfer 

In the preceding section we have considered the detailed mechanism 
of interaction processes involving at the same time both atoms and 
a field of radiation from the point of view of atomic theory. In order 
to make this information available for the interpretation of astro- 
physical facts we need, however, a macroscopic complement to this 
theory, consisting in a study of the transformation suffered by a 
field of radiation sifting through a medium of var3dng temperature 
and chemical composition. For this macroscopic problem it is im- 
necessary to retain the machinery of quantization of the radiation. 
It is sufficient to consider a parallel beam of radiation and to control 
its depletion or growth as it moves along, quantum theory being 
consulted only when it comes to the iatroduction of the expressions 
for the coefficients of absorption and emission in the final formula. 

Consider thus the transmission of radiation through an absorbing 
and emitting medium, which we assume to be permanently at rest. 
The case when the medium is in motion is also of importance, but 
may be postponed for later treatment. We shall also in the pre- 
liminary discussions assume the refractivo index of the medium to 
be unity, which means a great simplification. Let 

dvdodV 


denote the energy of radiation within the frequency interval v to 

v+dvf within the solid angle do), emitted per second at the time t, 

from matter enclosed in the infinitesimal volume element d!F, 

supposed to be situated at the point x, y, z. Wo denote further by 

Xy the absorption coefficient of matter for radiation of the given 

quahty, defined in such a way that x^ds is tlie relative weakening of 

a linear pencil of rays passing a distance ds through the medium. 

The behaviour of the radiation field is then sufficiently described by 

the definition that t i j j 

iy (Ivdcoctcj 


is the radiation energy in the frequency interval v to v+dv and 
within the solid angle do) which per second passes perpendicularly 
through the infinitesimal surface element do-. The coefficients 4 and 
E^ are characteristic of the radiation field and the emissivity of 

3596.16 p 
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matter They are functions of x, y, z, t and the direction cosines o£ 
^o) which we shaU denote by We shaJl caU 7, the intensity 

of v-radiation, and E, the emissivity of matter in the same frequency 

^ Consider now the motion of an individual packet of radiation as 
it is propagated along the direction of the infinitesimal line element 
ds with the velocity c. After an infinitesimal interval of time dt it has 
moved a distance cM = ds. On this path it has lost an amount of 

energy dvdoyda cdt 

by absorption, and gained by emission an amount 

Eydvdoidacdt, 

da cdt being just the volume of the matter which can contribute to 
the specific energy in the time interval in question. The requirement 
of conservation of energy leads therefore necessarily to the equation 

-l)^dvdaida) = {E^-xJ^)dvda)daC, 

dt 

which will be oaUod the equation of motion of the radiation. The 
symbol dldt refers to a moving light packet. Relative to a coordinate 
system at rest wo must substitute for djdt the hydrodynamic operator 

dt dt ds’ 

in virtue of which the final form of the equation of motion of radia- 
tion becomes 


c dt^ ds 


(67) 


36. The Flux of Radiation 

We define the inonochromaiic 11 ux of radiation as a vector, the 
components of which are given by the expressions 

K,=^\ha,dcu; jl,a,da>-, 7’,, J 7, do,. (68) 

The integrations must bo extended to all directions of the unit sphoi’e. 
Evidently this vector describes the not flux of radiation in the fre- 
quency interval v to v+dv, which per second passes through unit 
surface placed perpendicularly to its clirootion. On using the equation 
of motion this vector may bo brought into a different form, which 
is of some interest. Write equation (67) in the form 

^ ^ TT H r\ 


Ifn 

' “j'aa: c a«r 
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and introduce this expression of ^ into (68). We then find 

= J J J ~~ 


(69) 

This equation brings out the importance of the radiation tensor, the 
components of which are given by 


Pik = J 

as it is the divergence of this tensor that appears in equation (69), 
The first term on the right-hand sid-e of (69) will be proportional to 
etc., and may be left out by a suitable re-definition of the 
absorption coefficient, which we assume to be done. The physical 
reason for this is that the emission by matter taking place inde- 
pendently of the radiation field will be symmetrical with respect to 
the flux and contribute nothing to the expression in question. The 
emission stimulated by the flux will, on the other hand, be propor- 
tional to the intensity of the flux and be in its direction of motion, 
according to Einstein’s original theory of stimulated emission. Con- 
sidering, moreover, stationary conditions, the term involving a 
derivative with respect to time is to be neglected, and equation (69) 
reduces to the simple statement that the product of the absorption 
coefficient and the flux of radiation is precisely equal to the nega- 
tive divergence of the radiation tensor. Now is the force 

exerted by radiation upon unit volume of matter. Equation (69) 
shows therefore that, with the limitations stated, this force is the 
divergence of a tensor, which only reduces to a simple isotropic 
pressure — the light pressure — under special conditions. 


37. Digression on the Stellar Interior 

The neglect of the time derivative with respect to other terms in 
equation (60) is found to bo justifiable in nearly all cases. For this 
term to become of importance the radiation field will have to suffer 
considerable variations in time intervals of the order 1/x^c, and this 
will usually be a very small fraction of a second, and hence be negli- 
gible, both in the stellar interior as well as in the stellar atmosphere. 

Another question of more real importance is to find tho conditions 
necessary for the radiation tensor to reduce to an isotropic pressure. 
For this purpose wo split ly in two parts, /' and /J, with the under- 
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standing that I'y is the linear average of ly for all directions, 

— j ^ 

or, what is the same, 4^rylc is the energy density of the radiation 
field. The radiation tensor will now split up into a corresponding 
sum P^+P^., which are determined by the equations 

pu- 1 = 

The tensor p'i^ corresponds consequently to a hydrostatic pressure, 
while PJifc corresponds to oblique stresses in a continuous medium. 
Let us estimate the relative importance of the two tensors for the 
case of the sun. The flux of radiation is evidently some measure 
of the asymmetry of the radiation field. It is not probable that this 
flux will increase very much from the surface towards the interior. 
At most we may postulate an increase inversely as the square of the 
distance from the centre through the outer half of tlxe star, while it is 
likely again to decrease by further approach towards the centre. Tliis 
will then also be the probable course of the tensor Tlie tensor 
P,^, on the other hand, will behave quite differently. From the very 
definition of 7' it follows, in fact, that it will increase proportional 
to Planck’s function, or, integrated over all frequencies, projxortional 
to the fourth power of the temperature, according to the law of 
Stefan and Boltzmann. While the temperature increases from several 
thousand degrees on the stellar surface to some million degrees in 
the interior, the radiation tensor will increase several billion times. 
At the surface of the sun the two tensors are of about the same niiigni- 
tude, but in the main interior the tensor P,^. will exceed by a 
factor of the order 10^^. From the equation of motion ((37) we see 
that the average value of must be very closely given by 
which we shall denote by 

so that 

which, is the light pressure of elementary theory. The flux multiplied 
by is now just equal to the gradient of this pressure. 
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The quantity must, generally speaking, be a function of tem- 
perature only. In the case of thermodynamic equilibrium we have, 
according to the laws of Kirchhoff and Planck, 

^QlivjkT j J-1 

c 

and the question arises how far this result will be influenced by devia- 
tions from thermal equilibrium in the stars. The spatial changes in 
temperature cannot influence the problem at all, as these variations 
inside the star are not likely to be comparable with changes in 
temperature known from laboratory experiments to be necessary in 
order to influence seriously the laws of thermal equilibria. Moreover, 
the stellar substance is likely to be rather hazy, ensuring an intimate 
interaction between matter and radiation, which serves to equalize 
their temperatures. 

Various authors have contended that the irreversible generation of 
energy, which we believe to take place in the interior of the stars, will 
perceptibly influence the laws of thermal equilibrium. It is, however, 
mostly overlooked that the deviations in question must depend in- 
timately upon the special mode of generation of energy, and may even 
be expected to vanish completely, such as would be the case if the 
energy were supplied by a slow shrinkage of the star as a whole, as was 
suggested by Helmholtz. It lies in the nature of things, however, that 
this irreversible omission will never entail any serious deviations from 
the laws of tliermal equilibrium as regards the stellar interior. This 
follows from a lino of reasoning entirely similar to that just aj^plicd in 
the estimate of the relative importance of and For the flux of 
radiation from the surface includes everything of irreversible emission 
ill the star, and since the energy carried l)y this flux is negligibly small 
in comparison with the energy residing in the radiation field of the 
stellar interior, the question is to bo decided in the negative. 

When tlie absorption coclBcicnt is independent of the frequency we 
may di^op v as an index. Integrating over the wliole spectrum, tho 
total flux of radiation becomes 


where 


-S'' p'* 

0 

rjo 

mx C a? dx 

u = aT*, a — , = 


r a;® dx 87r®jf 

I e^ — 1 16/i®c®’ 
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acoordiog to Stefan-Boltzmaam’s law. If cc does depend on the 
frequency, we may use the same expression for the flux provided we 
define x by the equation 

1 TT r dBj, dp 

X caT^ J dT 

0 

When is averaged in this way it is called the stdlar absorption 
coefficient. 


38. The Case of an Atmosphere 


Consider the problem of integration of the equation of radiative 
transfer under conditions approximating those to be expected in a 
stellar atmosphere. To simplify the formulae it is convenient to 
leave out v as an index from all quantities depending on v, as long 
as there is no direct danger of serious misunderstandings. We shall 
further always assume the star to be spherically symmetrical, so that 
the radiation field will have rotational symmetry round the direction 
to the centre. Denote by r the distance to the centre, and by 6 
the angle between the direction to the centre and the line of sight. 


We have then 


d _ d dr d dO 
da dr da dd da' 


By simple geometry — cf. Fig. 3 — we find 



ds 


sin 9 
r 


The equation of radiative transfer therefore becomes 
^dl sind dl r\ 


In most problems of stellar atmospheres it is legitimate to assume 
the atmosphere to be stratified in plane parallel layers. This pre- 
supposes that we are considering cases when the line of sight really 
passes through the star proper, and not merely through the atmo- 
sphere, because the curvature of the star will necessarily bo of 
decisive importance very close to the case of grazing incidence, sucli 
as is met with in the study of the chromosphere and the corona 
during solar eclipses. Leaving such cases out of consideration, how- 
ever, as well as abnormal stars hke the 0-stars, the B-stars with 
emission line spectra, and the novae, the assumption of plane-layer 
atmospheres appears to give a close approximation to the truth. For 
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this case the angle 6 may be treated as a constant in equation (70) 
and the second term involving the derivative with respect to d may 
be neglected altogether. 

Instead of r it is convenient to introduce as a new variable the 
optical depth of the atmosphere, defined by the equation 

dr = —xdr. 



Fia. 3. Diagram showing thosphorical coordinatos 
used in the equation of radiative transfer. 

Denoting further cos0 by /t, the equation of radiative transfer 
becomes 


'‘s “ ■'-®' 


(71) 


On account of the assumed spherical symmetry the element of solid 
fl.r» g1pi du) may he taken to be 2irdjii, and the resultant flux of radia- 
tion becomes, therefore, 1 

F = 2it j djj., 

-1 

the perpendicular components vanishing because of the symmetry. 
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We further define the total intensity of radiation by the equation 

1 

J = 27r j I diL. 

-1 

Both these expressions hold whether I represents the intensity in 
a small fi:equency interval or the intensity integrated over all fre- 
quencies. 

From the differential equation for I we shall now derive two 
equations involving F and J which are of considerable importance 
in the following. First multiply equation (71) as it stands by 27rdiJt. 
and integrate between the limits —1 and +1. This gives, on assum- 
ing the emission to be independent of the direction, 

J Tp 

^ = J-47rB. (72) 


Next multiply by 27r)Ltc?/x and integrate between the same limits. 
This gives i 

F = j 2TrIfi^ dfi. 

-1 

Since the mean value of ii? over the unit sphere is J, it was suggested 
by Eddington as a suitable approximation to take 


X 1 

27r J IiJ? dfji — ^27t j I dfji = J-J, 


or 


idJ 


(73) 


Introducing this expression of F into equation (72) wo find the 
foUowing ordinary differential equation for the total intensity: 


T 


It is of interest to consider a little more closely what the above 
approximation really means. It holds exactly when the intensity is 
unif ormly the same in all directions. It also holds exactly when 
the intensity is uniform, say, over one hemisphere, and uniform 
of intensity over the other hemisphere. It holds also, therefore, 
for a u nif orm emission from a half-plane into a vacuum without back 
radiation. Consider, on the other hand, the case when the intensity 
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is over a cone corresponding to = fig, and Jg over the remaining 
directions. Then 

J 9-7r 

J dp. = 

and J = 27r{7i(l— /xo)+-f 2 (l+/^o)}- 

Take for instance the rather extreme case = 21^ and /Zq == —1. 

We then find i 

J ip^dp = 

SO even in this case the error in the approximation (73) is small. 

39. The Formation of the Continuous Spectrum 

The simplest case surpassing the bounds of the strict equilibrium 
theory occurs when the state of matter corresponds at each point to 
that of local thermal equiUbiium, including its ability of emitting 
and absorbmg radiation. Still, the variation of temperature from one 
place to another will leave some traces in the field of radiation, but 
even there deviations must be confined to the surface regions, so that 
proceeding inwards into the star a state of strict thermal equilibrium 
is rapidly approached. 

As a second simplification wo shall consider first the case when 
the absorption coefficient is independent of frequency. This case will 
give a first insight into the conditions for the formation of the con- 
tinuous spectrum in the radiation from a star which seems to approach 
rather close to the truth. The consideration of selective absorption 
has no particular interest in this connexion, as it is fairly evident 
that the formation of stellar absorption lines is intimately connected 
with a departure from a state of local thermod 3 mamic equilibrium, 
as we shall see later. 

Neglecting further tlic generation of heat energy by viscosity or 
otlierwiso, and the transfer of lieat by molecular conduction or by 
convection, it follows from the principle of conservation of energy 
that the integral flux of radiation must bo a constant. By integral 
flux wo mean the monochromatic flux integrated over all frequencies. 
Since the absorption cocflicient is assumed to be independent of the 
frequency, equation (72) holds provided the total intensity J and the 
emission function B are also assumed to bo integrated over all fre- 
quencies. Since is a constant, dFjdr vanishes, and we have 

J = 47ri?. 

Q 


350C.1G 


( 74 ) 
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By (73) it follows further on integration that 

J = 3Fr+Jo, (75) 

where Jq is an mtegration constant, which must be chosen in such a 
manner that there is no inward radiation at the boundary of the star, 
when T = 0* 

The simplest way to determine the approximate value of this 
constant is to assume the radiation field on each point separated 
into two parts, each of constant intensity. Taking the outward in- 
tensity equal to and the inward intensity equal to wc have 

I=.I^ (l>/x>0), 7 = 72 

We then find that the following relations hold: 

1 

J = 27r(7i4’-4)j ^ ~ — -^ 2)5 J ~ • 

The last equation shows that the present approximation is consistent 
with the one introduced earlier, on which our equation (75) is directly 
based. We see further that the incident radiation vanishes when 


Jo = 2F, 

which is therefore the value of the constant Jq wo liavo been looking 
for. Henoe, finally, j ^ (76) 

Since we have assumed from the outset that matter is in local 
temperature equilibrium, we have 

= aT^, 

c 


Equation (74) then shows that the integral intensity will at each 
point correspond to the local temperature of matter. This is no 
general consequence of the assumption of local tomperaturo equili- 
brium but solely due to the much more special assumption tliat the 
absorption coefficient is independent of frequency. 

It is customary to express the flux in terms of the eflectivo tem- 
perature jTq by the equation 

F = icaTi (77) 

corresponding to the idealized case of emission from a sharply 
bounded boundary surface, kept at a temperature 7J. and radiating 
into empty space without back radiation. The occurrence of the 
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factor J in this relation, which, at first sight may appeal out of place, 
lias a very simple origiu. Por (mT\ is the total iatensity of radiation, 
independent of direction. Half of it is radiated back to the star, 
leaving one-half for the outward radiation, and accounting for a 
factor The other half is due to the integral over [i giving the 
directed fiow of outward radiation. 

Prom ( 74 ), ( 76 ), and ( 77 ) we have now the final relation 

The limiting temperature of the atmosphere thus becomes 

To = ^T, = 0 - 841 T,. 

The optical thickness of the atmosphere is, on the other hand, 

T = I, 

since this makes T = T^. 

As emphasized before, the above results depend essentially on the 
assumption that the absorption coefficient is independent of fre- 
quency. Dropping this assumption, the results may turn out rather 
different. In order to elucidate the degree of arbitrariness involved 
in the problem from this cause, we shall consider a few simple cases. 
It is sufficient to consider directly the exchange of radiation at the 
top of the atmosphere. Since the emergent radiation is practically 
spealdng uniform over the lower half-piano and otherwise zero, the 
total amount of radiation absorbed is 27 rx^B^{T^). We here add v as 
an index to emphasize the dependence on v. The corresponding 
amount of radiation emitted is, on tlie other hand, In 

the case of radiative equilibrium the total amount of radiation 
emitted and absorbed must be equal, or 

oo to 

27 r J a:„ B^T^) dv — 4 m j 5 „(To) dv. ( 78 ) 

0 0 
Three different cases arc interesting. 

1. The atmospheric absorption is confined to the infra-red part of 
the spectrum, so that the cmissivity is given by Rayleigh's law: 

JS, oc 

The integrals over v will then balance on both sides and there remains 

rp ^ XT 

J.Q — 

The limiting temperature is then j ust one-half the effective tempera- 
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ture of the star. This is to be regarded as a lower limit of the tempera- 
ture of a plane atmosphere in radiative equilibrium. 

2. The absorption is confined to the far ultra-violet part of the 
spectrum. As a typical case of this sort we may take 

= 0 (v < = const, (v > 


The choice of the negative third power for the frequency in the 
above relation was first suggested by X-ray absorption experiments, 
and was later also justified by quantum-theory calculations. Since 
the absorption is to take place in the ultra-violet, we are justified in 
taking hvj^jkT^ large in comparison with unity. It is then permissible 
to use the Wien approximation for the intensity of radiation, and 
equation (78) assumes the following form: 

This relation may also be written in the form 



which shows that Tq will approach indefinitely near to as hvJkT^ 
approaches infinity. 


3. The absorption coefficient is independent of frequency. Wo 
then have the case treated in detail before, and the condition (78) 
reduces to y ^2T 


in complete agreement with the earlier result. This serves as a sort 
of control of the method by showing that its degree of approximation 
is of the same order as that of the more complete calculation. 

Klnowing nothing definite about the absorption coefficient, wo can 
only assert that the atmospheric temperature will assume a value 
somewhere between the effective temperature of the star as an iqiper 
limit, and half this value as a lower limit. 

Having calculated the emergent radiation to a first approximation 
we may proceed a step farther and find the distribution of radiation 
on different directions and frequencies. For this purpose it is suffi- 
cient to introduce the expression for the emissivity B which results 
from (76), viz. 


into the equation of radiative transfer (71), and integrate. Multqfiying 
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this equation by it may be written 

dr 

or integrating from the observer, that is t — 0, to an optical depth 
tq, we find 

I = j jBe-’-//* 

0 

where the intensity at optical depth tq has been denoted by /q. If 
the intensity does not increase exponentially with r it is clear that 
the first term on the right-hand side will soon become negligible in 
comparison with the second term. This is all the more certain if we 
suppose the integration carried right through the star, so that /q 
will denote the radiation incident from without. Supposing no 
incident radiation to be present and the integration to be extended 
to an infinite distance from the observer, we may therefore without 
hesitation write 

I = j dr/fx.. (79) 

0 

Wo shall now introduce into (79) the first-order expression derived 
above for JS as a function of r, and thus obtain the corresponding 
expression of tlio emergent intensity as a function of direction. Since 
J5 is a linear function of r only^, it is clear that the contributions to the 
integral will come from quite superficial layers only. Wo find 

/ = ^F(2+3,i). (80) 

Tliis formula refers to the intensity of the integrated spectrum. If 
wo want to find the distribution of radiation in frequency in the 
emergent intensity, wo must use the Planck expression for JS as a 
function of frequency. 


and express the temperature as a function of optical depth by the 
formula T = T,{l + lT)i, 


or 




2hv^ 


f drill 




0 





This formula, which was first given by Lindblad and Milne, deviates 
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only slightly from the Planck formula — so little, in fact, that the 
difference is of no particular importance for astrophysical appK- 
cations. 

As regards the observational side of the problem it is a fact that 
the continuous background of the spectrum of the sun and most of 
the stars corresponds roughly to the energy curve of a black body at 
a certain temperature. This shows at once that the assumption of 
a state of local temperature equihbrium for the stars cannot be so 
far from the truth, and also that very great variations with fre- 
quency in the coefficient of general absorption are unlikely. 

However, certain definite features of the continuous spectra of the 
stars, and especially the sun, seem to be established beyond doubt. 
Although their theoretical interpretation is far from clear yet it is 
still of interest to sum them up briefly on this occasion. 

The solar spectrum looks on the whole hke a black-body spectrum 
at a temperature of about 6,000°. The maximum intensity in the 
spectrum when plotted as a function of wave-length occurs at about 
4,700 A., which, according to Wien’s law, 

= 0*289 deg. cm., 

corresponds to a temperature of 6,150° K. Determining, on tlie other 
hand, the total energy emitted per square cm. of the solar surface 
per second, and using Stefan-Boltzmann’s law as a means of obtain- 
ing the temperature, one finds a value of only 5,750° K. The differ- 
ence between these results is probably connected with the fact tliat 
the solar energy curve rises more steeply to a maximum than an 
ordinary Planck curve. The infra-red part of the solar curve thus 
corresponds to a temperature of only 5,600°, while the ultra-violet 
part corresponds, according to Pabry, to a temperature of 5,900°. 
Very careful measurements of H. H. Plaskett lead to a somewhat 
higher value of the temperature in the ultra-violet. On comparing 
these different investigations on solar temperature it must always bo 
remembered that the subject is one of the most difficult in astro- 
physics, both observationally and theoretically, and one should be 
very careful in drawing theoretical conclusions from the results 
obtained up to this time. 

In the case of the sun there is an interesting check on the theory 
in the variation of the intensity from the centre of the disk to the 
hmb, which is the same thing as the variation of the intensity with 
different angles d. It is very interesting that for the integrated radia- 
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tion of all wave-lengths the simple cosine law 

gives a good approximation to the observations. Here is a constant 
called the coejEcient of darkening. The value found for u observa- 
tionally is about 0*66. The theoretical law derived earlier (80) corre- 
sponds to a coefficient of darkening of 0-60, so the agreement is 
fairly good, at least as good as might be expected. 

This agreement between theory and observation with regard to 
darkening of the solar radiation towards the limb indicates that 
the temperature distribution in the solar atmosphere does really 
correspond to that demanded by the simple theory of radiative 
equilibrium, giving a linear relation between and the optical depth. 
The various attempts made in order to push theory one step farther, 
and also to explain the deviations from a Planck curve as well as 
the minor differences between theory and observations with regard 
to the darkening towards the limb, have thus far not led to con- 
cordant results. 

The continuous background of stellar spectra is much less investi- 
gated than for tlio sun. It should bo mentioned, however, that a 
careful analysis of the light curve of eclipsing variables has revealed 
the fact that these stars too are strongly darkened towards the limb. 
A cosine relation of tlio kind found to hold for the sun works well 
also for these stars, but tlio relation cannot be said to have been put 
to a real test in this case. 

Although it is scarcely possible to stress the observational evidence 
very far, it seems established beyond doubt that for a limited number 
of stars, whose general energy distribution in the continuous spectrum 
indicates a relatively low temperature, tho spectral type is such as 
is usually associated with a very much higher temperature. To a 
minor degree this is a characteristic difference between giant and 
dwarf stars, a dwarf dtunanding a higher colour temperature in 
order to show tlu^ same general sjicctral features as a giant. It is 
therefore natural to conclude that abnormally red or yellow stars — 
abnormal because their spectral lines would indicate a Iiighcr tempera- 
ture — have the giant cliaracteristics in an excessive degree. Some 
giant characteristics at least must be accentuated far beyond the 
normal scope. 

It is then interesting to impiirc if this characteristic may be just 
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an abnormal extension of the stellar atmosphere; or, slightly differ- 
ently put, if a large extent of the atmosphere 'will tend to produce 
a marked difference between the colour temperature and the tempera- 
ttire determining the spectral class of the star. This is a question 
which cannot properly be answered until the theory of the spectral 
classes has been developed; and we shall therefore postpone this 
problem for later consideration. 

40. Formation of Absorption Lines. General Considerations 
The theory of absorption lines cannot be based simply on the 
assumption of local thermodynamic equilibrium to the same extent 
as the theory of the continuous spectrum. It is very important to 
realize this before entering on a more detailed analysis. If, in fact, 
this were the case, the intensity of Ught, in the region of a line, would 
be given by a slight modification of formula (79) for the continuous 
spectrum. This modification consists in the proper distinction 
between the optical depth in the line and in the adjacent continuous 
spectrum. We make this distinction by denoting the optical depth 
in the line by t and in the continuous background by r. The formula 
for the emergent intensity in the line is then by (79) 

00 

I' = j 

0 

This means essentially that the intensity F will equal approximately 
the temperature emission funetion B at an oiitical depth t — fx. If 
the line absorption coefficient is much larger than the continuous 
absorption coefficient, the optical depth t' = ju. will lie at a level far 
above the photosphere, and hence correspond to a lower temperature 
and to a correspondingly smaller intensity. The central line-intensity 
in the middle of the solar disk should thus correspond very nearly to 
the limiting temperature = T'X'^2 = 0-841fZ;,. As a rule, however, 
the observed residual intensities are much smaller than those corre- 
sponding to this limit. Stfil more strilung in this connexion is the 
behaviour of the absorption fines at the solar limb. At the limb the 
whole radiation, continuous or in the fines, corresponds to the 
temperature which means that the spectral fines should vanish. 
This, however, is far from being the case, the absorption fines at the 
limb being nearly as prominent as near the centre of the solar disk. 
It is therefore to be considered a settled matter that the theory of 
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absorption lines must embody features essentially different from 
those displayed in a state of local thermodynamic equilibrium. 

The reason why this must be so is interesting, as it is intimately 
connected with the theory of atomic structure. While there is no 
doubt that the far interior of a star is in local thermodynamic equili- 
brium it is because of the large density and high temperature which 
are prevalent there. When an atom absorbs a quantum of radiation 
in the interior the atom is likely to suffer a collision with some free 
particle before having the chance of re-emitting the absorbed radia- 
tion. The distribution of the atoms over the various quantum states 
will therefore be^ determined in the random, nondescript manner 
characteristic of collisional processes, which usually lead to a state 
approaching local thermal equilibrium. Proceeding sufficiently far 
out into the atmosphere, however, a state will be reached when 
collisions are so rare that an absorbed quantum is lilcely to be re- 
emitted by the same atom before an effective collision takes place. 
The radiation will then be re-emitted either nearly in the same 
frequency, or in the form of a limited number of spectral lines, depend- 
ing upon the state of the atom under consideration. In this case, 
wliich may be termed a state of pure radiative equilibrium, there are 
much fewer possibilities open for the redistribution of the absorbed 
radiation over different fixujuenciea, and tlio consequent state of the 
radiation field will differ in several important respects from that 
coiTCsi)onding to local tem]XTature etjuilibrium, as we Shall see 
presently. WJiilc the state of tom])erature equilibrium tends to hide 
the individual atomic juocesses in play, so to speak, behind a veil, 
the state of radiative equilibrium kinds to draw aside this veil, so 
that the individual procossos may reveal themselves in the observed 
phenomena. It is solely by iliis Jeaturo of radiative equilibrium 
that wo have a ehance at all to make that incisive analysis of stellar 
atmospheres which is actually nuuhi in astro])hyBics. 

In this field it is lU'ccssary to be rather ])aticnt, as wo ai’e really 
concerned with an (iuormously cionqilioated problem, and any simple 
solution must bo (\yo(l with HUS])ici<)n. All wo can hope to do at 
present is to inalui tlio sil-uation clear in a general way by inkirpreting 
the fact that the solar ai n 1 stellar liiu*s arc^ more marked than the theory 
of local tem])eratiire equilibrium would lead us to exj)ect. At the same 
time it will bo a crucial point to (ind out how the lines can remain 
unaffected to such a large degrc'o on aj)[)roaehing tlic limb of the sun. 

snoD.is 13 
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The key to the understanding of the phenomena in question is 
provided by the proper consideration of possible cycles of transitions 
which an atom may perform under the influence of a radiation field. 
Two sorts of cycles will come into consideration, the one being a 
successive set of transitions between quantum states in the ordinary 
sense, the other transitions between the continuous set of states 
which, in the theory of Weisskopf and Wigner, constitutes each of 
the ordinary states, and which must be considered closely in any 
theory of the line profiles. Both sorts of cycles will play a pre- 
dominant part in the theory of stellar lines, as we shall see in the 
following. 

41. Coherent Scattering 

The simplest case imaginable is met with when the atom contains 
only two states, and, moreover, the lowest state is considered as 
infinitely sharp. When an assembly of sucli atoms are exposed to the 
influence of a monochromatic field of radiation of frequency v, the 
scattered radiation must necessarily also have the frequency v, 
provided the Doppler effect due to the recoil velocity acquired by the 
atom during the scattering process is neglected. We sliall call an 
absorption process with subsequent emission according to this scheme 
coherent scattering^ because its coherence in frequency is the jibysical 
basis of experiments involving dispersion of light in the ordinary 
sense. In such experiments the dispersive substance is to a very high 
degree in the normal quantum state, which is practically speaking 
infinitely sharp. It is broadened only by transitions to higher states, 
and under ordinary experimental conditions these take place so in- 
frequently that the resultant broadening is negligible. If the lowest 
energy state has an appreciable width, as wiU usually be the case when 
considering subordinate fines, the scattered fight will be redistributed 
in frequency over the spectral line in question according to a certain 
law, which may be stated quantitatively. There will then be reason 
to suspect that dispersion in the ordinary sense will be weak, and 
that the problem must be handled in a different way from that of 
coherent scattering. Provisionally we shall only be concerned with 
this latter case. 

Let as usual I denote the intensity of the radiation field, and let 
G denote the scattering coefficient per unit volume of the atoms for 
frequency v, which is supposed to be well within the region of the 
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spectral line in question. In the case of coherent scattering the 
intensity of the re-emitted light will depend on the angle between 
the incident and the scattered beam. Denoting this angle by 6 we 
must consider o* as a function of v and besides the optical depth in 
bhe atmosphere, measured in the continuous region, which we denote 
by T as usual. The dependence of o- on 0 is given simply by the factor 
l+cos^0, an expression which was first derived by Rayleigh, The 
iverage value of cos^^ is so the fluctuation over different directions 
s not large. For this reason it is usually neglected in astrophysical 
heories, although it must be retained in other oases, particularly in 
he theory of the scattering of the sunlight in our atmosphere, which 
s a spectacular instance of coherent scattering. 

We may thus write down directly the emission of radiation per 
init volume and unit solid angle as 


/liero J as usual is the total intensity of tlie field, and the equation 
f radiative transfer becomes {z being the height above a certain 

dl aJ , 

fly = al. 

dz Att 


Since no radiai.ion can enter or leave the frequency interval it once 
ccujues, granted it is only transformed by scattering processes, the 
u.v of radiation through a scattering atmosphere will remain con- 
jani, not only for all wave-lengths but also for eacli infinitesimal 
oqucncy interval. ^I^ho equation dexived in the case of pure absorp- 
on with a constant absorption eoeflicient for the integral flux and 
itensity may i/horeforo be taken over unaltered for the mono- 
ii’omatic flux and intejisity in the present ease. By exactly the same 
^stem of approximations wo fnrtlier find the total nionochroxnatio 
tensity to be ndafod to tli(^ monooliromatic ilux by the equation 

J h\2~l\W). 

must be nmuMulxu’CMl that the (jiuintities are oaleulatcd for a 
ifinito friMiuoney of radiation, and that the optical depth t is 



lere or may d(‘|)end on the lVe<|n(mcy in any manner. 

Assume that a j)urely sea-ltering at-inosphero is superposed on a 
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photosphere emitting radiation corresponding to a definite tempera- 
ture. Let T signify the total thickness of the atmosphere for the given 
frequency. J Jc will be the energy density of radiation at the photo- 
spherio level, and be given by Planck’s formula, corresponding to the 
effective temperature of the star. If the atmosphere had been absent, 
the relation between the flux and the energy density would have 
been F = JJ. This formula, however, cannot be directly compared 
with the one given above for the relation between F and J, because we 
have now included in J an amount of inward radiation which is not 
supposed to be present in the other case. Leaving this out we are 
left with a flux when there is no scattering atmosphere overlying 
the photosphere, and J /( 2 - 1 - 3 t ) when there is one of optical thickness 
T. The flux is thus cut down by a factor (1 + |t)“^ on account of the 
scattering. 

When the scattering coefficient is independent of the frequency 
the effect of a scattering atmosphere is simply a general decrease in 
the flux. However, in a practical case the superposition of such an 
atmosphere on a star would not be likely to influence tlie resultant 
flux in the slightest degree, because the radiation held back by tlie 
atmosphere would heat the star, and would go on doing so until 
J were increased by the faotor l+fr so as to precisely cancel the 
effect of the scattering in question. The case under consideration 
has therefore only an interest in the case of selective scattering, or 
a uniform scattering with selective transmission bands. 

It is further of interest to find the dependence of intensity on 
direction. We then proceed in the same way as before when deriving 
the dependence of the emergent radiation on direction. The only 
difference is that we now integrate through the scattering atmosphere 
only. The expression of the intensity may then be written down at 
once as follows: ^ 

0 


or, carrying out the integration, 

J(0, fi) = 7(t, ^ j2(l-e-^//*)+3/i|^l - |l+ j . 

This equation may be further simplified by observing that we have, 
approximately, , , 

~ J = —F{2-{-3t), 


4:77 


4:77 


( 81 ) 
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in. consequence of which we jSnd 

1(0, f,) = 

If tte optical thickness of the atmosphere is large in comparison 
with unity, the last term in this expression may be neglected, and 
there remains only ^ 

/ = £.(2+3^). 

This result is rather interesting, as it shows that spectral lines pro- 
duced by pure scattertug will be darkened towards the limb in about 
the same manner as is observed for the absorption lines in the solar 
spectrum. The argument raised earher against the suggestion that 
Fraunhofer lines arise as a result of absorption and emission in a 
state of local thermal equilibrium would thus not be effective against 
the suggestion that they arise by selective scattering. 

Although it is clear from general considerations that the conditions 
of pure scattering cannot apply even approximately under stellar 
conditions, it is interesting to liavo this fact confirmed by experiment. 
Tliis is done in the present case by the fact that the above theory 
would predict spectral lines witli nearly zero intensity in the centre, 
wliich must bo contrasted with the fact that residual intensities of 
10 per cent, or more of the intensity in the adjacent continuous 
Hpcctrum arc common in the sun. As was shown earlier, the scattering 
coolTicient given by tlio ordinary dispersion theory is of the form 
vq being the frequency of the centre of the line. Tor 
If ^ Vq the optical doptli r would then be infinitely large, so that for 
^ivon ]ihotos|)hcTio intensity J, equation (81) would require a zero 
flux Adding a small damping term to (v— would formally 
rtunovo the infinity, hut practically the conclusion would bo the same. 

This conclusion would further l)o only slightly modified by taking 
into account the Doppler elTc'ct produced by the thermal motion of 
t.ho atoms. The Do[)])|{U’ effeot will tend to increase tho central inten- 
sity to a quite marked degree, but it is very far from being able to 
c'Xj)laiii tho larger residual int(*nHiti{^s obs(U'vod in the sun and tho 
stars. Tho obvious conclusion is thoreforo that ])uro scattering is, as 
far as stellar conditions are concerned, a fictitious case, which at least 
iiiiist be consid(u*ably modified before it can come seriously into con- 
sideration even as a jh*st approximation to facts. 
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42. Absorption and Scattering Combined 

An obvious suggestion, for an improved approximation is to super- 
pose on the scattering some thermal emission, both of a selective 
nature, operating in the region of the spectral lines, and of a non- 
seleotive nature, responsible for the continuous background. f We 
are then led to OTite the selective emissivity of the substance in the 
form T 

where a and k are certain coefficients, which we shall call coefficients 
of selective scattering and absorption respectively. It is clear that 
u and K must be proportional to the coefficient of scattering given by 
quantum theory as regards the dependence on frequency, but both 
may be affected by coefficients depending on the optical depth. This 
side of the question cannot well be carried into greater detail since 
the whole present formulation of the problem is a little hazy. 

On forming the equation of radiative transfer for the present case 
we must add the absorption and emission of a non-solcctivc nature, 
which is responsible for the formation of the continuous spectrum. 
Let kq be the coefficient of continuous absorption. The absorbed 
radiation is then kq I and the emissivity is kq B. The consequent form 
of the equation of radiative transfer is 

= -(a+^/c+«o)^+a^+(;c+«„)5. 

Let r denote the total optical depth of the atmosphere from tlie 
top down to the point in question: 

T = — J ((T+/C+/fo) dz, 
and write 1— A = — — . 

G+K + Kq 

The equation then assumes the new form 

(« 2 ) 

In order to integrate this equation in successive approximations wo 
proceed in the same way as before, and derive the exact expressions 

^ = AJ-47rA5; ^ J dyi. (83) 

t Cf. E. A. Milne, MonOHy Not. 88 (1928), 493. Sir Arthur Eddington, ibid. 89 
(1929), 620. 
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In the last equation we substitute for yfi its mean value which 
makes 




IdJ 


3 dr 

Introducing this value into tlie first equation (83) we find 

d^J 


3A*/ — 


(84). 


Consider first the case in which A is constant and B a linear func- 
tion of r . By this hypothesis we obtain some insight into the infiuence 
of a temperature gradient on the emergent radiation. In this case 
the above equation may evidently be written in the form 

^(J^47rB) = 3A(J-47rJ5), 

dr^ 


the general solution of which is 

The arbitrary constants a. and jS are fixed by the conditions to be 
satisfied by the solution at the toj) of the atmosphere and in the far 
interior. Since conditions must ap])roach rapidly towards tempera- 
ture equilibrium in tlic interior, J must a])proach rapidly towards 
4rrB as r becomes very large. A glance at the above solution then 
sliows that the constant a must be put equal to zero. 

For tlie einei’gont radiation we have tlm. usual condition: 


J 


2(J£ 

3 dr 


as T approaches zero. Writing B in the form 

B — (i-\-hT 

we find as an expression of the above condition 

A^a-\-fi ^ -i!7(3A)/3+^6. 
or H()Ived witli resptMd to /3 

^ ^(rrh— \7T(i 

^ 1-|-W(3A)‘ 

This a])proxinuite solution may now be us(m 1 for tlie calculation of 7 
to a second apju’oxiniation. .lust as ludbre wo introduce the first- 
order expression of J ini»() (equation (82) for the radiation inttmsity 
and perform the integration involved. Hiis gives an expression 
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wMoh for large values of the upper limit of integration converges 
towards the value 

7(0./*) = + 

For abnormally small values of A, that is, for dark lines, this expression 
reduces approximately to 

7(0,/*) = |V(3A)a{l+f/*), 


where the term in b has been neglected because it is very small in 
comparison with a in this case. We notice again that the dependence 
of the intensity of the emergent radiation on /* is such that the 
mtensity near the centre of the line decreases in the same manner 
as the adjacent continuous spectrum on approaching the limb. For 
stars the dependence on /* is usually not observable. What then 
becomes of importance is the total flux F, which in the present case 
by (86) is found to be 


F — 27r[^a+§6-(- 


(l-A)(§6-a) V(3A)-log{l+V(3A)y 
H-fV(3A) 3A 


43. More General Solutions 

It is very simple to find the solution corresponding to constant A, 
while the dependence of B on optical thickness is loft arbitrary. We 
shall write t instead of a/{3A)t and put 

J = (f ^ udt, 

where i* is a new function of t. Introducing this expression of .7 in 
equation (84) we find the following equation for u: 

^ -|- 2«+47rjSe~* = 0, 
at 

which gives, when multiplied by e“ and integi'ated, 

i 

= «(0) — 47)- J jBe® dx. 

0 

The corresponding solution of (84) is consequently 

t Z 

J == J e -22 dz J B(x)e^ dx, 

0 0 

where oc and j8 are arbitrary constants. In order to find the second 
approximation to I it is only necessary to introduce the above ex- 
pression of J into (82) and perform the integration. 
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It is further of importance to know some solutions corresponding to 
a variation of A with height in the atmosphere, as will jfrequently be 
the case in nature, due to variations in the state of ionization of the 
stellar gases with height. It is of some interest in this connexion that 
it is possible to find a solution in which A varies exponentially with 
the optical height, which was first shown by Eddington.f A solution 
of this type is not strictly applicable to the case where cr//c is inde- 
pendent of frequency. But it is possible that such a solution may 
nevertheless be used in an approximate treatment of the problem. 

Let us thus consider the case where 


3A = 

where a and )8 are independent of t. Equation (84) then assumes the 


form 


dr® 


= — 47rjB). 


It is further advantageous to use 

y = 

Oi^ 

as an independent variable instead of t. The resulting form of our 
equation is then ^ 

~ ^ 

From the general theory of linear differential equations of the second 
order it is known that the solution of an inhomogeneous equation 
can always be found provided the corresponding homogeneous equa- 
tion has been solved. This latter is, in the present case, 

which is transformed into an equation of a Bessel function of zero 
order by the transformation 

( 1 )’ 


?/ = 


In fact, we find in the new variable 

= 0 . 

dx\ dx] 

The solution of this equation, which remains finite for a; = 0, is, 
t Monthly Not. 89 (1929), 620. 


3596.16 
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iipaxt from a constant factor, given by the convergent power series 



which is a Bessel function of zero order. Expressed with y as an 
argument the series is 

When B is a linear function of y the particular solution in question is 

which, when added to the proper Bessel function, gives the complete 
solution of the problem. 


44. Axi Integral Equation for J 

The problems of radiative transfer are also susceptible of solution 
in terms of integral equations, as was first shown by W. H. Jackson,']' 
and later developed by L. V. King,J Sohwarzschild,|| and Hopf.'|"|' 

In order to show the possibilities of this method we shall consider 
the problem of mixed scattering and absorption from this point of 
view. We then start from the differential equation 

and introduce the new dependent variable 

^=(1-A)/ + AB, 


which will be the function figuring in the integral equation we are 
going to construct. It is important to notice that ^ depends on r 
only, and not on /x. The differential equation now assumes the form 





Assuming that there is no radiation incident upon the star from out- 
side, the solution of this equation assumes the form 

00 

/(») = f 

J IJ- 


t BwK. Amer. 3oc. McUih,, June 1910, 473. 

X Phil, Trans, Boy, Soo, A, 212 (1912), 376. 

II Sitz. d. pr&uasiscken Akad, d. Wise. 2 (1914), 1183. 
tt Oa/mbridge Tracts, No. 31. 
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The integration is supposed to be oanied backward from the point 
T = « to infinity. If it is a case of emergent radiation, so that ft is 
positive, the integral will extend right through the star, so that the 
limits of the integral, expressed in terms of the optical thickness, 
will he z and oo. We shall denote the intensity of the emergent 
radiation by a dash, that is. 



(0 < p < 1). 


For radiation directed inwards into the star the integration may only 
involve a moderate optical thickness, that is, assuming as we want to 
do that we are in the neighbourhood of the stellar surface. Assuming 
the zero-point of the optical depth to' be the top layer of the atmo- 
sphere, as we have done earlier, the integration 'wiU only cover a 
range from 0 to z, so that the intensity is given by the expression 


0 

r(e) = _ J (_1< ^ < 0). 

0 

From these expressions we now form the total intensity J. We 
have obviously 

J=2nlj rdij. + j FdiA, 

'0 --1 ' 

or using the above expressions of I' and J" 

( oa 1 0 0 s 

J ^ dr J j <l> dr j . 

CO ^0-1 

This expression for J may bo brought into a more compact form by 
introducing tho notation 

K(») = J 


For if we use 


X = 


as an intcgi’ation variable in the above integrals, we have 


I = J = K(t-z), 


X 
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0 00 

and J -K(a-T). 

1 ^ «-T 

Hence, finally, 

/ 00 Z V 00 

J = 2w| J ^K(t— 2 ) dr 4* J ^K(g—r) drj = 2jr J ^K(|t — zj) dr. 

This expression for J may now be introduced into the equation 
defining if>, and we then obtain 

^(2) = KI-A) j <l>{r)K{\T-z\) dr +XB, 

0 

which is an ordinary linear, inhomogeneous integral equation for <f>{z). 

We shall not pursue this line of investigation any further, since 
we have already derived the most relevant results in other wayB. 
Furthermore, the method of integral equations as far as it is of 
interest in radiation problems has been amply represented by L. Hopf 
in the book referred to before. 


45. Solutions by Numerical Methods 

It will be clear fi?om the preceding discussion that analytical solu- 
tions of the equation of transfer will become very cumbersome when 
passing on to more complex oases, where the various coefficients 
depend more intricately on the optical depth. In order to obtain 
some information about conditions even in such oases it is necessary 
to have recourse to numerical solutions of the differential equations. 

An attempt in this direction was made by Pannekoek.f Expressing 
Pannekoek’s formulae in the language of the formalism used here, 
it may be said that he finds solutions of the equation of transfer when 
A is a function of optical depth, given by 

i _ A® 

where A and B are constants and where x is the optical depth 
measured by the combined action of selective absorption and 
scattering. The coefficient of general absorption is assumed propor- 
tional to the square of total pressure, as a consequence of which 
there will exist a quadratic relation between x and our t, and the 


^ MonO^ Not. 91 (1930), 139. A modiQoatiou of Pannekoek’s solution was given 

byMinnaert,.Zet«s./.A««r(^%8.10(1936),40. ^ 
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emissivity E will be a quadratic fuuctiou of x without a liuear term. 
Pannekoek’s equations differ, however, from those used above, in 
assuming the selective absorption to be due to collisions, while we 
have assumed it to be due to cyclical transitions. This limits the 
applicability of this solution seriously, since in actual atmospheres 
the effect of collisions is necessarily very small. Por this reason we 
shall refrain from entering further on these calculations. 



X 

PROFILES OF ABSORPTION LINES 

46. Observations of Line Profiles and their Interpretation 
The first measurements of line profiles in the solar spectrum appear 
to be those made by Schwarzsohild,| which were concerned with the 
H and K lines of ionized calcium. These lines are fully twenty 



Fig. 4. The calcium H and K lines at the centre and the limb of the sun accord' 
ing to Sohwarzschild (Sitz. d. x^r&uaaiachm Akad, d. Wise. 2 (1914)). Ordinates are 
m =s —0*4 log intensity, 

angstroms broad, so there is no trouble with the intrinsic width, 
although it is very difficult to obtain a correct estimate of the residual 
intensity in the centre of the lines. It appears, however, that later 
work has not led to serious divergences from the work of Schwarz- 
sohild even in this respect. Sohwarzschild was a pioneer in the field 
of the theory of radiative equilibrium of the solar atmosphere, and 
his measurements were intended as a test of his theoretical work, 
particularly as regards the darkening in the lines on approaching the 
solar limb. 

The work on line profiles was next taken up again in the late 
twenties, first by v. IQuber and then by Unsold, Minnaert, H. H. 
Plaskett, and others. By now there is available much material on 
line profiles both in the spectrum of the sun and the stars. 


t Sitz. d. preussischen Ahad. d. Wisa. 2 (1914), 1183. 
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The amount of information hidden in observational material on 
line profiles is very large, and only part of it is as yet unearthed. We 
shall in the following try to show step by step what kind of informa- 
tion is to be expected, and the degree of reliability which may be 
placed on it. 

Krst of all it is important to find out the nature of the processes 
responsible for the most common line profiles. We have already 
quite formally classified these processes as scattering processes on 
one hand and absorption processes on the other, and have developed 
a theory in which the ratio between the corresponding coefficients is 



+l 0 -1 -2 +2 +1 0-1 +10 -1 +1 0 -J 

Fia. n. Profilos of sodium D linos in the sun (Unsold). 


either independent of optical depth or a simple function of this depth. 
We shall now see tliat this theory goes far to render an account of the 
observed profiles of absorption lines in the sun and the stars. 

Let us therefore again consider the theory of a line profile when 
the ratio of the selective absorption coefficient k to the coefficient of 
scattering o is independent of optical depth, and write 

K = TJU. 

It is to bo expected that t] is independent of frequency too, as we 
have been using the terms ^absorption’ and ‘scattering’ for intrinsic- 
ally the same process. 

The quantity A giving the ratio of absorption to extinction now 
assumes the form kq+tjo- 

The new quantity rj measures in some way the effect of cyclical 
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tranaition on the emissivity of the particular radiation in question. 
To give a theoretical deduction of the value to be ascribed to this 
quantity does not appear possible at present. An attempt at what 
virtually amounts to such a theory was made by Unsoldf and by 
Pannekoek.J A more rational way of approach, however, was 
indicated by WooUey,|l as we shall see later on. At present is con- 
sidered to be an adjustable constant for each hne. Further we shall 
assume the ratio of selective to general absorption to be independent 
of optical depth, so that A itself is also independent of optical depth. 
Using the simplest solution for mixed scattering and absorption, in 
which B is assumed to be hnear in r, we have the intensity formula 
(86). The coefficients a and b in this formula behave rather 
differently, in that a is practically constant inside a hne, while b 
varies very much. In order to determine how b depends on the 
jBrequency we write „ , , 

where tq denotes the optical depth in the adjacent continuous spec- 
trum, and 6o is independent of frequency in the line. Since we 
have implicitly assumed all coefficients to have the same depend- 
ence on density and temperature we have 


and consequently 




6 = 


*o{A— A)}. 


Vo+(^+l)a '' 

Approximate formulae for a and bo may be derived as follows. Let 
Tf, be the boundary temperature of the star as before. The considera- 
tions at the end of § 39 made it plausible to assume that the formula 

applies also in this case. Hence it follows that 


We have further by definition 




t Zeits.f. Physik, 44 (1927), 481, 
$ Ibid. 46 (1928), 766. 


II Monthly Not. 94 (1934), 631. 
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and by Taylor’s theorem 




y 

i—e-y' 


where 

Hence, finally, 


hv 

m, 






It should now be clear how the profiles are to be calculated on the 
hypothesis tj = const, for each line profile. 

However, this does not mean that the approximation works well 
under all circumstances. The formation of a line profile is, in fact, an 
integral effect, in which the contributions from various levels in the 
solar atmosphere are summed up, and the result may look simple on 
account of mutual compensations of very complicated variations. 

But the variation with level is not out of control. It may, in fact, 
be controlled in different ways, and first of all by considering the 
variations of the profiles with the angle of emergence. The nearer 
to the limb, the higher the effective level of formation of the line. 
By deriving the average value of r) for the same line, but at successive 
values of the angle of emergence, it is possible to obtain a first idea 
of the functional dependence of t] on height in the solar atmo- 
sphere. 

A convenient material for testing the theoretical formula is at hand 
in observations of the so-called 6-lines of magnesium, which corre- 
spond to the transitions 1®P— The lower state of the linos, 
1 should be metastable according to the transition rule for normal 
multiplets, since the next, and lowest, state of magnesium is a 1 
state (see Fig. 6). But the intercombination lino 4571'15 is actually 
observed. However, it is so weak that the state is not far from 
being metastable. The 6-lines should tlierefore be intermediate in 
character between resonance lines and subordinate lines. 

This is fortunate, since we should expect the theory to give most 
unambiguous results for resonance lines. In this case the chances 
for the setting up of uncompensated cycles are small, and may, in 
certain aspects of the problem, be left out of consideration. In this 
way the main luicertainty involved in the theory is reduced to a 
minimum. 

Measurements of these magnesium lines have been carried out by 

3596.15 m 
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several astronomers. d’Azambuja.f working at Meudon, has made 
a special study of the line 5183-62 A. at the centre of the solar diair . 
Minnaert and MuldersJ studied the components 6183-62 A. and 


V,3,a 



6172-70 A., ^o at the centre of the disk. These same two lin^s were 
also the subject of study by E,ighini,|| both at the centre and at the 

t L. d’.^am'buja, Ann. d. VObs. d. Paris, 8 (1930), 69, 66. 
t M. MuH^rt and O. F. W. Mulders, Zeits.f. Astnphys. 1 (1930), 192. 

II G. Righim, Mem, d. Soo. Astron, Italia, 5 (1931), 283. 
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limb. But the most oareful study of the whole triplet is due to 
H. H. Plaskett.f The results of his work on the two components 



Fiq. 7. Profiles of the magnesium t-Iine 6167-33 according to H. H. Plaskett. 
Ordinates are the ratio of tho intonsities in the line to that of the adjacent con- 
tinuous spectrum. The angle Q denotes holiocentric angular distance from the centre 
of the solar disk. The symbol of this line is 1 1 



Fia. 8. Profiles of tho magnosiiim i-liiio 5183*62 according to H. H. Plaskett. Tlio 
symbol of this lino is 1 “Pg — 1 Por othor parliculars cf. h"ig. 7. 

and condensed in Figs. 7 and 8, which should 

be self-explanatory. Tho lino 5183*02 shows the cleanest i)rofile 
although even that is deformed by intruders. 

The analysis of these profiles on using the intensity formula with 

t Monthly Not, 91 (1931), 870. 
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constant t) shows that it is possible by a suitable choice of the 
constants to represent any one of the profiles fairly well. But far 
fcona being a constant for different angles of emergence, rj is found to 
increase very much with increasing angle. Adapting, for instance, 
this formula to Plaskett’s line profiles for the Mg line 5183 it is 
found that rj inoreases from about 0-05 when cos 0 = 1 to about 
unity when cos 6 = 0*238. 

A different way of using the equations for constant r) in the repre- 
sentation of these profiles was introduced by Plaskettf and further 
refined by Wiles. J This method consists essentially in dropping our 
assumption that tj is independent of the wave-length, and using the 
latitude thus acquired to conserve the constancy of r) at different 
levels of the atmosphere. The improvement introduced by Wiles 
consisted in avoiding the use of physically doubtful values of the 
coefficients, which had occurred in Plaskett’s investigation, such as 
negative values of the coefficients of absorption or scattering. The 
agreement between theory and observation achieved in this way may 
be judged from the curves in Pig. 9 which are reproduced from 
Wiles’s paper. 

The weakness of this method of analysis lies in the circumstance 
that it introduces a dependence of the coefficient on wave-length 
which is difficult to justify physically. Until a definite physical 
mechanism has been suggested for this dependence, this method 
remains essentially formal, and the proper procedure will be to study 
further cases of dependence of rj on optical depth. || 

47. Theory of Cycles 

Thus far the residual intensity in the line centres has been ac- 
counted for by introducing the empirical quantity t]. Wo shall now 
consider the theory of the central intensities a little closer by study- 
ing the various uncompensated cycles of transitions which are likely 
to occur in stellar atmospheres. 

In an exact theory it would be necessary to inquire in what manner 
an atom has been brought into a definite quantum state. Tliere ia 
reason to suspect that a complete theory of radiative oquilibriuin 
will make the intensity-distribution in a line depend on the route 

t McrMy Not. 91 (1931). 870. J Ibid. 92 (1932), 401 

482; ibid*93“am)! ^ 1 !^“*““ ’2 (1032). 
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of the atom before entering the initial state of the line. This side 
of the question mil, however, be neglected in the following. We 
shall proceed as if the route is irrelevant, and assume that the 
width of the line is in all cases determined by the rule of Weiss- 
kopf and Wigner, obtained by assuming the energy levels to be 



5181 5182 5183 5184 5185 5186 51Q7 


Fig. 9. Theoretical representation of Plaakett’s profiles of the magiiosium lino 
6184 by Wiles. The figure shows only the profiles at cos 0 — 0*391 and 0*238. The 
thii’cl profile obtained at the centre of the solar disk has been used as a calibration 
curve for the derivation of the ratio of the coefficients of absorption and scattering, 
which is used in tho repi’esentation of the above curves (Monthly Not. 92 (1032), 401). 

distributed around their mean values according to tho statistical 
law (64). 

In the theory of coherent scattering it was assumed tliat the number 
of transitions from the lower to the upper level of a lino was exactly 
counterbalanced by the number of transitions going the oiiposite way. 
Denoting the two states by i and k and tho corresponding numbers of 
atoms and transition probabilities as usual by and we 

have the condition _ ^ ^ 
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This is a special case of what is called the principle of detailed 
balanciog, which is supposed always to hold in a state of thermo- 
dynamic equilibrium, but which may or may not hold in other 
cases. It will hold in all oases of a steady state of atoms having but 
two quantum states, but otherwise it will usually be limited to 
thermal equilibrium. Considering therefore a closed cycle of transi- 
tions of an atom through a given chain of quantum states iv 

the probability that an atom will pass through this cycle will be 
different for any two opposite directions. The difference between 
two such probabilities wiU, in fact, give a sort of measure of the 
deviation of the state in question from a state of thermal equili- 
brium. 

Let us first prove that if the principle of detailed balancing holds ^ 
for any two pair of states, it will hold for any closed circuit of transi- 
tions. This follows simply by writing down the series of equations: 


Multiplying these equations as they stand, all the n/s drop out, 
leaving as a result 

which shows that the probabilities of an atom completing the circuit 
in opposite directions are equal. 

In the stellar atmospheres, and still more in the nebulae, the 
radiation does not correspond to any definite temperature, so that 
any two cycles will not have the same probability in the above sense. 
This means that the radiation absorbed in a given line will partly be 
re-emitted in other lines, a process which in usual terminology is 
called fiuorescenoe. 

When the distribution of atoms over the different quantum states 
can no longer be calculated from the principle of detailed balancing, 
we must set up, for each state, an equation expressing the fact that 
the increase in the number of atoms in this state is the difference of 
the number of atoms entering the state and those leaving it, all per 
unit time. Considering the fe-state, for example, the number of 
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atoms leaving it per second is, in the usual notation, 

the sum being extended to aU quantum states of the atom. The 
number of atoms entering the state per second is, similarly, 

1 

and the net increase in % per second is, consequently, 

The summation on the right-hand side of this equation does not 
involve a term of index since any such term would have to appear 
both m the negative and the positive sum, and to cancel out in the 
end. This fact may be used to write the equation in a more sym- 
metrical form. We may, in fact, write 

2 ^ 

i 


in consequence of which the above equation assumes the form 


dt 



Under stationary conditions the left-hand member of this equation 
is zero, and the distribution is found by solving the following system 
of ordinary linear equations 

i 

According to the theory of linear equations the solution may be 
written in the form ^ 

9 

where is the minor corresponding to in the determinant of all 
(the algebraic complement of m is an arbitrary index, 
while is an arbitrary constant. This constant will be determined 
if the sum of all ti/s is given, for then we have obviously 

i • i 

For the above solution to be possible the determinant must 
vanish. This is identically the case in virtue of the definition of 
This, namely, makes the determinant belong to the type in which 
the elements of a row are connected with the elements in parallel 
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rows by the same linear relation. Such a determinant may obviously 
be •written as a sum of determinants with two identical rows, which 
are kno'wn to vanish identically. While the formal solution is thus 
easily found, it is quite a different matter to find a desired numerical 
solution. To calculate a determinant, and its various minors, may be 
feasible as long as it is of low order, but the amount of work required 
increases enormously with increasing order of the de-terminant, and 
soon becomes prohibitive. But this is another side of the question — 
let us just assume the operations possible, and consider the form of 
the coefficients a^j^. 

As was shown by Einstein, and also shown earlier in this book, a 
coefficient leading from a higher to a lower state has, in the case 
of thermal equilibrium, the form 



where J is the total intensity of radiation per unit frequency range 
near the centre of the line, the frequency of the line, and oc^jg the 
probability of spontaneous transitions i Jc. The coefficient aj^ has 
the form 

( 87 ) 


a, 




ki — ^k 


C^J 




where o-^ and denote the weights of the states i and h. The above 
relations also hold in other cases, provided only the intensity of the 
radiation field does not vary sensibly over the main region of the 
lines. 

When the intensity varies very rapidly in the line it may be 
necessary to express the transition probability as a function of the 
monochromatic absorption coefficient k . We have then to a sufficient 
approximation 

1 

— 7 


00 

j kJ dv. 


For the sake of comparison it is advantageous to normalize the 
absorption coefficient by writing 


OCikC^Oi 


; —87rv?i 




/ = J kJ dv. 


and then to write 
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The transition probabilities then assume the form 


“h = “ifc 


(Tji 


J > 


“'*““'*'(1 + 8^4 


48. Cycles in Dilute Temperature Radiation 
When the radiation field corresponds to that of temperature radia* 
tion at a temperature T, accept for a constant multiplier W less than 
unity, the field will be said to be one of dilute temperature radiation: 

J=W i)-i. (88) 

This case corresponds in a general way to the radiation field to be 
found in the stellar atmospheres, and still more in the nebulae. The 
quantity W has then the physical significance of the solid angle sub- 
tended by the radiating star in units of 4??, and so is always a quantity 
less than unity. Since such a field is in a certain sense representative 
for the fields to be reckoned with in the analysis of stellar atmo- 
spheres and nebulae, it is of general interest to study the cycles it 
will generate. 

The simplest non-trivial case of a cycle is given by considering three 
states only, 1, 2, and 3 say, taken in the order of increasing energy. 
Selecting the minors in the first row (fc = 1) of the determinant 
as expressions for the numbers n^, we find easily, on leaving 
out the multiplier, 

^2 ~ ^12(%l"l~^32)“f“^13^32> 

and = <Xj3(a2i"l"®23)H“%2^23* 

From these expressions we find 

^2^21 ^1^12 ~ ^3%2 *^2^23 “ ^^13 — ^3%1 ^ 

where A = %2^23 %i* 

Using the expressions for the transition coefficients which result from 
the combination of (88) with (86) and (87) we find 


^ 12 ^ 23^31 — 2 /% 3 % 2 ^ 21 > 


where 


= W 


F, 


31 


F32 i21 


When W is less than unity, as always in problems of interest to 
astrophysics, y is positive and less than unity. Hence the quantity 

u 


3506.16 
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A is positive. It is then easier for the atom to perform a cycle 
1 3 2 -> 1, mvolving one absorption act and two emissions, than 

it is to go the opposite way with two absorptions and one emission. 
The presence of the atoms in the radiation field will therefore tend 
to increase the intensity of the field in the lines corresponding to the 
long wave-length transitions 3-^2 and 2 1, and to reduce by a 

corresponding amount the energy in the region of the short wave- 
length line 3 -> 1. 

This holds for the total field, independent of direction. It may be 
well to point out, as was emphasized by Woolley, that the result 
cannot be applied indiscriminately to the intensity in a definite 
direction. It may well be that the effect on a parallel beam of light 
will still be to create three absorption lines, since the emitted radia- 
tion is distributed over aU directions. Only when the cycle has had 
the chance to deepen the absorption lines beyond a certain limit will 
the excess emission become great enough to coxmterbalance the dii'ec- 
tional effect. 

The limitation to three states is a matter of pure convenionco, 
and it is clear that cycles involving a larger number of states will 
show qualitatively the same result. In practical cases the limitation 
to three states is not so fortunate as it is not possible to find three 
ordinary quantum states between which all transitions are possible 
without violation of the selection principle for the inner quantum 
number But this difficulty is lessened by the fact that ordinarily 
the ionked state will play an important part in the cycles, and since 
the ordinary selection principles do not apply in the same strict sense 
to this state, it may happen that a three-state cycle will be of service 
in the elucidation of some points. 

The effect of cycles, as far as stellar atmospheres are concerned, 
will he to fill out long wave-length lines and to darken those of 
short wave-lengths, or the continuous absorption beyond the series 
^ts. It is probably this effect which accounts for tfio relatively 
h^h central intensity of the resonance lines for which the theory 
of coherent scattering would predict a zero central intensity. Most 
likely It plays a similar part in the case of many subordinate linos. 

49. Woolley’s Theory of the Hydrogen Lines 

little work has been done on the actual calculation of the 
effect of cycles on the intensities of the lines in the solar spectrum or 
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in the stars. Some prelitninaay work was done by Unsoldf and by 
PannekoekjJ but the first paper of any real consequence in this field 
was that of Woolley|| on the fluorescence in and Up. The objec- 
tion may at once be raised against the paper that Woolley combines 
the theory of cycles with the formulae of coherent scattering in his 
calculations, although and are typically subordinate lines. 
This objection can scarcely be disregarded as*unimportant, and it is 
to be expected that Woolley’s result will suffer considerable revision 
when subjected to a more critical theoretical analysis. The paper 
nevertheless embodies so many important points that it deserves to 
be reported iu full here as a valuable pioneering work, which brings 
to light some of the complexities to be coped with in the analysis of 
stellar atmospheres. 

The smallest number of states which can be considered in a theory 


of Hgj and is four^ that is, the three states involved in the pro- 

duction of the two lines plus the ground state. Woolley, however, 
discovered that transitions to the ionized state also affected the result 
considerably, so this had to be included as a fifth state. All other 
states were neglected. 
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Fig. 10. profile. Filled circles are observations by Thao-koray (Monthly Not. 95), 
and crosses by Miiinoort (Zcits.f. Physik, 45). 


In the case of hydrogen the transition coefficients are Jenown from 
theory. ft In the case of transitions from the continuum into one of 
the states considered some difficulty is encountered duo to the fact 


t A. Unsold, Zcits.f. Astrophys. 2 (1931), 199. 
t BvU. Asiron. Inat. Netherlands, 7 (1933), 151. 
II Monthly Not. 94 (1934), 031. 

•ft Ibid. 
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that the temperature of the free electrons is involved. But it so 
happens that in the range involved, that is, 6,000-7,000°, the transi- 
tion probabilities are rather insensitive to changes in temperature. 
The temperature adopted by Woolley in his calculations was 6,500°, 
which is the colour temperature of the sun as estimated by H. H. 
Plaskettf for integrated sunlight. The effective temperature as 
estimated from the total radiation is, on the other hand, nearer 
to 6,000°. The difference between these two temperature values 
should obviously be taken into account when the deviation of sun- 
light from that of thermal radiation is described by a coefficient 
of dilution simply, Woolley does this by reducing the dilution 
coefficient in the ratio (60/66)^. This coefficient should otherwise 
have the value -J, since radiation in the solar atmosphere is pre- 
ferentially coming from directions within a solid angle 27 r. The 
final value adopted by Woolley was thus 



The correction in W due to the difference between effective tempera- 
ture and colour temperature is just such as to give the right values 
for these two quantities, but otherwise the schematic radiation 
field adopted may differ from the actual solar field, and the correction 
can at most be considered a first approximation. From these data 
the following tables were calculated. 

Table 1 

Continuoua Absorption and Emission in Hydrogen 
T = 6,600°; 


State 

«nB 


U 

0-0378 

118 

28 

1-46.10® 

17-9 

%p 

7-87.104 

9-67 

Za 

7-06.10® 

6-04 

3p 

6-23.10® 

3-64 

Zd 

2-41.10® 

1-72 

ia 

7-32.10® 

1-48 


6-32.10® 

1-39 

4d 

4-40.10® 

0-97 


t Pub. Bom. Aatrophys. Oha. Victoria, 2 (1923), 213, 
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Table 2 

Line Transitions in Hydrogen. T = 6 , 600 °; ^ (i > ^) 


State 

^ik 


l8—2p 

6-32.108 

8-69 

15—32? 

1-69.108 

0-080 

15—4^ 

6-8.10’ 

0-010 

25—32? 

2-28.10’ 

8-19.108 

2p— 35 

0-648.10’ 

2-64.10^ 

2p-3d 

6-66.10’ 

1-30.108 

25—4^ 

0-978.10’ 

1-06.10® 

2rp— 45 

0-269.10’ 

3-14.108 

2p— 4d 

2-08.10’ 

1-26.108 


The ratio of downward to upward transitions in a line is denoted by 

a = 

the i-state being as usual supposed to have the higher energy. In 
order to evaluate a for the two lines and we must replace 
and n^^ by their equivalent minors in the determinant of all 
This determinant is in the present case of the fifth order, and thus 
already rather difficult to handle. But a short cut to the evalua- 
tion of the minors is afforded by the fact that some terms are 
zero and others negligible, although really finite. Working out the 
strongest transitions for 3 d) we have = 0 , and 

also aga > so that agg = —aga very nearly. Similarly, 

021 = ~^22* Selecting the minors in the bottom row of the deter- 
minant as equivalents of the number of atoms in the different 
states, we need for the minors and 

These are a^^ = ^^32(®l2^'^l6)(^52^”^63)^“^l2^32^6l> 

and a®® = % 2 ® 23 (%lH'^ 62 )"t“^ 16 (^ 2 t^ 63 ~l~® 23 % 2 )> 

where the approximations indicated above have been introduced. Wo 
can further neglect in <^23^2 (a2i%3+®23<^62). <^63 

in (<2&5i+a52+a5g). This gives then 

g^s ^ aiaa2g(a5i-fCT52)+%5^2i^63 
ai2%2(%l+%2) 

^^^^32 = 1 ^ 15^63 ^21 

^“^^23 %2®23(^61“l”^62) 


and finally 


a 
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The corresponding expression for Up is 

Oi = 1 [ %5^54^ai 

%a ®24(<^61+^62) 

Introduciog numerical values for the transition probabilities Woolley 
for Ho, : ce = 1-03; for B.p :a= 1-17. 

These values of a differ so little from unity that it will be understood 
at once that the cycles will not appreciably affect the exchange of 
radiation in the region of the two lines. The form assumed for the 
radiation field can, however, only be supposed to apply in the region 
of the lines at some depth below the surface, and on approaching the 
surface the absorption lines will begin to form as a result of ordinary 
selective absorption and scattering. This will serve to make a 
increase. It is important to note in this connexion that since the 
Lyman a-line has a much larger absorption coefficient than the other 
lines involved, its effect on the radiation field will be confined to a 
thinner surface layer than in the case of the other lines, a fact which 
was well brought out in the theory of coherent scattering, and which 
must hold generally. It is therefore largely permissible to assume 
the radiation field in the region of Lyman a to correspond to dilute 
radiation, while the lines and are well under way to become 
deep absorption lines. t We shall therefore neglect the formation of 
Lyman lines as absorption lines. The average intensity in the lines 
Hqj and Hj 3 , in units of the adjacent continuous spectrum will be 
denoted by and Jp respectively. The process of averaging involved 
was defined earlier. We have then 

; a— 1 = _ %3^21^15> j ^64^ 21^15 

^24 ®12(^61"l“%2) 

These expressions bring out clearly how the formation of tho absorp- 
tion fines tends to strengthen the cyclical transitions, and it is clear 
that for some value of a the further deepening out of the absorption 
fine will be prevented by the cycle itself, 

.The value of a at which an absorption fine ceases to grow further 
must be in the vicinity of 2. The argument leading to this result is 
the following. Considering the case of ordinary coherent scattering, 
the reason for the growth of an absorption line is to be found in the 

I The force of this argumerit is brought out in a more precise manner in tho theory 
of nebulous envelopes. See § 121. 
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continuoTis transformation of radiation coming from directions within 
a solid angle 27r, approximately, into radiation distributed over 4^ of 
solid angle. The re-emitted radiation is therefore only half as intense 
as the radiation absorbed, and an absorption line is the inevitable 
result. Suppose, however, that the cycle brings in some extra radia- 
tion into the emitted flow. As long as this radiation does not make 
up for the whole lost half of the incident radiation, the absorption 
line will continue to grow. The limiting state of no further growth 
is obviously reached when the extra radiation makes up for the full 
half, which corresponds to a value 2 of a. 

This argument holds approximately in an ordinary stellar atmo- 
sphere, where the absorbed radiation emerges from a solid angle 27r 
only. In the case of abnormal stars, say 0-stars or planetary nebulae 
or novae, conditions may be very different. 

Putting a = 2 in the above expressions and solving for and Jp 
we find at once ^ Q.03 and Jr = 0 - 17 . 


These are minimum values for the average intensities in these lines. 
It will be realized that the averaging process is such as to make the 
average intensity correspond very closely to the intensity near the 
centre of the line, since the weight function used in the averaging 
process has an extremely sharp maximum at the centre. The above 
mmimum values are well below those actually found in the solar 
spectrum. The theory is therefore on the safe side so far. 

To push the approximation a step farther it will first of aU be 
necessary to correct for the gradual depletion of the radiation in the 
Lyman a-line. This correction will be in the direction of increasing 
the central intensities, since a weakening of the radiation in this 
line will provide fewer atoms in the second state, and consequently 
also fewer absorption transitions in the and Up lines. As these 
calculations are rather lengthy and do not bring in any essentially 
new points, we shall only give the result. It seems that the effect 
is to bring the central intensity of very nearly up to that of 
or a little more, both being of the order 0-20, which again is not far 
away from the observational estimate, which varies from 0’25*]* to 
0*16.J 

A number of other points were discussed by Woolley in the same 
connexion, indicating that cycles were at work. He called attention 


t A. Unsold, AstropJiys. 2 (1931), 199. 

J A. D. Thackeray, Monthly Not. 95 (1936), 296. 
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to the fact that mottling of the solar surface in integrated light (in- 
tegrated over all firequencies) is accompanied by a corresponding 



Fia. 11. Profile of Oa+ K line. Filled circles observations by Thaokeray (Monthly 
Not. 95 (1936), 297), and crosses by Minnaert (Zeits.f. Physik, 45). 

mottling of the surface when seen in the light of the H„-line by a 
spectroheHosoope, or photographed by a spectroheliograph. Tiiis 
means that a local increase in temperature of the surface tends to fill out 
the Ho^-line. This is, however, in conformity with Woolley’s calcula- 
tions of the correction to the intensity due to the formation of 
Lyman-oc, which we have omitted. The same calculations indicated no 
corresponding effect for H^g, and none is observed. It is further sug- 
gested that the reason why hydrogen prominences usually show up as 
dark markings, instead of bright, is that they lie above the fluorescent 
level, so that the light reaching them has already been depleted in 
ultra-violet light. The peculiar form of the calcium lines may also be 
interpreted by considering a similar division of the solar atmosphere in 
successive layers of absorption and fluorescent emission . On the whole , 
the calculations may be taken to indicate that it is necessary to take the 
cycles into account in the theory of all solar absorption lines. This was 
already suggested expKcitly by the present author some years ago.t 

In a recent paper StromgrenJ has shown how it is possible to 
formulate a general theory of central intensities, based on cycles 
involving electron captures, for the case of principal hnes. 

The importance of the theory of cycles for the interpretation of 
bright line spectra will be considered later on. 

t Astrophysik auf caomUieoreiiaoher Qrundlagef by S. Rosseland, Berlin, 1030, 
p. 144. i Z&Us.f. Aatrophya. 10 (1936), 237. 
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50. Subordinate Lines 

There is at present one essential feature missing, which must be 
supplied before a rigorous theory of subordinate lines can be formu- 
lated. This is the equivalent of Weisskopf ’s theory of resonance 
radiation and dispersion. A first investigation in this field was made 
by Breit and Lowen.f We do not know at present in what pro- 
portion radiation scattered in a subordinate fine is reflected without 
essential change in wave-length, or how much is diverted into essen- 
tially different spectral regions. Before this question is definitely 
settled, further progress is difficult. An application of Weisskopf and 
Wigner’s probability law would indicate that conditions in a sub- 
ordinate line will differ radically from that of a resonance line in this 
respect, in the sense that the light scattered coherently will carry 
only a small part of the absorbed energy, and that this part of the 
radiation is re-emitted in the form of a rather broad line, with a width 
at least as large as the width of the initial state of the line. There 
will then be no question of dispersion in the ordinary sense of the 
word, and a first approximation might be had by proceeding as if it 
were a question of spontaneous omissions and the reverse in the 
ordinary sense of the word, as in the case of radiation under electron 
impacts, for example. For the present, however, this is little more 
than guesswork, which must be substantiated or disproved by exact 
calculations. But the arguments are sufficiently strong to inspire 
distrust in an indiscriminate application of the formula of coherent 
scattering to the formation of subordinate lines. 

51. The Equation of Ionization 

Disregarding for the moment the elements of uncertainty involved 
in the theory of line profiles, we turn to the question of what informa- 
tion may be obtained about the state of the solar and stellar atmo- 
spheres from the present state of the theory. 

The principal points are best brought out by considering the ideal 
case of an atmosphere in which the line profiles may be analysed on 
the simple theory characterized by constant A and t] in our earlier 
notation. This means, furthermore, that gJkq is also independent of 
optical height. 

When each of tlicse coefficients is proportional to density, the ratio 
cr//CQ is equal to the ratio of the corresponding optical depths t/tq. 

t Fhus. 7i!('/y.46(l934), 500. 

X 


3596.16 
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The adaptation of the theoretical intensity formula to an observed 
line profile gives then a definite value of or t/tq. Supposing to 
signify the optical depth of the atmosphere, t receives the signifi- 
cance of the optical depth of the atmosphere in the given firequency 
interval, for selective scattering only. Dividing this quantity by the 
coefficient of scattering of a single atom we obtain the number of 
atoms per square cm. above the photosphere. This number will be 
denoted by .JT in the following, and wiU be considered the most direct 
physical datum about the state of the atmosphere obtainable firom 
line profiles. 

If a reliable theory of continuous absorption were also in existence, 
it would be possible to obtain more information from the simultaneous 
discussion of t and t^,. We shall consider a case of this kind later on. 
But the origin of the continuous absorption in the atmosphere is 
still in a much more obscure state than is the case of the sdeotive 
absorption. This fact need not surprise us. For the lines may be 
immediately identified from their wave-lengths and aeries relationship. 
But there is nothing, or only very little, about the continuous absorp- 
tion which indicates an identification with particular elements re- 
sponsible for the absorption processes. And when we do not know the 
absorbing element it is not possible to propose a definite theory for 
the general absorption. 

When it happens, as it does in the solar spectrum in the case of 
calcium and strontium, that resonance lines of the neutral and the 
ionized element are present, it is possible to determine the state of 
ionization of the particular element. A first indication of this state 
is, namely, immediately obtained from the ratio of the corre- 

sponding N values. In the case of calcium this ratio is, for instance, of 
the order 400, so that the ionized calcium atoms dominate completely 
over the un-ionized atoms. From this ratio it is possible from the 
theory of dissociation to calculate a mean density of free electrons 
in the reversiag layer, or, by a further elaboration of the theory, the 
distribution of this density from level to level in the atmosphere. 
This result is of great importance for stellar theory. 

In order to show this clearly it is necessary to write the equations 
of dissociative equilibrium in a somewhat different form. We neglect 
molecular combinations and consider first the equation of dissociative 
equilibrium for two constituents, which may be taken as nuclei and 
electrons. Let Ag and denote the corresponding parameters 
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entering equations (11) of dissociative equilibrium. Tbe numbers per 
unit volume of free electrons and of atoms with p bound electrons 
are then given by 

= /e and w-p = Sv 

/jj and/g denoting the corresponding partition functions. Deviations 
from the ideal gaseous state are neglected. Eliminating the para- 
meters we obtain the equation 




n. 




'p fefp 

fp+1 


( 89 ) 


The partition function is defined as the integral 

/== J da, 

where dor is an element of volume in the phase space and E the energy 
of the system. The integration is to be extended to the total accessible 
part of the phase space. 

In the quantum theory this integration reduces to a summation 
over all quantized states, each state extending over a volume of 
phase space of s being the number of degrees of freedom of the 
system. That this is the correct procedure is evident from the quan- 
tization rules, particularly in the old form given by Sommorfeld, and 
this choice is amply confirmed by experiments. 

The partition function as defined above really involves an arbitrary 
scale factor, and in view of the requirements of quantum theory it is 
convenient to fix this factor by defining the partition function as 
follows 


^=1 


-ElkT 


da 


which has the additional advantage of making / zero-dimenRional. 
For a free particle of mass m, rectangular coordinates a;, y, and 
corresponding velocity components Uy v, w we have then 

j /r 


Since the translational motion of an atom is independent of its 
internal state, each of the functions and/^^i will contain { 27 rni.kT)^ 
as a factor. 

The partition function corresponding to the internal, quantized 
states of an atom assumes the simple form 
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where is called the weight of the ith state, and is simply equal to 
the number of intrinsically different quantum states which have the 
same energy JE^ (degenerate systems). It is frequently convenient to 
count quantum states in groups in this way even though tlieir 
energies may be sHghtly different and the systems consequently 
non-degenerate. 

When introducing for E.^ the usual expression for the energy levels 
in the hydrogen atom, it will be found tliat the series divei’ges 
violently. This difficulty, however, is purely formal, and is due to the 
fact that the usual Balmer expression for tlie hydrogen terms will 
break down in an actual gas when sufficiently high quantum statcH 
are considered. From a certain state onwards tlie interaction between 
the moving electron and the surrounding gas atoms will become so 
great that the electron cannot any longer be coiinted a s l>ound to any 
particular atom, but must be considered as free. Tiiis argunuMit may 
be put in a more rigorous form by an application oF I)(d)ye and 
Hiickers theory of the interaction between charged })arti(tles in a ga.s,‘|' 
but the above general arguments should suffice for the prc*sent 
purpose. 

We may now write down the complete expressions of the partit ion 
functions and /^. The free electron has no intei’iial eiUM-gy to 
considered, but its weight is 2, owing to the two (^(pii valent possible 
orientations of the spin. Its partition function is therefore 

_ 2{27TfjLk7y 

simply. 

Let M denote the mass of an atom. Since M is in all (‘asc^s much 
bigger than /X, it is permissible to use the same value of i/ in all stages 
of ionization. Then 


fv 


■ ~ li^ 




n--Kilkr 


It is convenient to take the exponential iactor ol the ground term 
in the series outside the summation sign, and to deiiiK^ f-lu' (uu'rgies 
of the excited states relative to the ground state, by putting 

E,^E, ^ X,. 

The partition function of the atom then assumes the form 


e-KlkT 2 wj>e-At/A-r. 
rl i 

t Physikal. Zeits. 24 (1923), 1. 
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We have added an index p to and so as to be able to handle 
different stages of ionization. We further introduce a special symbol 
for the series in the above expression; 

Using this notation the equation of ionization (89) becomes finally 

_ ^(^TTflkT)^ Bp ^ 90 j 

where X = 

is just the energy of ionization of the atom with p+l electrons. 

In Fig. 12 there is given a graphic representation of the above 
equation. The dependence of on temperature is neglected, 

and the electron density is taken to be a constant and to have such 
a value at a temperature of about 6,000° K. that an element of 
ionization potential of 8-5 volts is just 50 per cent, ionized. This 



Fig. 12. Graphical ropix3soJiiatioji of tho stato of ionization in an atmosphere. 
Ordinates aro valuos of log(nj,/nj,-| j), and abscissao aro values of tho ionization energy 
in volts. Although tho tliagi'ani involves several rough approximations, it forms a 
useful moans of obtaining a rapid survey of the state of ionization to be expected 
under given circumshxuoos. 

should correspond nearly to conditions in the reversing layer of the 
sun, as will be apparent later. Tho diagram then brings out fairly 
well how rapidly the ionization diminishes in elements with higher 
ionization potentials, or increases for smaller ionization potentials. 
Calcium (x = 6*09 volts) is seen to be more than 99*5 per cent, 
ionized, wliilo in hydrogen (y = 13-6 volts) there is scarcely one 
ionized atom per fifty thousand neutral atoms. These figures cannot 
claim any groat accuracy, but they show well how, at a definite 
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temperature, the state of ionization is determined by the temperature 
and the relevant ionization potential. 

The equation of ionization as considered above corresponds to 
matter in thermal equilibrium. In a stellar atmosphere, however, 
and still more in a nebula, there are definite departures from a state 
of thermal equilibrium, which must affect the state of ionization 
as well. The case of dissociative equihbrium in the presence of a 
temperature gradient was considered by Dirac.t The deviations 
from thermal equilibrium in a stellar atmosphere are, however, of a 
slightly different kind. The ionizing processes are then likely to be 
due to a photoelectric effect, and the rate of these processes will 
therefore depend primarily on the radiation field. The rate of the 
recombination processes, on the other hand, is determined by the 
velocity of the free electrons. Describing the state of the radiation 
field by a temperature T' while that of the free electrons is T, it is 
easy to show that to the first order the corresponding form of the 
equation of ionization is 


V. ^ 2(2miJcT)* Bj, 

^p+i -®p+i 

as was first shown by Pannekoek.J The dependence of on 

temperature is neglected. Since we are going to consider this question 
more in detail later (§ 116 ), we refrain from pursuing the matter 
further here. 


The ionization formula has thus far referred to the density of atoms 
and electrons. The quantities given by observation, however, are 
rather the amoimt of matter per square cm. above a given level (the 
photosphere). Let and denote the densities of neutral and 
singly ionized atoms, and let Bq and B^ correspond to 
and n'^. The ratio N'^/Nq then gives a kind of integrated mean value 


of and since the density diminishes veiy rapidly with height, it 
is to be expected that N^/Nq will nearly correspond to ^ 

low level. We are thus able to define a corresponding average of 
the electron density, which we denote by Wg, and which then is 


given by 


No 2{^^lcT)i 
N+ ¥ To^ • 


t Proc, Ocmibridge PhU. Soc, 22, ii (1924), 132. 

t BvU. Astrwi, InaU Neiherlanda, 3 (1926), 207. Of. also Woolley, Monthly Not. 
93 (1933), 696. 
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This result is interesting, as it enables us to obtain an estimate 
of the electron density in the photospheric layer of a star without 
postulating any definite theory of general opacity. 

On the other hand, if a satisfactory theory of general opacity is 
available, this will give a value for n^, and the above equation of 
ionization may be used to obtain the effective temperature. Consider- 
ing the difficulties which up to this time have beset the problem of 
effective temperature, this may prove a useful check method. Thus 
WooUeyf has tried to obtain an independent determination of the 
effective temperature of the sun by postulating a definite theory of 
the continuous absorption coefficient. The result proved to be in 
good agreement with determinations of effective temperature by 
other methods. 


t MontUyNoL 93 (1933), 691. 



XI 


THE TOTAL INTENSITY OF ABSORPTION LINES 
53. Theory of Total Intensities 

The observation of a clean profile in stellar absorption lines is a 
rather rare event. As regards the sun it is estimatedf that the 
equipment available at present cannot give true profiles for lines 
weaker than 4 on the Rowland scale. The total intensity of a line, 
however, is independent of the profile, and is not affected very much 
by the resolving power of the equipment in use. It is therefore very 
important to bring out the kind of information which is contained in 
observations of total absorption in the lines. 

This problem has already been discussed by several authors, both 
from the theoretical and the observational side, and it appears that 
in principle the theory is much farther advanced than the theory of 
line profiles. Estimates of the intensities of solar lines were given by 
Rowlandf along with his measurement of the wave-lengths of the 
lines. These estimates were used by RusseU|| in an attempt purport- 
ing to obtain a wholesale determination of relative abundance of the 
elements in the solar atmosphere. Further refinement of this work 
is due to Mionaert and Mulders, ff and Minnaert and Slob,Jt who 
also gave the first comprehensive discussion of the theoretical basis 
of the problem. 

While the problem is already important for solar work, it becomes 
much more so when turning to the stars. First of all, the interpre- 
tation of the spectral classes of the stars will rest upon the theory of 
total intensities, both as regards the run of the individual series as 
well as the splitting of the classification into several parallel series 
and all spectral absolute magnitude effects. 

Since the problem thus has wide implications, it will be well to 
consider it fi:om every angle. We begin by considering the total 
intensity of lines when the emergent intensity is sufficiently described 
by. the simple theory repeatedly considered before, which is charac- 

t Of. for instance A. fJnsSld, Astrophya* J. 75 (1932), 1 1 1, or Minnaert and Mulders, 
Zeit8,f, Aatrophya. 2 (1931), 173. 

X Aa^ophya. J, 1 and 2 (1894). 

II Ibid. 68 (1928), 279. 

tt ZeUa.f. Aatrophya. 1 (1930), 192, and 2 (1931), 165. 

tt Proc, K, Alcad. v, Wetena. Aimterdamt 34 (1931), no, 4. 
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terized by A constant in space. In that case the emergent intensity in 
a line is essentially a function of A. For this reason it is convenient to 
change the variable from the frequency v to a linear function of A, 
the most convenient variable for this case being probably 

X = 1-A. 

It is further convenient to write 


7)' = 7] + l 

and to express in the usual way g/kq by the number N of atoms 
above the photosphere by the relationf 

g/kq = Ng, 


G being the coefficient of scattering of a single atom. We then find 


Ng 


(91) 


Whatever the detailed form of X as a function of d, it must, in 
general, fall from a sharp maximum at the centre of the line, v = vq, 
to practically zero well outside the line. At the centre Ntj'g is usually 
so large in comparison with unity that the central value of X may be 
taken equal to while the limiting value well outside the line is 
obviously zero. It is now convenient to assume the intensity normal- 
ized in such a way that it is always unity outside a line. The 
energy lost in the line at frequency v is then 1—/, and the total loss 
of energy in the line, that is, the intensity of the absorption line, is 
hence given by 

0 


In order to be able to calculate dvjdX, the functional form of g must 
be specified. Consider first the limiting case when the line is so wide 
that the infiuence of the thermal Doppler effect is confined to an 
insignificant part of the width, and we may write 5 in the form 


KfS 


where the symbols have their usual meaning, 
expression in (91) wo find 

v„-v = 


Introducing this 


t A factor of order unity, due to tho optical depth in tho continuous spectrum, is 
left out. 

3605.16 V 
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aiid hence = _L /(.IM.] 

dX 2ZvU-i— ) j7 

and the intensity R asstunes the form 


1 / 1 )' 

The integral is now a function of tj' only, so that R has the form 

R = ^{KNf8)F(r,'), 

where F{ri') is some function of ij'. For the sun, when the observa- 
tion is made at a definite point at the solar disk, F will also be a 
function of the heliocentric latitude. 

The above formula states that for lines corresponding to the same 
■value of the intensity will be proportional to ^{NfS). Unfortunately, 
in order to be able to decide whether any two lines correspond to the 
same ij or not, it is necessary to know the profile, since t)' is essen- 
tially a measure of the true central intensity in the line. If small 
Tariatione in ij' would entail very large variations in F, the above 
result would therefore be more or less devoid of interest. From the 
oas^ m which the profile is known we know, however, that the 
variations in t)' to be expected are so smaU as to be negligible in 
a first survey of the field. Consider for instance an approximate 
representation of the profile by the formula: 

1-/ = X=1-A. 

This formula suggests itself as a fairly good approximation by a 
numencal discussion of the formula in § 46. Using the same expres- 
sion of ff as we did above, we find easily 


R = 


’jm 


( 92 ) 


• \ i / 

^6 residual intensity in solar fines to which the above formula may 
e ®'PP ® be of the order 10 to 20 per cent., which means that 
interval 1 and 1'25, and hence only influence 
the total mtensity of the fine very little. For weak lines, this con- 
TMon must be accepted with some reserve. However, this does 

not mean very much, since the whole above calculation only holds 
lor rattiBr strong lines. 

when the line shrinks in intensity 
because of dimimshingi^, so that the influence of the thermal Doppler 
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effect first becomes sensible and finally dominant. For an exact 
analysis it will then be rather important to nse the complete expres- 
sion of the coefficient, in which radiation damping and Doppler effect 
are simultaneously taken into account. But in order to bring out the 
typical features of the problem it is sufficient to consider the limiting 
case when the Doppler effect is dominant. 

We thus consider the case when the coefficient of scattering is 
given by an expression of the form 

a = 

where K and q are constants which need not be further specified 
here. The quantity X then assumes the form 

In the present case it is not certain that KNf will be large in com- 
parison with unity, and it is therefore not possible to specify I/t}' as 
an upper limit for X, For this reason there is no particular advan- 
tage to bo drawn from a change of variable from v to JC in the 
integral giving the total intensity. This has the effect that it is 
not possible to draw general conclusions about the total intensity 
as was done for broad lines. The only definite fact of this kind 
whicli remains is the obvious conclusion that N and / will enter 
the expression for the intensity as a product iV/, and not occur 
separately, and further that the intensity will be independent of the 
damping constant. 

If one wants to go farther, it is necessary to consider special cases. 
A simple case of this sort, which is of considerable importance, is 
again the case when the absorbed radiation for a definite frequency 
is proportional to X, which holds fairly well for several solar lines. 
Then „ 

lt== jXdv, 

0 

or, writing x for Vr/(v— v„) and substituting for X, 

nrj 00 

1 f KNJe-^dx _ 1 C 27]’ KNf e-^^^dx 

J l + -q'^q] l + rj'kNfe-^'' 

-CO 0 

The lower limit of the first integral should strictly speaking have been 
— V^Vq, but in all practical cases this quantity will bo so large in 
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comparison with unity that no perceptible error is made by assum- 
ing it infinitely large. 

For a very weak line yfKNf will be small in comparison with unity, 
and the exponential term may be neglected in the denominator. Tlie 
expression is then readily integrated, giving an intensity proportional 
to Nf, When becomes comparable with unity this law begins 

to fail. The integrand will then be closely equal to unity, until x 
becomes of the order ^{[og{KNf 7 f)], and then it drops very rapidly 
to zero. The value of the integral is therefore ajiproximately 
^ iy ^og(ZiV7ay0j 


In this case the dependence of J? on W is thus much less marked than 
for very weak or very strong lines. Plotting i? as a function of N, 
we thus find proportionality with Nf when N is sufficiently small. 
When a certain value of W is reached the curve bends over and tends 

towards proportionahty of R with J . For still further 

increase in N the line widens out so that the line width is no longer 
determined by thermal Doppler effect, and the curve rises again 
and approaches asymptotically proportionality with It is 

important to notice how the dependence of R on tlie atomic con- 
stants changes from one end of the curve to the other. 

The preceding considerations serve to show the qualitative features 
of the intensity curve. On the other hand, Minnaert and Muldersf 
and Minnaert and SlobJ have made extensive calculations of the 
curve connecting total absorption with the concentration of atoms 
and the oscillatory strengths. 

The physical assumptions underlying the two papers in question 
are somewhat different, and merit separate consideration. In both 
cases t e selective extinction is supposed to be due to radiative 
mpmg, with the possible effect of collisions or absorption on the 
mping term, and the coefficient to be affected by the thermal 
opp er e ect in the iwual manner. The difference between the two 
essentially in the assumptions made concerning the 

ab^rption and e^sion in theix dependence on density. 

In the paper of Minnaert and Mulders theoretical expressions aa-e 

t and 2 (1931). 166. 

I . K. Alcad. V. Wetena. Amaterdam, 34 (1931), no. 4. 
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worked out on the assumptions (1) of an exponential absorption 
of radiation in the chromosphere, (2) that the intensity is propor- 
tional to 1— A in our earlier notation, (3) of combined scatter- 
ing and absorption in the maimer first given by Eddington.t The 
resulting curves brought out very clearly the three different parts 
discussed above, and qualitatively they did not show great intrinsic 
difference. 

The calculations of Minnaert and Slob, on the other hand, were 
based on the theoretical expression for the emergent monochromatic 
intensity derived earlier by Pannekoek, and which was discussed 
briefly above. The same qualitative course of the curves was estab- 
lished, although some differences showed up in detail. 



Log N — > 


Fra. 13. Total iriloimil-y, ana riiiiclioii of Uio luinihor of alworhiiiR atoms j)or cin.“ 
of ilio hiiii’h pIiotos|»h(U'<s according i-o Mimiaort and Muldors {Zritti.J. Aalro-phya. 2). 
A = oxpoimntial al)8orj)tion; B - (!om))inod ahsorption and Hcatfcoring (lOddingl^ri) ; 
G = puro scattoring. Ci’omhoh n^proHont obw^rvatiuim. 

t Monthly Not. 84 (Jl)2i)), &20. 
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Fraunhofer lines os a function of the number of 

Akad. ^wLns Slob {Proc. K. 

a — n llZ^^\ A^terdam, 34, no. 4). The parameter a of the curves is Kivon bv 

Wh K™’ T ™ «« in § 33. A is thTwLe^ 

we^ based is thatSiroS^frf^^SrTh oalcu^tions 

the intenaitu- urTiaTto 7? * . * ® curves show well tho throe regions of 

to JN. ThThnpo^ce of independent of iV, and proportional 

ov^. -1*8 “nportance of the dampmg constant is also well brought out. 

^ reproduce two diagrams taken 

trom the papers m question. 


53. Test by Observational Data 

thA°- of Minnaert and Mulders observational material on 

the mten^ies of hues in the sun were given and compared with 

*t6 observational material 
mnatrated the whole rm of the curve, from the square root law for 

tong ^ to the direct linear relation for weak lines. This latter 

“T" “ laboratory eq^oriment., 

“ mteresting case of superiority of aetophysical 

« Minnaert and Muldore 

Sdf "T”* ‘>'0 aqaare roSi law 

^ “““a ™ about nine times larger than 

^rr^eS ‘koo'y- Ikere is no pSo^ 

cloaelvtori.^1 damping constante to approximate very 

dosaly to the classroai value corresponding to a haSonio 0001111^ 
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and Minnaert and Mulders tried to show that the damping by tran- 
sitions from both states of the lines would be sufficient to explain 
the observations. But some doubt was left over whether there might 
also be present some effect of collisions. 

Pannekoekf made careful observations of the intensities of absorp- 
tion lines in the spectrum of Deneb from spectrograms obtained at 
the Dominion Observatory at Victoria, B.C. Again the observations 
showed a good agreement with the theoretical curves. The damping 
constant obtained from this analysis came out even larger than for 
the lines discussed by Minnaert and Mulders. This fact militates 
against the idea that collisions can play any part in the damping, as 
Deneb is a typical super-giant, with a correspondingly vastly more 
tenuous atmosphere. Further progress in this problem would seem to 
be dependent upon actual calculations of the damping constants 
from the quantum theory. 

54. Analysis of Line Intensities by Adams and Russell 

It is clear that if it can bo proved that tlic total intensity of a 
spectral line is a unique function of the concentration of the particular 
atom in the atmosi)}ior(^, and various atomic constants, the analysis 
of total intensities will provide a now Iiigh road to the analysis of 
stellar atrnosplieres. As we shall see latcu*, conditions arc somewhat 
more involved, but as a first api^roach to the problem the assumption 
of a simple relation between the intensity and the relevant A^,/, and 
8 may bo permissible^ 

This idea was the starting- [)oint oi‘ a well -conceived lucco of work 
planned by Adams and KussollJ befibre^ any thonnigli theoretical 
work on total intensities had been doiu^ Those authors wore not 
aware of tlic role ])layed by tlio da?n])ing constant, and assumed the 
intensity to l)c a nniepu^ function of the product Nf, As wo have^ soon 
above, this assumption holds good only for lines which are so weeak 
that their profile is essentially dete^rmiru^d l)y the thoiunal Doppler 
effect. Otherwise this work (jorrosponds to a ccTtain mean value of 
the damping constant for u.ll lin(\s in use. 

The work of Adams and llussoll|| was hascHl on tlu^ estimates of 
solar lino intonaitic^s givcm by Itowla-nd. Tlioso ostimatos are on an 
arbitrary scale, wliicli must he calibrated in terms of the energy units 

t Proc. K. Akad. v. Wctviw, A}nntvriiani, 34 no. 6. 

t AttlrophuH. J, 68 (M)2S), 270. 

II H. N. Russoll, W. S. AcUinifl, and (J. III. Mouro, ibid. 68 (1928), 271. 
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to be used before any conclusions can be based on them. This calibra- 
tion was made by means of the theory of intensities in multiplets. In 
the case of a multiplet where all lines have the same initial state, 
we know that the ^*s are all alike, and the variation in intensity 
must be due to the accompanying factor / since the variation in 
damping constant was ignored. If the multiplet is of the narrow 
type, it does not matter much whether the initial state is the same 
for all lines or not, since the variations in iV- values must then neces- 
sarily be small. Since the solar spectrum contains at least 12,000 
lines, it is not difficult to find suitable multiplets in all parts of the 
spectrum. 

This calibration beiag eflPected, Adams and Russell went on to a 
comparative study of line intensities in the sun and in the stars. ]?or 
this purpose spectra of the sun and the stars were secured by the 
same instrument and on the same scale, so the spectra could be 
compared directly in a stereo-comparator. By means of the cali- 
brated intensity scale of the solar lines it was then possible to find 
the relative abundance of the atomic states in question. Denoting 
the ratio of corresponding N*q in the stars and in the sun by the 
excitation energy of the lower state of the line by and the 
temperatures of the star and the sun by T* and T respectively, we 
have by Boltzmann’s principle 

to a first approximation. In so far as it is permissible to assume the 
same value of T and T' for aU lines in a spectrum this formula de- 
mands a Imear variation of log with X,.. This question has been 
discussed by Adams and Russell on the basis of an extensive material, 
and it appears that the requirement is in a fairly close correspondence 
with facts. In particular, since the coefficient of is positive or 
negative according as the temperature of the star is larger or smaller 
than the temperature of the sun, we should expect log Nj. to increase 
with increasing in the first case and to decrease in the second. 
This requirement agrees with the observations. 

On the other hand, it is not to be expected that the discussion of 
Adams and Russell can be trusted when it comes to the finer points 
of the theory, both because of the assumed universal relation between 
intensity and the product Nf only, and also because the discussion 
maJres no distinction between principal and subordinate lines. But 
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the attempt in question is nevertheless very interesting as an im- 
portant piece of pioneering work in this field. 

Russellf has also attempted to use the calibration of the Rowland 
scale for a large scale determination of abundance in the solar atmo- 
sphere. For this purpose it is obviously necessary to know the values 
of the oscillatory strengths of aU lines in question. As this is far from 
being the case, Russell had to satisfy himself by tabulating the 
product Nf itself. But even so the results might claim some interest, 
as the abundance of different elements arrived at in this way showed 
a distinct parallelism to the abundance of the elements in the earth’s 
crust, apart from a few discordant cases. The main results will be 
apparent from the diagram given in Fig. 15. 
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Fid. IT). Ahuiulniico of th(' nldnidiilH in i-hn nccordin;' 
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•(• Afitrophys. J. 70 (lOiiO), II. ( T.. Iiowt'vor, alnn Nature, 135 (1035), I(M7, 'wliorn 
RuhroII oxproHHCrt hiinw'lf wit h n'Mtwvo ahoiit concliiHioiiH hn^K'don tho iiiulliph'tciilihra- 
tion of Rowland’H intoriHity H(!al('. 
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XII 

THERMAL EXCITATION OF STELLAR ATMOSPHERES 


55. Preliminary Considerations 

Fob the interpretation of the main features of steUar spectra it is 
sufficient to base the discussion on the theory of total intensities 
developed above. On following the variation of intensity of a single 
line through dffiferent spectral classes it is then sufficient to know 
that the intensity is some function of N which increases with in- 
creasing N. The fact that at low intensities the temperature of the 
atmosphere will enter the problem also through the thermal Doppler 
effect can be considered as a second-order effect. 

The theory was admittedly applicable only to resonance lines. But 
in the present case little hesitation may be felt with regard to an 
extension of it to lines in general, since the main point in question is 
the fact that a functional dependence of intensity on N exists, and 
that an increase m N will entail an increase in intensity. In order 
to obtain a general impression of the intensity of a definite line on 
passing through the spectral classes, it suffices to derive a theoretical 
expression of the corresponding N in its dependence on density and 
temperature. 

Before proceeding farther with this problem it is necessary to 
consider some auxiliary hypotheses concerning the way in which 
different elements are kept mixed in the atmospheres. In the sun 
it has been found that the elements are partially separated out by 
gravity, although far from the extent to be expected from Dalton’s 
law, and also with some conspicuous exceptions, notably calcium 
and strontium. We have provisionally no corresponding knowledge 
of the stellar atmospheres, and must consider whether this will 
introduce marked uncertainties in the result. 

Assume first that aU elements are evenly intermixed. Denote by 
the number of free particles of the ith kind per om.^ above the 
photosphere, and by N the total number in the same volume. A 
particle of the ith kind has a mass and a relative abundance 
of If po is the total pressure in the photospherio level and g the 
acceleration of gravity, we have 

Po = Nwsf, rn=::2rimi. 

i i 
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The relative abundance is a constant throughout the atmospherej and 
we have 

= t^N = (93) 

mg 


Consider next the case when each element is distributed inde- 
pendently of the other elements. This state is characterized by the 
fact that each element obeys the hydrostatic law 

Pi = Nim^g, 


where p^ is the partial pressure of the ith element. Hence follows 


N = ^ = *1^, 

^ miQ niig 


(94) 


where t[ is the relative abundance of the element at the photospheric 
level. Comparing the formulae (93) and (94) we notice that the 
difference between the two cases consists in the fact that for an even 
intermixture of elements the average molecular weight m is sub- 
stituted for the individual molecular weight Moreover, only the 
relative abundance in tlio atmospliere appears in the formulae, while 
in the case of gravitational separation of tlie elements the relative 
abundance in the pliotosplioric level appears explicitly. In this 
latter case it is therefore possible, besides the average relative 
abundance given by the ratio of two i^-values, also to determine the 
relative abundance in the photospheric level. 

In the following survey of the spectral classes we shall assume the 
elements to bo evenly intermixed. How far it is possible to detect 
deviations from this state of things will be discussed on several 
occasions later. 

In tlio theory of solar lines the coefficient of continuous absorption 
was assumed ])r()portional to density (constant mass absorption 
coefficient). This assuin])tion w«is introduced for simplicity, mainly, 
and because it is known to hold under terrestrial conditions, and so 
forms some sorb of transition to stellar cases. It has become clear, 
liowovcr, that the problem ol' continuous absorption is of far greater 
importance wlien it comes to the inU^rprotation of stellar data, wliero 
minor changes in the assumed coefficient of general absorption may 
lead to very different results. The reason for this is clear. The 
coefficient of general absorption detc^rmincs the depth of the stellar 
atmos})horc which is accoHsiblc to observation from the earth. The 
smaller the general absorption, the farther wo see into the star, and 
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the greater diversity the atmosphere may be expected to exhibit. 
The problem of the contiauous absorption coefficient is therefore 
fondamental for stellar theory. To derive an expression for this 
coefficient on purely theoretical grotmds is, however, such a difficult 
problem, that it is a better procedure to proceed in successive steps. 
We consider first the problem by assuming the simplest possible 
expression for the coefficient, and then afterwards try to find out from 
observations and theory in combination what may be said about 
the problem. We therefore proceed provisionally with the original 
formulae. 


56. Electrically Neutral Atoms 

With the limitations accepted the task of the theory consists only 
in the calculation of ^-values for atoms of different atomic weights 
and in various stages of ionization and states of excitation. In order 
to be able to do this some further simplifications must be admitted. 
Eirst of all, it is necessary to assume the temperature to be con- 
stant in the atmosphere. This approximation is the most serious 
one, since the temperature influences the ionization and the state 
of excitation through exponential factors. It will also be convenient 
to work with an average value for the electron density, and to assume 
the atmosphere to be in hydrostatic equilibrium. 

Consider first lines belonging to electrically neutral atoms. It is 
then usually sufficient to consider the first stage of ionization only, 
since higher stages of ionization will have a small probability as 
long as' the neutral atoms persist in appreciable quantities. 

Let tiq and denote the number of neutral and singly ionized 
atoms per unit volume at a certain level of the atmosphere, and let 
denote the corresponding electron density. Using the simplified form 
of the partition function adopted in the corresponding applications 
to the sun we have 


^ = -ar/ee-x/*=2’ (/, = 2{2n(ikT)ilh% 

where x denotes the first-stage ionization energy and -nr the ratio of 
the weights of the lowest energy stage of the ionized atom to the 
lowest stage of the neutral atoms. The total density of the atoms 
is now 

n = 
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^0 TTI • 

Let Xi denote the energy of ionization of the ith quantum state of 
the neutral atom and the ratio of the weight of the ith to the 
lowest state. The number of atoms in this state is then approximately 

= Uq VT.I 

or eliminating tIq by the preceding equation 

nm,e-0c-'Xi)l^T 

• 


Let z denote the height of the level under consideration above the 
photospheric level. The iV’- value for the state in question is then 
expressed by the integral 




11 ,. 


dz. 


Let p denote tlie total pressure at the given level, and r the relative 
abundance of the given element. The equation of hydrostatic equili- 
brium is then 

dq) — gndz. (95) 


Assuming the temperature constant through the atmosphere, and 
denoting by ?7,. a (iertain mean value of the electron density, the 
above expression of assiunes the form 

N, ----- -(x-x,)/*'/’/ ^e-x/fcvA ( 90 ) 

vxj \ n, } 

where p() as usual denotes the total pressure at tlic pliotospheric level. 

The last ])n)bl(mi to solve is now to determine the depth of the 
])hotosph(U’ie lev(‘l, so i.hat may be ealcidated. It is liero that a 
knowledges of the ('.(Kdlicsient of continuous al)Sor})tion is essential. 
Adhering to tlie c^aiTun- simple hypotlussis we assume tliis coellieient 
proj)ortional to th(^ (hmsity, which is the same as ])roportionality 
with n, since we have assumed all elements evenly intermixed. 

Wo therefore write ^ ,,, 
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where leo is a oertaia constant. Using the equation of hydrostatic 
equilibrium (95) we find for the optical depth of the photosphere 

= — j Kodz = KoPolmg, (97) 

which defines Let us pause for a moment at this relation. Since 
tq is obviously the same for the photospheric levels of all stars, the 
above relation states that p^ is proportional to g. This result is a 
direct consequence of the assumed proportionality of Kq to n. In 
the case of actual stars, however, the ooef&cient kq will be a more com- 
plicated function of density and temperature, and the expression for 
tq accordingly a complicated function of pg, which also involves the 
temperature. Solving this equation forpo s-Jid introducing in (96), the 
dependence of Ni on temperature is affected, and, what may be of 
greater consequence, Ni becomes a function of the surface gravity g. 
In the above simple case g drops out, since Ni depends only on the 
ratio Pf^lg, which also enters the expression of tq. Eliminating Pojg 
fi:om (96) and (97) we find in fact 

Ni = !l«rD-.e-(x-x,)/*2’/ (98) 

^0 \ / 

which is iadependent of g. This then holds also for the intensity of the 
line starting from the ith level. This means that the intensity will 
be the same for giant and dwarf stars, provided they have the same 
temperature and relative abundance for the elements. The fact that 
many lines do exhibit marked differences on passing from dwarfs to 
giants indicates strongly that the dependence of the coefficient of 
general absorption on density is more complicated than assumed 
above. The fact that these differences are on the whole small 
indicates, on the other hand, that the simpler theory will suffice for 
a first survey of the spectral classes, when ignoring the splitting-up 
of the sequence into parallel series. 

We shall therefore consider the variation of when the tempera- 
ture increases from zero to a very large value. In very cold stars 
the matter is complicated by the fact that many atoms will enter 
into molecular combinations, so that before an element can make 
itself felt by the presence of an atomic line, the temperature must 
have become sufficiently large for the dissociation of the molecular 
compounds. But for the moment we assume the element to remain 
in the atomic state throughout the range of temperature under 
consideration. 
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57. Intensity of Arc Lines 

Take first the case of subordinate lines of neutral elements, like 
the Balmer lines of hydrogen, for example. From the expression (98) 
for it follows that with increasing temperature the intensity will 
increase initially, but by and by more slowly, and finally reach a 
maximum, after which it ‘will decrease uniformly for still higher 
temperatures. t The reason for this behaviour is clear enough. That 
the intensity will be zero in the beginning is due to the fact that 
there are not sufficient atoms in the excited state. By increasing 
temperature more and more atoms wander over into excited states, 
and an increasing intensity results. But finally ionization of the 
atoms sets in, and this tends to reduce the number of atoms in 
the right state for the absorption of the line to be possible. When this 
effect just balances the other, the maximum is reached. The final 
falling-off of the intensity is due to advancing ionization. 

58. Intensity Maxima of the Lines 

The preceding considei'ations wore in principle first advanced by 
the Indian physicist Mogh Nad Saha,:[: who in this way l)ecamo the 
founder of a rational tlioovy of the spectral classification of the stars. 
However, the theory of Saha was brought into a mucli more precise 
form by Fowler and IVIilno.H Tlicso autliors contributed to tho 
advance of tho theory especially by developing a theory for the 
determination of stellar te!Tp)orat\iro by finding out in wliich spectral 
class a given lino attains its maximum intonsity. Saha had earlier 
tried to find a method of temperature (h^torminaiion by considering 
tho marginal diHaj)p(Niranct^ of tho linos. But tho conditions making 
a lino diHap])oar arc not dctc*rminc<l hy kuiipcTcturo alone but are also 
dependent on relative abundance. The detoriniiuiiion of tho maximum 
intensity of tho lino, howevc^r, is indopoudent of abundance, provided 
only it remains the same in all stars umhr consideration. 

Before considering tho inaxinnun vaJue of it is necessary to 
decide how the (doctron dcmsiliy is likely to vary with 7\ This 
brings another luieeri.ainty into the calculations. Tt may bo partially 
mot by assuming n^, to be i)roportional to wlioro m is a constant. 
It will appear from i.he final ibrmula that, ])rovided a power law for 

is permissible, the exact value of m will matter but little. In tho 

t Ono muflt. rcMtiombor tho rlopondonoo of on T. 

{ Proc. not/. ,Soc. A, 99 (1021). 136. 

II Monthly Not. 83 (1023), 403; 85 (1024), 499. 
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work of Fowler and Milne the electron pressure was assumed to 
remain constant through the spectral classes, which corresponds 
to m = —1. 

Proceeding in the usual way we find as a condition for the maxi- 
mum value of^ 

‘ ix-XiW 

This equation gives the temperature at maximum intensity as a 
function of ionization energy of the atom and the excitation energy 
of the line. But the exponential factor dominates to such a degree 
that the most characteristic feature of the equation is a displacement 
of the temperature at maximum nearly proportional to the ioniza- 
tion energy. 

This is also in good agreement with the facts. At a temperature 
of about 3,000-4,000° the ionization potential of the elements 
dominating the spectra is of the order of 6 volts. At a temperature of 
about 10,000 degrees the ionization potential of the dominant elements 
is 14 volts (hydrogen), and at twice this temperature the spectrum is 
dominated by helium, which has an ionization potential of 24 volts. 

Tablb 3 


Resonance Lines in Stellar Spectra 


EL A 

EL A 

EL A 

Li 6707 

V 4333 

Zr 4490 ? 

Na 6896 

Mn4034 

4392 

5890 

4033 

Mo 3903 

A1 3962 

4031 

3864 

3944 

Co 3464 

3798 

K 7699 

3405 

Ag 3383 

7666 

Ni 3416 

3281 

Ca 4227 

C3u 3274 

In 4611 

So 4247 

4348 

4102 

3652 

Oa 4172 

Sn 3262 

Ti 6066 

4036 

Ba 6536 

6040 

Rb 7948 

La 3949 

6014 

7800 

Pb 6068 

V 4331 

Sr 4607 

3684 


The simplest case is met with in resonance lines. In this case 
the excitation energy x^Xi vanishes, and there is no maximum 
for the lines, which will decrease uniformly in intensity with in- 
creasing temperature. This fact forms a simple test of the theoiy, 
which corresponds completely to facts. The only notable exceptions 
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to the rule are due to the fact that the elements in question enter 
into chemical combinations at low temperatures, so that conditions 
are intrinsically different from the assumptions underl3dng the above 
formulae. All resonance lines known to appear in stellar spectra are 
collected in Table 3. 


59. Intensity of Spark Lines 

The run of the intensity of lines due to ionized atoms resembles in 
a general way that of subordinate lines of neutral elements in that 
the intensity increases to a certain maximum, and then declines. 
This holds both for resonance lines and subordinate lines, but the 
maxima of the latter lines will differ from the other by being flat and 
ill defined. That this time even the resonance lines must show a 
maximum is obviously due to the fact that the atoms must first reach 
the stage when ionization sots in before the lines can appear. The 
decline in intensity at liigli temperature is due to second-stage 
ionization. The same consideration will reappear for lines due to 
higher stages of ionization, so little further insight is gained by 
considering such linos in detail. Wo shall therefore limit the con- 
sideration to first-stage ionization only. 

Tt is now necessary also U) take into account the atoms having lost 
two electrons. "I'lie number of sucli atoms per unit volume will be 
denoted by ?/.,, and the eorres])on(ling j)artition function by/^. This 
time there will be two (Hpiations for the equilibrium state, which may 
he taken to he 

Wi«.. 

« o ' /o »i fi ' 

Since liigher stages of ionization will bo neglected, the total particle- 
density of these atoms will bo 

Eliminating and tlieso equations wo iind 

■" I w l » I- V(7 ’ -I- 'V ’ /i' Va/r} ■ ’ • 

In oxaeily the sarm* way as Indore it follows from this equation that 
the corn'sponding A-value for an excited state i of the ionized atom 
is given by 


N, - +■/?,. /„A-V« M-«7VrVa/«)-S 

Ji 

where denotes the energy oi’ t.lui state in (lucstioii, and the 

scoQ.iri 


A :i. 
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weight. The two averages of the electron density which figure in this 
equation are strictly speaking different fi:om each other. But this 
difference will be ignored here, since the whole theory is only in- 
tended to give orders of magnitude. 

It would lead us too far afield to discuss a large number of different 
cases encountered in the theory of spark fines in stellar spectra. We 
shall here limit the consideration to the case of resonance lines which 
fall within the part of the spectrum accessible to observation in 
astronomy. The lines which belong to this class are 

Ca+ 3934, 3968; Sr+ 4216, 4078; Ba+ 4934, 6354. 

The fact that these lines are resonance fines in the accessible part 
of the spectrum entails a separate treatment, because for this to be 
possible the first excited state of the atom must be situated abnor- 
mally near to the ground state, so near in fact that its representative 
term must be preserved in the corresponding partition function. 
This fact, which was first clearly pointed out by Fowler, f has the 
consequence that the rise of these fines to a maximum and their 
subsequent falling off is not primarily due to second-stage ionization, 
but much more to excitation to the first excited state. In so far as it 
is only the question of the calculation of the maximum intensity it 
is therefore legitimate to neglect the second-stage ionization, that is 
neglect and in our formulae. But it is necessary to amplify the 
earlier approximate expression of/^ by adding a second term; 

where the second term refers to the first excited state of the ionized 
atom. The expression of then assumes the form 

^ 4 ifl+'^efolfeY 

and the corresponding maximum condition becomes 




^ _ {^i--E^)w[2{27rfxJcT)^ 

on assuming as before that the electron-density varies proportionally 
to and usin g the usual approximate expression for / qI 


/q == Wq 

l^ovided the denominator of this expression does not become excep- 
tionally small, this relation demands approximate proportionality 


t MonMy Not. 85 (1926), 970. 
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of T with as was to be expected. The numerical discussion 

of the formula shows, however, that using the value of derived 
from maxima of ordinary arc lines, the temperatures at maximum 
are found to be smaller than those actually observed. This fact has 
been interpreted by Powlerf to mean that these lines originate in 
high strata of the atmosphere, where the temperature as well as the 
electron-density are smaller than in the deeper strata involved in the 
production of the arc lines. This is a special case of a general pheno- 
menon, which manifests itself on several occasions in the analysis of 
stellar atmospheres, and particularly in the case of the solar chromo- 
sphere. This fact gives a first clue to the distribution of temperature 
and density in the stellar atmospheres. 


60. The Rate of Fading -out of the Lines 

The preceding considerations liave been hmited to regions in the 
vicinity of the intensity maximum. This is the sole reason why it 
has been possible to take into account only two or three stages of 
ionization. When considering tlm falling-off of intensity past maxi- 
mum conditions are rather different, because then the intensity will 
depend intimately upon the case with which tlio remaining electrons 
may bo removed from ilie atom. This was first pointed out by 
Fowler.t The following simple example will serve to illustrate the 
point. 

Assume that the surface group of the atom consists of q electrons. 
The electrons of the succeeding group we assume to be so firmly 
bound that ionization of this group plays no part. Denote as usual 
the number of iin -ionized atoms in unit volume by and the number 
of atoms luiving lost all q surface electrons by The equations of 
dissociative equilibrium tlion reduce to 



When most of tlie atoms have lost all q (electrons will bo approxi- 
mately ])ro|)oi‘ti()nal to total density or ]n*(^ssure of the substance. 
To a siilTicient approximation the ratio has the form 






where A is a certain (constant and x total ionization energy of 


t MonthUj Not, 85 (1925), 977. 
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the elBctron group in question. Assuming as usual proportional 
to T”* we have 


72/ft 


oonst.^gex'*^ 


Comparing this expression with the corresponding expression for 
atoms containing a single electron of ionization energy x 
realized that the falling-oii of intensity after the passage of ma ximum 
intensity will become aU the more rapid the more electrons there are 
in the group. This argument holds only as long as f — w is positive 
and does not become very small in comparison with unity. 


61 . The Electron Density 

Thus far there has been no question of the absolute value of the 
electron density It is of great interest, however, perhaps the 
essential interest in the case, that the condition of ma xim u m intensity 
permits a calculation of this quantity when the temperature of the 
stars in which maxima are found is determined. In Table 4 there is 
collected a series of such calculated values of n^. 

Table 4 


The Electron Density 


JSlemmt 

Spectrum 

T, 

X 

X- 

Xi 

logn^ 

Mg^- 

A 3 

9,000 

14*97 

8*84 volts 

12*90 

Cfii 

Ma 

3,000 

6*09 

1*88 

*» 

11.02 

Ti 

K2 

3,600 

6*80 

0*86 

9* 

12-12 

Or 

K5 

3,000 

8*24 

0*96 

99 

10-14 

Mn 

KO 

3,600 

7*40 

2*31 

99 

11-01 

2n 

G 0 

6,600 

9*36 

4*04 

9t 

11*91 

Ca+ 

K 0 

4,000 

11*82 

0*00 

99 

11*67 

Sr+ 

K21 

3,600 

10*89 

0*00 

9t 

10*62 

Ba+ 

MOl 

3,000 

9*96 

0-00 

99 

10-06 

Mg 

KOI 

4,000 

7-61 

2*69 

99 

11-61 


The most impressive feature of this table is probably the fact that 
the electron-density is so small. Even the largest of the tabulated 
values is more than a million times smaller than the number of 
molecules in a cm.® of air at ordinary temperature and pressure. 
This result was already derived for the case of the sun, but here it 
appears to be a general feature of all stars. There is some tendency 
towards a rise of the electron-density on passing towards hotter stars, 
which perhaps would justify a slightly positive value of m in our 
equations. But practically speaking the table suggests a constant 
average valuQ of as the fluctuations may just as well be due to 
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differences between level of arc lines and spark lines, or similar 
individual properties of the lines. 

The order of magnitude derived above for the electron-density, 
by the method of Fowler and Milne, received independent confirma- 
tion from an investigation of Payne and Hoggf on the profiles of 
the H- and -lines in stellar spectra. These lines are so wide that 
fairly trustworthy profiles may be obtained even from slitless spectra. 
From such profiles Payne and Hogg derived iV- values for Ca and Ca+ 
independently, and from the ratio of these values they calculated 
the electron-density in the manner shown in §51. The result was 
in fair accord with the value derived from the H- and iT-lines in 
the sun. 


62. Giants and Dwarfs. Difference in Effective Temperature 

The above expression of the electron-density at maximum may be 
used to illustrate the difference in effective temperature between 
giants and dwarfs of the same spectral class. This difference is in 
fact cssontially duo to the difforenco in atmospheric density. The 
spectral class of a star is essentially detorininod by the state of ioniza- 
tion in its atmoMfdioro, and the ionization is again determined by 
temperature and dc^nsity. If wo pick out a typical clement and keep 
its dogT*eo of ionization consiani. wliile lowering the temperature, the 
density must be rcHluoed t(^(). A simple way of bringing this idea to 
a quantitative form is to consider the I’olation between electron- 
density and toniporaturo at maximum intensity of an arc line 


\ 


which was given oarlicu’. Let tlie above relation hold for stars in the 
main sequence, a.ndd(M\()t.(^ by >7', T' the electron-density and tiompcra- 
turo at maximum for i-lu^ siim(^ liiu’s in Ibe giant brand). Since the 
difference in tomfHTatun^ is n^Iatively small, we may neglect the 
difference caus(Ml by a t-rn-nsition to tlie giant in the factor linear in 
T, and only tak(^ iuicouiil. ortlu^ ex])oiiontial factor. Wo tliou find 


As an example we may c!onsid(T the neutral iron lines, whicli roach 


t Hanxtrd Ohn, (rm\ 334 (11)28). Oi’. hIho O. S(niv(» mid 0. I). Axlrophyn. J, 

70 (1929), 131. 
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their maximxun in class K2, The effective temperature T and T' 
may then be taken to be about 6,000° and 4,000° respectively. The 
ionization energy of iron is 1-3 . lO-^^ erg. With these data we find 

^■== 10 - 3 , 

% 

which gives a good idea of the difference in density between giants 
and dwarfs. 

63. Determination of Temperature from Intensity Maxima 

When the run of the electron density through the spectral claisses 
has been determined, it is possible, as was first emphasized by Fowler 
and Milne, to reverse the procedure and to use the condition for 
maximum, intensity as a means of determining stellar temperatures. 
This method is of special interest in the case of early type stars, where 
ordinary methods of temperature determination become largely 
illusory. We give in Table 5 as an illustration some such 'ionization 
temperatures’ of 0 and B stars. 


Table 5 

Temperature from Intensity Maxima 


Element 

Xo 

XQ-Xi 

Spectrum 

Temperature 

He 

24>48 

20*88 

R3 

16,000 

C+ 

24*28 

18*0 

R3 i 

16,000 

He+ 

64*2 ' 

48*2 

0 

36,000 

Si^* + 

31*7 

4*8 

BI-B2 

18,000 

81^* + + 

46-0 

24*0 

0 

25,000 


64. Abundance of Elements in the Stars 

The preceding considerations were on the whole independent of the 
relative abundance of the elements, provided the abundance is the 
same for all stars, and all elements well mixed at all levels. However, 
considering the fading out of the line past the intensity maximum, 
the relative abundance will obviously play a part, and it should be 
possible from the relative persistence of the lines to determine the 
relative abundance. This idea was first advanced by Milne, and 
Paynef made an attempt to determine the relative abundance of the 
elements on this basis. The result is given in Table 6, together with 
corresponding figures derived by Russell for the sun. 


t Harvard Ohs, Mono, 1 (1926), 184. 
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Table 6 

Edative Abundance of Elements in the Stars and in the Sun 


Element 

LogN 

Element 

LogN 


Star 

Sun 


Star 

Sun 

H 

12-9 

11-5 

Ca 

6-7 

6-7 

Ho 

10*2 

, . 

Ti 

60 

6*2 

Li 

1-9 

2-0 

V 

4-9 

5*0 

C 

0-4 

7'4 

Cr 

6*8 

6*7 

0 

8-0 

9-0 

Mn 

6-5 

6-9 

Na 

7-1 

7-2 

Fo 

6-7 

7*2 

Mg 

7*5 

7-8 

Zti 

61 

4*9 

A1 

6-9 

(i-4 

Sr 

3-6 

3*3 

Si 

7-5 

7-3 

Ba 

3-0 

3-3 

K 

5-3 

tt-8 





It appears from these figures that the relative abundance of 
elements in the different stars and in the sun sliow groat similarities. 
This result docs not preclude considerable differences in abundance 
between different stars. But tlio caHcs in ])oint n,ro rare, and are 
essentially found among exceptional stars of very liigh or very low 
temperatures. 

Taking the table on its lace vabu', it brings out foreerully tlie fact 
that the most abundant (‘hmumt in tlu^ (josmos is liydrogen, with 
helium coming in a. Ix'lated S(*(?ond. All otlun* (^lennmts an^ from one 
hundred thousa-nd to sev(*ra.I innidr('(l million times less abundant. 
Even if very gr(‘at (UTors Ik* admitted in tl\es(^ tiguri'S, there is no 
escape from tlie (K)nchision that, tlai stelhir a.tmosph(*r('S are ])rimarily 
made from hydrog(m, witli a modervitc^ admixture of helium, and 
an insignilicant amount of ot.h(‘r (*l(*nu'nt.s. W(‘ sluill lind several 
occasions l)y and by whicli will S(a’v<' to bring this fact out in still 
greater roli(*f. 
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THE OPACITY 

65. Various Causes of Opacity 

Thb low value of the electron-density obtained for the reversing 
layer raises the pertinent question as to the origin of the opacity of 
a stellar atmosphere. In many stars the number of free electrons in 
the atmosphere is of the same order of magnitude as the number of 
atoms, and a low electron-density means therefore a low density of 
matter. The opacity of a stellar atmosphere must therefore be much 
higher than that of the terrestrial atmosphere where the mass per 
om.^ exceeds by many millions the corresponding mass above the 
photosphere of a star. 

The answer to this question is to be sought in differences of 
chemical constitution and of temperatme. A short survey of the 
absorption of radiation in our own atmosphere will indicate the scope 
of the problem also for other cases. 

Beginning with very long waves in the broadcasting band we know 
that the main source of interference with the linear propagation of 
electromagnetic waves is due to the ionization in the Heaviside- 
KenneUy layer at about 100 km. height, and the successive layers at 
greater heights. The ionization in question is due to the ionizing 
action of ultra-violet solar radiation. The reflection of the waves at 
the lower boundary of the layer demands that the wave-length is 
large in comparison with the distance between neighbouring electrons. 
This condition is also necessary for a strong interference to take 
place, regardless of a reflection, because it conditions the addition of 
the amj^litudes of the light scattered from all electrons in a volume of 
the order of the cube of the wave-length. When the wave-length is 
small in comparison with the distance between contiguous electrons, 
the squares of the amphtudes will be added, which demands a very 
great drop in the scattered intensity. The passage of waves through 
this layer is also strongly dependent on the density of the air, and the 
momentary height of the layer. In fact, the air-density determines 
whether the waves will be actually absorbed, or merely scattered 
without loss of total intensity. The magnetic field of the earth also 
plays a part here. 

The effect of free electrons on the passage of electromagnetic waves 
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in the atmosphere appears to cease when the wave-length is shorter 
than a few metres, which then means that this is the order of magni- 
tude of the distance of neighbouring free electrons in the ionized 
layer, and it so happens that in this region there will also be approxi- 
mate equality of the time spent by an electron on a free jiatli, and 
the period of the wave, so tliat true absorption is certainly insignifi- 
cant for shorter wave-lengths. At any rate, there is no reason to 
suspect that the free electrons in the Heaviside layer will exert any 
perceptible influence at all on the passage of ordinary liglit. In the 
visible region the continuous absorption is essentially duo to llaylcigli 
scattering by the air molecules which lu^cessarily aeconi]mnics the 
dispersion of light. Averaged for all wavt‘-lengtiiH this extinction 
amounts to about a quarter of a magnitude, j* and is thus coinj)arable 
with the general absorption in a st(»llar a.tnios])hore. Howcvct, the 
mass of gas per cm.- of the terrestrial surfaet^ exceeds l»y thousands 
of times the mass overlying the jdiotospluuxNS ot most, of the stars. 
It is therefore not possibles to explain t.he opacity of the sh^llar 
atmospheres as Rayleigh scattering l)y inole(nil('s or atoms with 
the same dispersive ])ow(‘r as ordinary ah\ nnd it looks improhabk^ 
that the substitution of ot.luT el(*m(‘nt.s for air will ehaiigc^ the 
order of magnitude of tlie I’esult. I>ut. th(‘ possibility may be kept 
in mind. 

Finally, there is the strong absorj)l.ion to Ik* eonsid(‘r(»(l whi(^h s(‘(.s 
in at about 2,1)00 A., and {liter jKissing a sl-i'ong miiiimiim {it {ihoul. 
2,100 A. sots in with new Jbrec' {it {ihout I,soo A. 'riiis {ibsorpiion is 
due to oxygen, first in thi* form of which is r(\Mp<)nsihl(' Ibr tlu^ 
first hand, {ind then to (),,, wlii(?h {ihsorhs from I,.SOO A. {iiid tovvwirds 
shorter wave-lengths. In both (t{ises Ihcu’i^ is {i mi.\tiir(‘ of liiu' {ihsorp- 
tion and continuous {ihsorpi-ion, {ind {i (lisso(M{it.ion oTI Ik* mok'cuh' is 
involved. For still shorten* vv{iv(‘d(‘ngtlis {i urw {ihsorption si'ls in, 
which is {iceoin]){ini(Hl by ioinz{iih)n of I-Ik* inoleM'iiIcs, {ind whi(;Ii is 
responsible for the maiidemiiK^i' of tlu^ 1 leii viside-KeniH'lIy l{iy('r. 

Turning next to tlu* {iiuilogoiis proliknii of tin* sl.i‘II{ir ll(•mos[)he^l■s, 
we must expect the saim^ {igenci(‘s to lx* n*sponsihl(* for (Ik' op{icii.y, 
due regard being jxiid to th<* rWrr.l of dilhn’cnt clKniiicul con.siilu 
tion, temperature, {ind density, {ind Mi<‘ consequent dilferent si.nle 
of excitation and ic)niz{itioii. 

Beginning with the long W{iv(‘-iengtli end of the speetnim wi* must 

■| Cf. Porlnor-IOxiKM*, Afctruntltnfittrhr Optik^ ilnd (mI., p. 7'{7. 
j. b 
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expect that the passage of radiation will be effectively blocked up to 
a oertain limiting wave-length, where the opacity will fall off rapidly . 
Due to the strong ionization of the stellar atmospheres we naust 
expect this limit to be displaced towards shorter wave-lengths as 
compared with conditions in the atmosphere of the earth; but it seems 
a priori clear that the difference cannot be large enough for this kind 
of absorption to dominate altogether. Provisionally we may there- 
fore feel oertain that the principal part of the opacity will have a 
different origin. 

The effect of Rayleigh scattering has already been deemed im- 
probable. Since molecular combinations are rare in most stars, there 
is no reason to expect absorption bands Uke those due to and O3 
to play any part in the majority of the stellar atmospheres. 

There remains as the only probable source of opacity the absorp- 
tion beyond the series limit of the atoms, which is usually termed the 
photoelectric effect. 

In our atmosphere this absorption is confined to the far ultra- 
violet, but this is essentially a temperature effect. Raising the 
temperature of the gas, more and more atoms will be found in excited 
states, the absorption of subordinate lines will show up and the 
continuous absorption at the limits of the subordinate series must 
become of importance. A single instance of this sort of absorption is 
directly shown in stellar spectra by the series-limit absorption of 
hydrogen, which is prominent in early A stars. 

The continuous absorption responsible for the opacity of the 
atmospheres in the visible region must be connected with series in 
the infra-red, like the Paschen series and the Brackett series of 
hydrogen. The strength of this absorption will depend very much 
on the abundance and the state of ionization of the elements, and 
will require separate consideration. 

We shall take it for granted that series-limit absorption is the main 
cause of general absorption, and follow up some consequences of 
this hypothesis. 

On following the intensity of a particular line through the spectral 
classes, the dependence of the absorption coefficient on frequency 
does not come in, as the frequency remains the same. The important 
thing is the dependence on density and temperature. This latter 
will turn out very different according to the state of ionization and 
excitation of the active constituent. 
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The following cases are of special interest: 

1. Absorption by the main constituent in its normal state. Degree 
of ionization very small. Then practically every atom present is 
able to absorb, and the mass absorption coefficient of the medium 
is practically constant. This is, for instance, the case of the oxygen 
absorption in our atmosphere in the ultra-violet. 

2. The ionization is so far advanced that the neutral atoms, which 
are responsible for the absorption, are in minority. Denote as usual 
by Uq, Ui, and rif. the numbers of neutral and singly ionized atoms and 
free electrons per unit volume. The absorption coefficient per atom 
of the substance is then proportional to nJ{nQ+ni). Writing the 
equation of dissociative equilibrium in question in the form 


where K is a function of the temperature, it appears that the atomic 
absorption coefficient is proportional to 

K{n^+n^)' 

If the ionization is so far advanced that nJ(n^-\-ni) docs not differ 
much from unity, it ap])ea.rs further tliat the atomic absorption 
coefficient is proportional to tlio electron density. 

The fact that hydrogen is by far the most abundant element in the 
stellar atmospheres might suggest that this element is responsible 
for the general absorption. If tliat is the case, tlic above con- 
siderations must ap])ly, and tlic mass absorption coefficient must 
be independent of density for stars of types later than A say, 
while in A, B, and O stars it must bo proportional to the electron 
density. 

3. As in 2 , the ionization is so far advanced that the neutral atoms, 
which are responsible for the absorption, are in a minority, but the 
absorbing element has the relative abundance r, where r is small in 
comparison with unity. If r is constant ihrougli the atmosphere and 
from star to star, tlioro will ho no difTcronce from the j)reccding case: 
the mass absorption coefficient will l)o independent of density for low 
temperatures and proportional to electron density at liigh tempera- 
tures. 

4. The absorbing atoms are singly ionized, and the element has the 
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The mass absorption coefficient is then propor- 

% _ ^0 J? 


!For low temperatures, when the neutral state is the most abundant, 
the absorption coefficient is inversely proportional to the electron 
density. As the temperature increases, becomes the most abundant 
constituent, and the coefficient tends to become independent of 
temperature, The conditions are thus reversed from the earlier case. 

According to this analysis we should expect to find absorption 
bands in the spectra of the stars, corresponding first of all to the head 
of the Balmer series, at 3643*39, at the head of the Paschen series at 
8206*82, as well as at the heads of numerous series due to metallic 
atoms. The alkalis, in particular, have weU'known series limits in 
the accessible spectral region. 


It has long been known that the absorption at the head of the 
Balmer series is apparent in the spectra of A stars, but this is about 
the only indication of series-limit absorption we know in astro- 
physics by direct observation. Several investigators have looked for 
absorption limits in the solar spectrum without success. It is a 
remarkable fact that an absorption coefficient independent of the 
wave-length appears to give a good representation of facts for the 
sun, and the inconsistencies present are at least not such as would 
be relieved by introducmg absorption edges. Mumaertt has searched 
carefully for traces of absorption edges corresponding to alkali 
series in the solar spectrum, but without success. The question is 
not quite easy to decide, as no sharp discontinuity is to be expected 
but an increasing crowding of the series lines, which then finally 
merge mto a continuum in the region of the theoretical position of 
the series limit. But still this does not explain the absence of any 
trace of the limits in the sun. 

In order to save the assumption that series -limit absorption plays 
the dominant role Woolley^ has suggested that its effect in the 
continuous spectrum of the sim may be masked by cyclic processes, 
which in the outermost layers produce a continuous emission tending 
to fill out the expected drop in intensity. 

Although we have seen earlier that cycles of this kind are likely to 
play a considerable role in the formation of spectra, one may feel 

t BvXl, Astron. Inat, Netherlcmds, 7 (1934), 234. 
t Monthly Not, 95 (1934), 101. 
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some hesitation in admitting this as a probable solution of the 
present difficulty. But Woolley’s case is not so weak as it seems. In 
the nebulae the emission beyond the head of the Balmer series is a 
prominent feature, and many investigators have called attention 
to ^ultra-violet appendages’ of early type spectra, ‘which indicate that 
in certain cases there is an emission at the Balmer series limit which 
more than counterbalances the absorption in the emergent flux.f 


66. Theory of the Photoelectric Effect 

Although the evidence is a little conflicting we may thus still be 
entitled to expect that series-limit absorption will prove to be the 
main cause of continuous absorption in the stars. It is therefore of 
interest here to consider the principal points of the theory of series- 
limit absorption, which, moreover, is of interest also in other con- 
nexions, especially in the theory of nebulae, where conditions are more 
easily analysed. It is necessary to limit the theory to hydrogen, or 
hydrogon-like atoms. But this is no grave limitation, as hydrogen 
is the most important element in the stellar atmospheres, and most 
atoms will behave rather similarly in respect to continuous absorption. 

Returning to the theory of the hydrogen atom developed earlier, 
we recall that the wave function of a quantized state of principal 
quantum number n, subsidiary quantum number I, and magnetic 
quantum number m may, in i)olar coordinates, be written down in 
the form 


w at' m- ^(-<2Z+2,2r^:JPf(cos0)e‘”^. 
Hero F in delincd by 


F{aJ>,z) 


r(b) ^ r(a-l-v) ^ 
r(a)2j>+v) vr 


r denoting the gamma function. Tho quantities arc con- 

stants of normalization , and depends on the energy E by the relation 


“ tV(- w) = i. 


where 


a = 


i _ ^ 

4-77^/xe® Z Z 


that is, is tho radius of tho electronic orbit in the normal state of 


t G. 8. Yii, Lick Obft. null. 12 (1926), 104, 156; P. 13. (Jorasimovic, Harvard Oba. 
Circ. No, 339; H. Kionlo, Monlhly Not. 88 (1928), 700. 
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hydrogen in Bohr’s original theory. Further, n' is given by 

n' = Z— 1, 

and the nuclear charge is assumed to be Ze, 

In the present case, when we are considering transitions to and from 
the continuum, the solutions corresponding to positive values of the 
energy are also needed. These solutions are derived by exactly the same 
methods as for the quantized states, and we therefore give the result 
directly: w 

^ — 2i«r)Pf (cosl9)e'’^, 

where k = ^J{2ij.E), = 

ih aK 


For the discrete states the factors of normalization are given by 


(Z+m)! 


^ _ (2ZH-1)!«2 /fa^n-l-l)\\ 

' 2^+^ki aJ[ (w+Z)! )■ 


n)\ \ 

-m)\r 


For the continuous wave functions and Ng are the same as for 
the discrete, but the radial part will differ. This is not only because 
of the slightly different expression of the radial wave function in this 
case, but is due to the process by which the normalization must be 
carried out when the characteristic functions no longer form a dis- 
crete set. The correct procedure for this case was found by Weyl.t 
and may be summarized as follows: 

Assume that a function <j> may be expanded as a series of character- 
istic functions of the form 

= j yWe dE- 

We have here assumed the characteristic functions to form a discrete 
sequence and a continuous sequence The continuous parameter 
E plays the same part as the discrete indices Jc, and the function 
y{E) plays the part of the totality of the coefficients aj^. The integral 
in the above formula may evidently be written as the limit of a sum 


[ y{^)^E dE ^ ]im ^ y{Ej,) f dE. 


The integrals = {^sidE (99) 

AE„ 

t MatK Ann. 68 (1910), 220; Odtt. Nachr., 1910. Cf. also E. Fues, Ann. d. PhyaiJc, 
81 (1926), 281, andM. Stobbe, ibid. 7 (1930), 609. 
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are called characteristic differentials, and may be dircicily oninparc'd 
to the characteristic functions They will, in particular, bo ortho- 
gonal to each other and to the so that the runciion y[IC) is givcni by 


where 







a/6' 


(It, 


both integrals being taken over tlio given rang<»H of the variable 
involved. 

Since y{E)cTj^ must be of the or<l(»r A/t/ il. is nai.iiral t-o normalizes 
the characteristic differentials by putting a,,; ■ AA\ or 


lim — 

A/6’-0 AA 


K I a/6’ 


*A/ 6 ' 


dr 


I. 


It is an important fact that tbe <5hara(!t(‘riHtie <lilT(‘r<'uiiHls ('nunoi 
be written in the form 

A^, e/f 


as one would l)e inclined t.o do. I'lhs (‘\j)re.ssion is in IiuM. not ('(juiva' 
lent to (99), because A,,;// is not a. uniformly eont.inuous funetion of 
A^7. The case of liydrog(m-lik(^ ai-oins, wliieli wo ar<‘ <'onHid<'ring, 
shows this ckvirly. l<\)r v’(n*v large* from tin* iiuehMis our 

continuous radial wave funetion assumes I Ik* approxiinnl** form 


0/tf 


r 


where E is the energy of tin* (‘huiiron. I(, is not lUMM'Ssary to i<l(ml.ifv 
the parameter caJhal E abov(* witli tin* <‘iu*rgy, but it* inusi- Im* a 
function of this (luantity. Tli(» simplest, proet'dun* in tlii.s ease*, how- 
ever,iatoiisetli(u*n(Tgy iks(*lf. ( Wrying out. t he int<*gration involvcul, 
it will be seen tiuit Ai// (U)nta,ins a trrm of t.lu* form 

f,'inisV2nlii:).\Krlh 

It is here evidently not p(*nnissibl(* to (‘\pan<l tin* exponeiilini in a 
power series, and to r(‘.tain only tin* lirst. power in heennsc* 

however small AA is i*alv<‘n, it. is always possihh* to iin<l a \ahie oj 
r which is so large tluit the (‘Xj)oii<Mi(. Imm’oiik's a lirntf* tpiantitv. 'fliis 
is a general phenomenon alb'eting all eliaraeteristie fimetions forming 
a continuous se({iienc('. 
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The calculations leading up to the explicit expressions of the transi- 
tion probabilities from discrete to continuous states — or from one 
continuous state to another — are so complex that we shall refrain 
from giving details, and only reproduce typical formulae and the 
necessary reference to the literature. 

The normalization factor for the radial wave function in the 
continuous region, when k = 27r^J{2fjiE)lh is adopted as a continuous 
index, is given byt ' Y ^ \ 

JV-I _ / 1 

*■ “ (2^+1)! V \ smh(7r/a/c) 



After very long calculations it is found that the intensity of the radia- 
tion emitted per unit time in spontaneous jumps of an electron from 
a continuous to a discrete state, and corresponding to an interval A/c of 
K, is given by 


dK 


Ak 


647rMe® 

3c» 


h{C^\]^AK. 


The transition is from a continuous state in the interval A/c to a 
discrete state with quantum numbers and Z'. The transition takes 
place only if Z' = l±l, and the number denoted by in the above 
formula is the larger of Z or Z'. The quantities 0 are very complicated 
functions of k and the quantum numbers. But since they may be 
useful for reference we give them in full. For transitions 

W \ (w'-Z)!siiih(v/a/c) / 

X{F{-n^, 21, l-llu^)-u^F(-n,.-2 , < 21, 

and for transition Z -y Z-j- 1 : 

“ 8/ci(2Z4-l)! te+W ^ 


X 


X 



(to'— Z— 2)lsinli(7r/a/c) / 


X {!?'(— n,,, —n^, 2l-\-2, l—l/u^)~u^F{—nf, 


-n. 


u^X 

2, 21+2, 1-1 ju^)). 


t Of. W. Gtordon, Ann. d. PhyaOc, 3 (1928), 1031 j M. Stobbe, ibid. 7 (1930), 669 ; H. 
Bethe, Handb. d. Phyaik, 24/i (1933), 476; J. A. G-aunt, Phil. Trane. Roy. Soc. A, 229 
(1930), 163. 
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where U == e2iarotan(/c/&B)^ 

and jF(a, 6, c, d) is the usual hypergeometrio function. Proceeding in 
the usual way, and calculating the absorption coefficients j&om the 
emission coefficients via Einstein’s relations,! Stobbe finds for the 
atomic absorption coefficient for absorptions from the ground state 

__ e-'4<i:arooot(z 

where q = 

and vj is tlie frequency of the absorption limit, which for hydrogen 
corresponds to a wave-length about 912 A. This absorption thus 
lies far outside the region of stellar spectra. 

The absorption coefficient for the first excited state is similarly 
found to be given by 



for the two sharp terms, and 

■“ I + vj 


g-Hfz'ai'ccoli/z' 


for tlio principal terms. Multiplying these cxx^rcssions by the re- 
spective wciglits 2 and 0, adding and dividing by the total weight 
of tlic state, 8, wo find for tlio final absorption coefficient 


o-p = 


2«7re2i.i!/ Vo , v2\e-«a'arcoota' 

3/iCv'‘ \ v®) 1— e-*’"/ ■ 


In tlio above', exju’essions stands for tlie absorption limit of the 
first excited state, and // \ 


The dcpondonco of the absoiption coefficient on frequency is rather 
comjfiicated. In tlie vicinity of the absorjition limit it is nearly 
proportional to v”."; but for increasing values of the frequency it will 
decrease faster, and finally be proportional to v~l, 

Tlie above seriesdirnit absorption makers itself felt for wave- 
lengths shorter tlian 3()4() A. and is, as nientionc^d before, directly 
observed in A and B stai-s. But tliere is no direct evidence that this 
absorption is of imxiortance in colder stars. 


3696.16 


t Cf. 8 8. 
0 0 
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The next series-limit absorption in hydrogen is that beyond the 
Paschen series. The formulae for this case have not been worked out 
exphoitly, however. But it is clear that the absorption ooefl&cient will 
also in that case fall off nearly proportionally to some negative power 
of the frequency, which is of the same order as in the two previous 
oases. 

In approximate calculations it is frequently convenient to assume 
the continuous absorption coefl&oient to be proportional to v*"®, which 
gives a sort of average value of the theoretical prediction for hydro- 
gen. The very approximate character of this assumption should be 
kept in mind, however, especially when applied to atoms other than 
hydrogen. 

An approximate formula for the series-limit absorption in any 
hydrogen series had been given by Kramersf before the discovery 
of the new quantum mechanics. Kramers gave the equivalent of the 
formula ^ I6e^ vj 

where n is the principal quantum number of the state, the fre- 
quency of the corresponding series limit, and g a factor of the order 
unity. This formula has been employed extensively in astrophysical 
work both in the optical region dealt with in spectroscopic theory, as 
well as in the X-ray region which is of interest for the theory of the 
stellar interior. One sometimes has the feehng that the applicability 
of this formula has been stressed beyond the breaking Umit. 

67. Differential Effects of Opacity 

It was Milnet who first showed how the dependence of opacity on 
density wiU reflect itself in the intensities of stellar absorption lines. 
The number of effects to which this test might be apphed is legion, 
as is abundantly clear from Russell’s paper on the subject. J But it 
is doubtful whether it pays in the present state of knowledge to go 
beyond the main effects, since we do not even know definitely which 
elements are responsible for the general opacity. In this section we 
shall therefore only discuss the main points of the problem. 

Erom several concurrent sources we know that hydrogen is so 

t Phil. Mag. 46 (1923), 836. 

t Monthly Not. 89 (1928), 17, 167. See further W. H. MoCrea, ibid. 91 (1931), 
836; E. A. Milne and S. Chandrasekhar, ibid. 92 (193^), 160; H. 1^. Russell, Astrophys. 

78 (1933), 239. 
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Fia. 16. Ini-onsitios in Boino of tlio common elomonts in giants and dwarfs (Morgan, 
Astrophya. J . 77). Ordinatos arc iiitonsitios on the Kowland solnr soalo. Open oircloB 
giants, closed circloB dwarfH. The diagram illuHtmtos how linos are affected by 
change in atmoHphorie deiisily. Note the cliange of vortical scale in the case of tlie 
largest intonHiti(iB of tln^ linoa (ox(?o|)t Crll, 4668), tho highoat points corresponding 
to ItowlaTid intonsitios 20. '^I’lieso lines, which are absorbed by ionized atoms, behave 
in a ‘normal’ way, in that tla^y are Btroiigthonod in giants. 


abundant that it dominates completely stcdlar atmospheres. This 
fact makes it possible to formulate a few simple problems which are 
likely to show some similarity to actual facts. The closer analysis of 
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suoti problems may reveal something about the finer details in the 
constitution of the atmospheres. But it is scarcely worth while to 
be very confident in the matter, as it may weU bo that the observa- 



77riie rtf 

those in Fitr IR win- u ? j ^ behave rather differently from 

{EP) is ve^ low. ^ excitation potential 


the^ formSr^^/exte causes, being connected witli 
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is, one showing no perceptible ionization in the range to be contem- 
plated) is mixed up with small fractions of other gases which are 
more easily ionizable and which have lines in the accessible stellar 
region. 

In most stellar atmospheres there will be a large number of such 
elements to consider. But since we are mostly interested in the maxi- 
mum intensities of the Hnes, and these maxima occur in different 
temperature ranges for different groups of elements, it is permissible 
to make some simplifying assumptions. Elements of nearly the same 
ionization potential may be grouped together, fairly inert elements 
may be included in the hydrogen content, strongly ionized elements 
may be collected into a single group. In this way we understand that 
a tolerable representation of facts may be had by considering only a 
small number of active elements to be embedded in the inert hydrogen 
atmosphere. 

We assume the atmosphere to bo in hydrostatic equilibrium and the 
elements to bo evenly intermixed, so tliat the hydrostatic equation 

nmgdz ^ 

holds for an element of relative abundance e and particle density 
Eurther, p is the total pressure, g the acceleration of gravity, and m 
the average atomic mass. 

Consider a certain clement for which the density of neutral atoms 
is tiq, of singly ionized atoms etc., and the corresponding numbers 
of atoms per cm.^ of the photosphere are We have then 

directly ^ . 

■^0 = \ n^dz^— dp, 

J mg J n 


= — f 

m J 


n 


n 


~ dpy etc., 


and the total sum for all stages of ionization becomes 

N =- epjmg, 

whereto is the pressure at tlie photosphcric level. The optical depth 
of the photosj)hcric level is 

To = J K dz, 

and the problem consists in finding ap])ropriatc solutions of these 
equations, together with tlic equations of dissociative equilibrium for 
certain tj^ical mixtures of elements and states of ionization of the 
atmosphere. 
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Let e and e' be the abundances of the two active elements X and 
X' and consider first-stage ioniaation only. We denote the electron 
pressure by P and write the equation of ionization in the form 


tix — n^KIP, 

where .S' is a known function of temperature. There may be more 
elements contributing to the total pressure than the two we are 
considering, so that e-|-e' need not be unity. But these elements 
are supposed not to be ionized, so as not to produce free electrons 
for the electron pressure P. For each of the constituents we have 
its equation of state: 

(«o+%)AP = e(j,-P), {n',+'r>{)lcT = e'(p-P). 

Owing to our assumption that only X and X' can produce free 
electrons contributing to the electron pressure, we have 


Finally we have the two equations of dissociative equilibrium 


= PnijK, no = Pn'JK'. 

Eliminating the four quantities Uq, n'o, n[, from these five equations, 
we find the foUowiag equation between the total pressure and the 
electron pressure 

By a simple rearrangement of the terms this equation may be written 

£ = , , (P+i:)(P+-s:o 

p Q{P+R) ’ 

Q = cZ+6'p:', qr = (6'+e)ZE:'. 

Having thus escpressed p by the electron pressure P, we may proceed 
to perform the integrations giving the N's. The integrations all 
involve elementary functions only, and we find 


in the form 

where 




dp 


l+KIP 


€Pmp+K') 

Q I P+P 


Q-k] 




and similarly 


+(i-e)F:iog(i+Jj. 


6-1-€' K 






1<>8(‘+|)+47 f ‘“ s(i+D- 
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In both these formulae the P oocurring in the right-hand side ex- 
pression means the electron pressure at the photospherio level; 
moreover the temperature has been assumed to be constant in the 
atmosphere. 



6040/T->l*8 1-6 1-4 1-2 vo 0-8 0-6 0*4 0-2 


T —> 2800 3150 3600 4200 6040 6300 8400 126O0 26200 

Fio. 18. This (liagi’am givos thoorol-it'al lino iiiiotiflitios in main soquonco stars for 
some common motalH and hydrogtwi, according to KushoII’h thoory {AatropJiya. J. 78). 
The details in tlio curves are influenced by the particular assumptions regarding 
general absorption undcM’lying JluHseH’s work, but (.ho main foaturos would come out 
similarly on any reasonable therinodynatnic theory. 


The values of and arc obtained from tlie above formulae by 
interchanging primed and unprimed letters. The extension of the 
calculations to higher stages of ionization is obvious. 

There are Iiero two essentially different possibilities. First we may 
imagine tlie inert gas to be responsible for the absorption. The 
number of inert atoms above the photosphere being 
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the optical depth toII then be given by 
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Vo = Ar(l— e— e') 


mg' 


where k is the atomic absorption coefficient. 

The other extreme is met with when the iner-t gas is an inefficient 
absorber, and the active gases X and X' axe responsible for the 
absorption. 

Denoting the absorption coefficient per atom by kq for the neutral 
and /Cl for the ionized element, we have, on neglecting second-stago 
ionization 

The above five equations are sufficient for the determination of 
the five quantities NQ,Ni,Ng,N[, and P, the other quantities being 
given functions of the temperature. The above case is really the 
most fundamental in this theory, and aU other cases may be con- 
sidered as mere variants of it. 

Much work has been done by Milne, Chandrasekhar, Payno, and 
Rnssell in order to analyse the spectroscopic data on 
the basis of the above equations, or nearly equivalent equations. 

^peaxs to be certain that observation favours an absorption 
coefficient mcreasing faster with increasing pressure than in the oaao 
When the mert constituent is responsible for the absorption. It looks, 
therefore, as though hydrogen cannot be responsible for the general 

spectral sequence. 

higher sericH is 

thattr^’ high temperature is necessary to mako 

that type of absorption become effective. 

tion is due” to i^hough we are led to assume that the absorp- 

constituents, especially the metals. To oariV 

possibiUHes at present * ‘osuipasstheraalmof 

EnsseU’s rolins mem* 

sekhart to test a tiptw-; i ^7 Milne and Chandra- 

dependence of the ahsomi-° ^ JTothesis about the temperature 

because the formula used^^ ^•ppeaxs not to be conclusive, 

formula used was smoothed over all wave-lengths. U 

t Monthly Not. 92 (1932), 150. 
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is an essential feature of the problem in hand^ however, that the 
intensity of a definite line, of given wave-length, is studied, and this 



6Q4CyT-»2'0 1-0 1*6 1*4 1-2 1-0 0*8 0-6 0*4 0-2 

T 2680 2800 31S0 3600 4200 6040 6300' 8400 72600 26200 

3?ig. 19. Same as Fig. 18 except that the calculations are carried out for typical 
giants, so that the two figures should be studied together. In both cases there is 
general agreement with observations except in case of hydrogen. The predicted low 
intensity of Hy will bo apparent in both figures, and also that the maximum intensity 
falls at a too low temperature. This anomalous behaviour of hydrogen remains unex- 
plained so far. 

wave-length is kept constant in all spectral classes. To replace this 
wave-length by a moan value depending on temperature is therefore 
not permissible. 






XIV 

rotating stars 

68. Widening of Line Profiles by Rotation 

The rotation period of the sun has been measured by speotrosoopio 
methods, particularly by Adams, f from the displacement of absorp- 
tion lines in the spectrum of the limb. This is the most sensitive 
method in existence for the measurement of solar rotation. 

When applying this same method to the stars J conditions become 
somewhat more complicated, since a stellar spectrum is integrated over 
the whole disk. In consequence of this all the various displacements 
of one and the same line appear in a certain sense in juxtaposition. 
The line profile nevertheless affords some valuable information about 
the state of rotation of the star, if it rotates sufficiently fast. In the 
foUowing we shall develop a theory of rotationally broadened line 
profiles which is suitable for this purpose. 

Consider an isolated star in a state of steady rotation, so that the 
angular velocity W is independent of latitude. If the vector W is 
inclined at an angle i with the line of sight, we may decompose it into 
a component W cos i, parallel to the line of sight, and a second compo- 
nent W sini, perpendicular to the line of sight. It is only this latter 
component which manifests itself in the spectrum. We may therefore 
limit the consideration to stars with axes of rotation perpendicular 
to the line of sight. 

The linear velocity of rotation is the vector product of W and the 
radius vector R. The component of the velocity in the line of sight 
is consequently given by the product of W and the component of the 
radius vector which is perpendicular to W and to the line of sight. If 
we determine position on the stellar disk by rectangular coordinates 
X and y, oriented as in Fig. 20, with W along the positive 2 /-axis, the 
radial velocity at the point x,y is Wx, 

Consider a surface element dxdy on the disk, and the intensity of 
radiation in the frequency interval v to v-]~dv received from this 
element. In order to find out how this radiation is distributed in 

t Astrophya, J. 29 (1909), 110. 

j The first to caU attention to the fact that the axial rotation of the stars can 
be determined from line mdths was Captain W, de W. Abney, Monthly Not. 37 
(1877), 278. 
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frequencies relative to an observer at rest on the corresponding point 
of the star, we must transform the spectrum from v to v' = vil+Wxjc) 
as an argument. Denoting the intensity of frequency v' at the point 
x^y by l{x,y^v) we obtain the observed intensity of frequency v 



represented by the integral 

0{v) = JJ I{x,y,v’) dxdy, 

the integral being extended to the whole disk of the star. 

69, Intrinsically Narrow Lines 

It is of interest to consider first the case of pronounced rotation, in 
which case the intrinsic width of the line is small compared with that 
due to Doppler broadening. To bring out the rotation effect we may 
further neglect the darkening towards the Umb, and assume the 
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angtilar velocity to be constant and the star to be spherical. Since 
the intensity I is now independent of y, the integration with respect 
to y may he performed. We denote the ordinate of the limb corre- 
sponding to abscissa x by 17, and the intensity 0 (v) assumes the form 


0(v) 


a 




a being the radius of the star. 

If the line is sufficiently narrow, the intensity I will vanish except 
when v-\-vWxjc is in the close vicinity of the proper frequency of the 
line vq. It is then permissible to take ^ outside the integral sign and 
integrate, on the express assumption that t] will correspond to an 
abscissa given by 




c 


^0 


or 




c 


VoW 


We have written vq in the denominator in the last expression, since 
vq V is always very small in comparison with vq, and this practice 
will be followed generally. The ordinate t] is now given by 


V 




(vq— v)g\ 

a^viw^y 


Denoting the intensity of the line by 



the integral being extended over the line with centre at v^. 


we find 


0(v) = 


2c 




The line profile will thus have the form of 
relative half-width of the line 


a half ellipse, and the 


Vfl— V 


aW 


“ “S'® of velocity of 
The remit m the .me for emittion line, and abeorpLn 

usJrt Sr *0 ‘>y ‘•■o 

, where u is the coefficient of darkening, 
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and 6 the angular distance j&om the centre of the disk, as viewed from 
the stellar centre. In our rectangular coordinates we have 

In an exact treatment of this case it would be necessary to take 
account of the fact that the spectral lines also change in character 
from the centre to the Hmh. But this may be neglected in the first 
approximation, and the intensity assumed to be darkened by cutting 
down the intensity by a factor common to all wave-lengths. Then 

0(v) = IJ dxdy. 

Just as in the previous case I{v^) will remain constant during the 
integration with respect to y. We find 


a 

0{v) = 2 j dx, (100) 


7) denoting as before the ordinate at the limb with x as abscissa. 

If the line is sufficiently narrow we may again assume the integrand 
to vanish except in the close vicinity of a; = ^ and we find 


where 




With the usual value of | for u, the correction may cut down the 
intensity near the edges of the line by as much as 60 per cent., so 
that it must always be taken into account in accurate work. 


70. Incipient Rotation Effect, and the Determination of the 
Intrinsic Line Width 

Very large rotational velocities are necessarily rare, and it is 
necessary to consider more closely the case when the rotational 
broadening is of the same order as the intrinsic width. On the other 
hand, this intrinsic width cannot be considered as a datum given in 
all details, and it is of interest to consider also the converse problem 
of determining the intrinsic line profile from the observed profile 
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on assuming the shape to he affected by rotation. It is an interesting 
fact that a formal solution of this problem can be found, which is of 
great generality, and which has also been put to a practical test. 
This theory is due to Carroll.t 

The problem of finding the intrinsic profile is identical with the 
problem of solving (100) for /(v'). In order to bring this integral 
equation to a more convenient form we write 

x = at, P = vq Wajc, 


and g{t) = 2a®{(l— M),y(l— <®)+j7m(l— i®)}. 


The equation for 0{v) then assumes the form 

1 

0{v) = J I(v+^t)g{t) it. (101) 

It wiU be noticed that this equation ‘bears a certain resemblance to 
the integral equation of Abel (cf. § 99). The theory of a generalized 
form of Abel’s equation was developed by Melhn,J and it happens 
that the above equation may be transformed to Mellin’s form. 

Mellin proved that the solution of the integral equation 


is given by 


o+ioo 


^ r e’^^u{z) dz = v[x) 

217% J 


0-ioo 


00 



0 


( 102 ) 

(103) 


The path of mtegration in (102) is a straight line parallel to the 
imaginary axis at a distance 0 from this axis, and G is chosen in such 
a way that all poles of the functions u and v are situated to the left 
of the hne. The functions u and v are, moreover, supposed to vanish 
sufiB-ciently fast on approaching infinity. 

The transformation of equation (101) into one of the type (102) 
may be effected as follows: First multiply (101) by and integrate 
with respect to v over the contour (7. This gives 


277% 




dt 


e-’'® dv. 


(104) 


t MonihlyNot, 93 (1933), 478. 
j Acta Math. 25 (1902), 139. Cf. particularly § 7. 
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We here write 

i J e-*'®0(v) dv — j>(x), 
a 

(106) 

and 

^ J dv = if){x). 

n 

(106) 

Erom this latter expression it foEows that 



J dv == €P^{x), 

n 

(107) 

Interchanging the order of integrations in (104) we then have 



<f){x) = i{j{x) j eP^g{i) it = ^x)Q(fix), 

(108) 


-1 


1 

where G^x) = J eP’^g{t) it. 

-1 

Equation (108) defines \j>{x) as a known function of x. It is therefore 
now possible to employ in (106) the known solution of (102) which, 
according to (103)^ is „ 



dx 

G(M ' 


0 


The right-hand side of tliis expression contains only known terms, 
and represents thus the desired solution. 

In order to use this solution for the practical analysis of line profiles 
it is necessary to fit the observed profile on to an analytical expression 
so as to be able to carry out the integration in the complex plane. 
Carroll has worked out several ways of doing this in practice. 


71. Harmonic Analysis of Observed Profiles 

Another way of analysing the observed profile, which also was 
suggested by Carroll, is to represent I{x) and 0{x) by Courier 
integrals: 

F{x) = - 

TT 

0 —00 

For the case in hand it is sufficient to assume both I{x) and 0(a:) to 
be symmetric, so that cosv(^— :r) may be replaced by coBvtco&vx in 
the above expression. 

Consider for an illustration the case when 0{x) is given by equation 


00 00 

J dv J F{t)QOSv{t—x) dt. 
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(101). We then find for the harmonic amplitude of frequency v of 

the observed profile: 

00 

J 0{t)QO^vtdt 
-oo ^ ^ 

== 2a? J dt j dxl{t+px)[{l-u)^(l-x^)+i7m{l-x^^^^^ 

-00 —1 

Here we may jBrst TOite 

00 «> 

J I{t-\-^x) 0 OBvtdt = j I{t)C 0 Bv{t—^x) dt, 

— CO —CO 

00 

= coavjSa; J I{t)ooBvtdty 

— CO 

since I{t) is symmetric. The integral over 0{t) is therefore split up 
into a product of an mtegral over t and another over x: 

00 

J 0{t)GO^vtdt 
— □0 

00 1 

= 2a^ J I{t)QOSvtdt J dx. 

-00 -1 

The latter integral may be evaluated in terms of trigonometric and 
Bessel functions as follows: 

1 

J cosvi3a:[(l— !i)V(l-a:2)+i,m(l-a:2)] dx 


-1 


7t[1—u) Yco&vB sini^S 

since the Bessel function of order unity is defined by 

1 

~ “ J ^oszx^J{l‘--x^) dx, 

-1 

as is easily seen by a simple transformation of the expression 

J co8(a:8m^)(oo82™^) d<f> 

0 

of the Bessel function of the mth order, f 

t Gray and Matthew, A Treatise on Bessel Funotiona, 2nd ed., 1922, p. 4{!. 


'iS' 
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We have therefore finally 

00 

I 0{t)oosvtdt 

— 00 00 
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Fig. 21. The original line profile and its distorted form corresponding to rotational 
speeds of 100 and 300 km./seo. (Carroll, Monthly Not. 93). 

The point is here that it has been possible to separate out the part of 
the right-hand side depending on jS, i.e. on the rotational speed of the 
star. Putting u = \ this part has a series of zeros, the first four of which 
are, according to Carroll, _ 4-147 

7*303 
10*437 
13*569. 
ne 


31 ( 06.15 
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The left-hand side of the equation must have the same series of zeros. 
These may be found from the observed profile, and the value of jS 
characteristic of the profile, and therefore also the equatorial speed 
of the star, follows directly. Solving (109) for the harmonic amplitude 
of the intrinsic profile, a single integration gives the expression of the 
intrinsic profile itself. The same method is obviously applicable to 
other laws of darkening than the one assumed here. 

In Kg. 21 we reproduce a diagram of profiGies computed by OarroU 
for different rotational speeds. It will be seen that the effect of rota- 
tion is to fill out the centre of the line and to widen the wings, the 
total intensity remaining unchanged. 

In the given case the undisturbed central residual intensity was 
zero. In order to have the same case with a finite initial central 
residual intensity, one has only to displace the curves vertically by the 
desired amount. 

72. Eclipsing Binaries 

The stars in which the rotation effect is to be expected to be most 
pronounced are the short -period spectroscopic binaries. Among these, 
again, the eclipsing binaries are the most interesting, because it 
is then possible to study various parts of the stellar disk during 
the progression of the eclipse. The configuration of the stars at a 
given moment of the eclipse is, as a matter of fact, reflected in the 
form of the spectral lines of the partially eclipsed star. The theory 
of such lines is slightly different from that given above, the diffe- 
rence consisting in a change in the limits of integration. Little 
progress has been made by analytic methods in this problem as 
yet. In Kg. 22 we reproduce a series of theoretical line profiles 
corresponding to different phases of Y Cygni, which were com- 
puted by Shajn and Struve.f In Kg. 24 we give further the ob- 
served profile of Mg+ 4,481 in the spectrum of Algol during partial 
eclipse, as observed by Struve and Elvey, J and also the corresponding 
theoretical profiles. 

Eurther work in this field may lead to interesting results. Thus 
Shajn] 1 has pointed out that short-period spectroscopic variables may 
be expected to show a periodic widening of the lines, as a consequence 
of the eUipticity of the component stars in the direction of the central 
lines. A theoretical profile for the case of RR Cen given by Shajn is 

t McmMyNot. 89 (1929), 222. j MontUy Not. 91 (1930), 663. 

II PoiUkovo Obs. Oirc. 7 (1933). 
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Fig. 22. Line contours at different phases during eclipse, for Y Cygni, computed by 
Shajn and Struve {Mortthly Not. 89, 222). This diagram has not been, and cannot 
well be, tested observationally, since the spectrum of the fainter component of Y 
Cygni is not sufficiently weak. But the diagram illustrates well the progressive 
asymmetry of the lines in the spectrum of a partially eclipsed star. 



Fig. 23. Profile of the magnesium line Mg+ 4,481 in Algol- Open circles represent 
observed intensities by Struve and Elvey {Monthly Not. 91). Dotted lines represent 
the intrinsic profile assumed by Struve and Elvey, and the corresponding profile 
when distorted by a rotation with equatorial velocity F = 60 km. /sec. Full lines 
represent an independent analysis by Carroll and Ingram {MonMy Not. 93). First 
a rotational velocity of F = 61 Ion. /sec. of the star was derived by harmonic analysis 
of the observed profile, and then the original intrinsic profile is calculated from the 
Fourier integrals. Darkening towards the limb is neglected in this work. 

reproduced in Fig. 26. But thus far this effect does not seem to have 
been established with certainty by observations. 

73. Observational Results 

The first observations indicating a rotation of a star were made by 
Sohlesinger,f who also measured the displacement of the lines in the 
t Pvh. Alleghmy Oba. 1 (1909), lU; Monthly Not. 71 (1911), 719. 
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eclipsing variable 8 Lib and A Tan during the paitial eclipse. This 
so-oaUed limb-effect has been studied by a number of obaervers.f 
The first extensive study of rotationally broadened lines in general 
is that of Shajn and Struve, which has been mentioned on several 
occasions above. 


Mjg‘^4481~ ALGOL 



Fia. 24. Profiles of Mg+ 4,481 in Algol during eclipse. Filled circlos are 
observations, full lines theoretical contours (Struve and Elvey, J\donthly 
Not, 91). 

In 1930 Elveyf published an extensive study of the Mg II line 4,481 
with the view to detection of rotation. The theoretical profiles for 
different rotational speeds were determined graphically, and the 
result compared with observed profiles in 69 stars of spectral classes 
0, By A, F, Elvey derived for these stars an average equatorial 
speed of 60 km./sec. In this figure account is taken of a random 

t J. Hellerich, Astron. Nach. 216 (1922), 277. Kotational effects in jS Jjyr and 
Algol were studied by R. A. Rossiter, Aatrophys, J, 60 (1924), 16, and by Dean 
B. McLaughlin, ibid, 60 (1924), 22. See further J. 8. Plaskett, on the rotation of 
21 Gas, Pub. Dorn. Aatrophya. Oba, Victoria, 3 (1926), 247, and Dean B. McLaughlin, 
on A Tan, Pop, Astron. 34 (1928), 624. 

I Astrophya, J. 71 (1926), 221, 
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inclmation of the axes of rotation, but no account is taken of darken- 
ing towards the hmb Taking this into account, the result would 
probably have been higher speed 

Observed and computed profiles agreed generally weU, especially 
when the rotation was rapid, so that all profiles assumed the elhptical 
(‘dish-shaped’) form demanded by the theory In most stars it is to 
be expected that all hues of an element will be widened, and the 
width proportional to wave-length 



Fio 26 Hjrpothotical change m line profiles of RR Cen, as a con- 
sequence of the elhpticity of the primEtry component (Shajn, Povlkovo 
Ohs Czrc 7) Profile B corresponds to an end on view of the star, 
while A corresponds to a broadside view 

A certain amount of latitude must bo allowed when companng 
hues of different elements Narrow hnes may occur m rotationally 
widened spectra, as a result of absorption in a surrounding nebulosity, 
or in interstellar gas 

The theory of Carroll was apphed to some of Elvey’s profiles by 
Carroll and Miss Ingram f The stars studied were 44 t On, 44 ^ Per, 
39 A On, and Algol Their study of Algol is mterestmg, as it may be 
checked by the value for the rotational speed which follows from the 
orbit and the dimensions of the stars, or from the measurement of 
the hmb-effect, or from the detailed study of the rotation effect by 
Struve and Elvey f There is in all cases a fairly close agreement, 
which fixes the rotational speed of the bright component of Algol at 
about 55 km /sec An inspection of Fig 23 will show the broadened 
and intrinsic profiles as given by Struve and Elvey on one hand, and 
Carroll and Miss Ingram on the other 

A general survey of stellar spectra shows, according to Struve |1 

t Monthly Not 93 (1933), 608 t Ibid 91 (1931), 663 

II Aatrophya J 72 (1930), 1 
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and Miss Westgate,t that the A stars have the greatest velocities 
of rotation. The B and F stars show rotation quite frequently, hut 
appreciably less than A stars. There is, according to Miss Westgate, 
no definite correlation between absolute magnitude and rotation, and 
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!Fia. 26. Profiles of the Mg+ line 4,481 in various stars, showing broadening by 
rotation. The equatorial velocity given for each line is not corrected for the inclina- 
tion of the axis of rotation to the plane of the sky (Elvey, Astrophys. *1. 71 ) . 

the average rotational speed appears to be independent of galactic 
latitude, which indicates a random distribution of the direction of 
the axes. 

For the later classes, (3, K, and Jf, no case of rapid rotation appears 
to have been observed in single stars. 

Some cases of very high rotational velocities may be noted. Thus 
in a Vir the brighter component rotates with an equatorial velocity 
of 200 km./sec. The fainter component appears to have an equatorial 
velocity of but 60 km./sec. Smce in a close pair like this there is 
t Astrophys, J, 77 (1933), 141; 79 (1934), 356. 
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every reason to believe that both components rotate with about 
the same angular velocity, we must conclude that the brighter com- 
ponent is four times larger than the fainter one. 

The lines in the spectrum of Benetnasch {rj U Ma) are wide and 
dish-shaped, typical of the kind to be expected for rapidly rotating 
stars. They indicate according to Struve an equatorial velocity of 
200 km./sec. 

Although these velocities are a hundred times larger than those of 
the sun, the stars are still within the limits of stability for a homo- 
geneous mass rotating with a constant angular velocity. How much 
this means is difficult to say at present, as there is reason to believe 
that stars in general will rotate faster in the interior than on the 
outside, which indicates less stability than this for actual stars. On 
the other hand, the increase of density inwards in the star must tend 
to make the stars more stable. 



XV 


THE EFFECT OF MAGNETIC AND ELECTRIC FIELDS ON 
ABSORPTION LINES 

74. The Zeeman Effect 

Ik the coxnse of the development of solar physics the influence of 
a magnetic field on spectral lines, the Zeeman effect, has become 
of importance. In 1896 Zeeman discovered that lines in series spectra 
are affected when the light source is situated in a magnetic field, or, in 
the case of absorption lines, when the absorbing substance is placed 
in a magnetic field. By longitudinal observations, i.e. by looking in 
a direction parallel to the magnetic field, the lines appear in the 
simplest case resolved into a doublet. By transverse observations 
the lines appear triple, the middle component appearing in the posi- 
tion of the original line, and the two satellites coinciding with the 
longitudinal doublet, and at a distance from the middle component of 

Av = ±- ^ = 4-70. 10-6Hom.-S 

(JL 47TC 

where e and ^ are charge and mass of the electron, and H the magnetic 
field-strength. This is the so-called normal Zeeman effect. In most 
cases, however, a much more complicated type of magnetic multi- 
plicity appears, which then is termed the ‘anomalous’ Zeeman effect. 
The terminology is exactly the opposite of what it ought to have been, 
but has now gathered too much historical momentum to be discarded 
lightly. 

The magnetic components of a line have a definite type of polariza- 
tion. The undisplaced component is linearly polarized in the direction 
of the magnetic field, and the satellites are circularly polarized in 
opposite directions perpendicularly to the field. It is thus sufficient 
to observe the Zeeman pattern of a line in one direction, and it is 
then possible to predict the pattern for any other direction. 

Inspired by Zeeman’s discovery Lorentz gave a theoretical inter- 
pretation of the normal Zeeman effect, on the basis of his electron 
theory. A formal quantitative theory of the anomalous Zeeman 
eflEect was first possible after the discovery of wave mechanics, and 
the introduction of the electronic spin. 

Consider a single electron moving in a field of axial symmetry, 
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on which is superposed a magnetic field parallel to the axis of 
symmetry and of strength H, Introduce cylindrical coordinates 
z, r, where z is parallel to the axis of symmetry and r perpendicular 
to this axis, while ^ determines the position of a plane through r and z. 
The vector potential of this field is simply 


A^\Ht 

in the direction of ^ (i.e. perpendicularly to z and r), so that the 
operator AV reduces to \H{dld(f)), The wave equation of the problem 
becomes consequently 




^ \ SfJLC^ 






= 0 . 


Neglecting the square of J? in this equation, it is possible to prove 
that the problem with magnetic field is equivalent to the correspond- 
ing problem without a field by the following transformation of 
coordinates! 


pH 

= ^ + = r'-r; 


This transformation means simply that is substituted for ^ in the 
Laplacean operator, that r and z are left unaltered, and that the last 
parenthesis in the equation reduces to —difsldt'. If the term may 
be neglected, the equation has been reduced to the case of no field 
by the transformation. 

Now, since the Laplacean operator in cylindrical coordinates has 


the fonn 


V2 


^ 1 ^/ d\ 
dz^^ r dr\drj 


+ 


1 


and the potential function V is independent of (because the field 
has axial symmetry), it is clear that the solution of the field-free 
equation wiU have the form 

where m is a positive or negative integer, the magnetic quantum 
number encountered earlier, and E the energy of the system. Trans- 
forming back to our original coordinates wo find 


ifs = u{r, z)e 




3505.15 


f O. Kloin, ZeitH.f. Physik, 41 (1027), 407. 
r f 
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The magnetic contribution to the energy is thus 

4:7TfJLC 

The appearance of m in this place justifies the appellation 'magnetic’ 
quantum number. By the selection principle for m proved earlier 
(m' = it follows that each line splits up into three com- 

ponents, one in the place of the undisturbed line, with a satellite on 
each side, displaced a distance Av = ■:^eHj^Triic from the middle 
component, in agreement with Lorentz’ theory. That the intensities 
of the components also come out in agreement with the observed 
polarization rules is easily verified from the expressions of the 
harmonic amplitudes given earlier. 

In the theory of the anomalous Zeeman effect the electronic spin 
plays a principal part. The formula for the additional magnetic 
energy was given earlier (p. 57). Its derivation involves calculations 
too lengthy to be reproduced here. 

75. Zeeman Effect in the Sun 

The discovery of magnetic fields in the sun was made by Ha]o,j’ 
on June 25th 1908 at the Mount Wilson Observatory. It had already 
been noted by Young in 1892 that absorption lines in sun-spots arc 
widened and sometimes distinctly double. Hale succeeded in sliow- 
ing that the components of sucli doublets showed tlie right sort of 
polarization in order to be due to the Zeeman effect. Tliis effc^ot t.IuMi 
provides a means of measuring the intensity of the magiKd-ic fitdd on 
the sun. In large sun-spots the intensity runs up to 4,000 gauss. 
The proper interpretation of these fields, wliicli is still an open 
question, must be sought in the interior motion of tlie spot. 

The discovery of magnetic fields in sun-spots naturally led U> a 
search for a general magnetic field on the sun, analogous to the 
magnetic field on earth. This search was crowned with success in 
1913,t when it was announced from the Mount Wilson Observatory 
that the snn had been found to have a general magnetic field, wit h an 
axis inclined about 5° to the axis of rotation, and with the ])ok‘s 
oriented in the same sense as those of the earth’s lnagnetic^ field, 
the magnetic field intensity being directed from north to south. 
The field strength appeared to decrease rapidly with height. 

t Astrophys, J. 28 (1908), 315. 


} G. E. Halo, i]>kl. 38 (1913), 27. 
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This latter fact showaf conclusively that the solar magnetic field 
should not be compared to the field of an elementary magnet in all 
respects, as is jfreely done in the literature. It is inadmissible to 
calculate the magnetic field strength parallel to the axis from the 
observed component perpendicular to this axis by using the formulae 
for an elementary magnet. In this way it has been stated that the 
general magnetic field strength in the lower solar strata is of the order 
60 gauss. This, however, is not the observed value, but only one 
calculated from observations on using erroneous formulae. The cor- 
rect field strength must be about three times larger, as we shall see. 

The observations are all concerned with the component of the 
magnetic field intensity in the line of sight, J which in the case of the 
sun means practically the component perpendicular to the magnetic 
axis. Assume then that the observations are right about the com- 
ponent perpendicular to the axis, so that we may write for the rectan- 
gular components of H parallel to the plane of the magnetic equator: 

= xzA{r)\ Hy = yzA{r); r^ = 

We have further the equation 

div H = 0, 

from which may be calculated: 


00 



Si 


or introducing for and /Jy, 

00 

Hg = —{x^-\-y'^)A[r)-\-2 J A(r)z dz, 

fS 

The last term is negligible. For assuming an exponential drop of field 
strength with height, say 

A{r) = 

a being the radius of the sun and h a constant of the order of the 
height of the solar atmosphere, say h = a. we find 
= — (a;2+Z/^)^W+2(Ar+)i2).4(r). 

The last term is clearly negligible, except in the close vicinity of the 
poles. Comparing this expression with that of an elementary magnet, 

t S. Rowland, Astropliya, J, 62 (192C), 387. 

j Cf. for instance F. H. Soaros, The Obaervatory 43 (1920), 311, equation (3). 
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it follows that, as regards order of magnitude, the true 2 J-component 
must he about three times larger than that corresponding to an 
elementary magnet, the and Hy components of which are given 
the observed values. The value given at Mount Wilson for the 
horizontal component of the field in the equatorial regions, about 
50 gauss, should therefore be increased three times to 150 gauss. 
Moreover, the resultant field strength is given by 

H = r^GOQ6A{r), 


where 6 is the heliocentric latitude. 

A field of this type requires a steady current system in order to 
be maintained. Prom Maxwell’s first equation we find the current 
density to be V ^ « 


47r 


o) 47rr^ dr^ 


where V and co are the linear and angular velocities of the atmo- 
sphere at the point in question. The conditions are thus as though 
the current were produced by a uniform rotation of a spherically 
symmetrical distribution of electricity. The dominant term in the 
expression of the current is negative, and it follows that the electron 
current flows in the direction of rotation of the sun. 


76, The Stark Effect 

In 1913 the German physicist Stark found that spectral lines 
emitted in a homogeneous electric field are resolved into a system 
of components. Hydrogen, and atoms like He II which are hydrogen- 
like, are much more sensitive to the Stark effect than most other 
atoms. The separation of the Stark components of a line is in this 
case proportional to the applied electric field. The separation increases 
rapidly with increasing principal number of the line. 

The quantum theory of the Stark effect was first given by Schwarz - 
schild and Epstein in 1 9 1 6 . The refinements in this theory introdu cod 
by wave mechanics concern only second-order effects so far as hydro- 
gen-like atoms are concerned. The expression for the additional 
energy of a state of principal quantum number n is, according to these 

whm »' is a new qmntmn number, wMeh distingmahes the different 
sub-levels of the state, F the electric field intensity, and Ze the 
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charge of the nucleus. The Stark components are polarized according 
to definite rules, which all come out correctly from theory. 

While the magnetic splitting of the spectral lines in sun-spot 
spectra is quite plain, the corresponding splitting of the lines by 
electric fi.elds has thus far not been observed in the sun or the stars. 
The reason for this lies probably in the strong ionization of stellar 
material. A static electric field cannot well exist without the presence 
of insulating material. A rapidly changing magnetic field would, on 
the other hand, produce an electric field by induction. But thus far 
no such field has been discovered. 

The strong ionization of stellar material introduces another kind 
of electric field — the interatomio field produced by ions and free 
electrons. This field may attain quite large values. But as it changes 
rapidly in time and space it cannot produce the same effects as a 
static field. It is perhaps permissible to think of this field as pro- 
ducing a Stark effect of the atomic lines in any given very short time 
interval. But owing to the rapid variation of the field the observed 
lines will be a superposition of a continuous set of Stark effect 
patterns, tlio net result being a line broadened in a definite manner. 
This type of broadening has been studied in the laboratory, and its 
theory has been considered by various authors, notably Holtsmark.t 
According to Holtsmark's theory the half-width of an originally very 
narrow line broadened widely out by ionic forces is given by 

Av ~ 3•26Ae7^^ 

where n is the density of broadening ions or electrons of charge c, 
and A is the half-widtli of the ordinary Stark effect in a field of unit 
intensity. 

It has become customaTy in astropliysical literature to reserve the 
name ‘Stark effect’ for this ty})o of line broadening, which is not 
unreasonable since there is little chance that a true Stark effect will 
ever be observed in the stars. 

It is clear tliat the effect, if at all observable, must be looked for 
first of all in the hydrogen lines, and much work has been spent on 
this problem, first of all by Struve and Elvey,J and by Unsold.|| It 
seems to be a settled matter that an intcrionic broadening of the 
higher members of the l^alrner series is definitely present in the sun 
and the stars. || Struvoft also believes that ho has found the Stark 

t Ann. d, PhyM, 58 577. t Aftfrophys, J. 72 (19.%), 277. 

II Zcits.f. Asiro2jhy», 2 (1931), 199. tt Astrophys. J, 70 (1929), 86. 
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effect for the diffuse series in helium. This was done hy selecting a 
series of spectra in which lines of Oil and Si III, which are known 
to be insensitive to Stark effect, were perfectly sharp. Struve found 
then that in several of these spectra the diffuse helium Hnes were 
perceptibly broader and more diffuse than the other helium lines, 
and also that the forbidden helium line 4,470 A. appeared in these 
spectra. There was a definite correlation between the width of the 
diffuse helium hues, and the intensity of 4,470 A. and the width of 
the Balmer Imes, mdicating that the same cause was at work. 

Since dwarfs have denser atmospheres than giants, it is clear that 
Stark effect broadening must show up iSrst in dwarfs, and thus form 
a criterion of absolute magnitude. The white dwarfs are particularly 
interesting in this connexion, as was recently emphasized by Panne- 
koek and Verwey.f A single instance mentioned by these authors 
may serve to show the unportance of this point. Some years ago 
OhmanJ published observations of the spectrum of the white dwarf 
star Van Maanen 1166’ in the Ti Persei region. On Ohman’s tracings 
the hydrogen lines have widths of the order of 100 to 200 A. for Ey, 
For 40 Eridani B, another recognized white dwarf, the widths are less, 
but still of the order of 100 A. These widths alone are suflficient to 
establish the white-dwarf character of these stars. It is to be expected 
that this criterion will find interesting applications in the search for 
white dwarfs in the future. 

t Proo. K. Akad. v. Wetens. Amsterdam, 38 (1036), No. 5. 

i Monthly Not. 92 (1922), 71. 



XVI 

MOLECULAR COMBINATIONS IN STARS 

77. Spectra of Molecular Compounds 

The tendency to form inolcculcB is only met with in the atmo- 
spheres of the cooler stars, especially in the late-type spectral classes. 
The difficulty with which molecular compounds are formed is evi- 
denced by the fact that in all recognized cases it is only a question 
of diatomic molecules. The identification of more complex com- 
pounds has been announced from time to time, but such identifica- 
tions have in all cases later been recognized as erroneous. 

There are several interesting problems associated with the occur- 
rence of molecular compounds in stellar atmospheres, which are of 
general importance in astronomy. First of all the bands offer an 
alternative method of determining the i.einperature of the reversing 
layers of the stars, and by two in(l(^])endent methods, since wo may 
eitluu' study the distribution of intensity wiibin a single band, or the 
relative intensity of diiTcun^nt bands belonging to the same sequence. 
These two alternatives will tlu^n involves dilTerent Boltzmann fiiotors, 
but r(d(*r to ibo sanu^ l.(MU])enitiir(5. Next, there is tlie ])roblom of the 
elieinieal e(iuilil)rium of a mixture of elements caj)ablo of forming 
eluMuical eomj)oun(ls in stc^llar atmospheres. Since this problem 
involves tiMiiperaturo and dtaisity, it gives another clue to those 
(piautities. Thirdly it may Ik^ inentioiu^d tliai. the opinion has boon 
advanced from tinu^ to l.imt> that the band absorption exerts a marked 
inlhu^uee on the variation in Imninosity of long-])enod variables. f 
How far this is so sfill remains to he denaded, but ii. adds, at any rate, 
additional int(‘n'st to the probhan orehemicail combinations in stars. 

Ill the following wo shall give a hried' a(;count of the tlu^ory of 
the sjKH^tra of diatomic^ mohaudt'S in so far as this is of interest for 
astropliysic^H. N<‘xt wo shall <'.()nsid(»r in due (^()^l^se the various 
astr(»physieal prohhans in whicdi the tlu'ory of moh'cules plays a 
dolinite part. 

TIu' motion ofa mohaaih', may nsually witli a fair approximation he 
split up into ibr('(^ parts, which an^ only slightly interd(^])oiidcnt. 
'’J'hus tlu'i motion of tlu^ (d<ad.rons in tlu' mohanik*. will in the main be 

•| A. tloy, Anti'ophifft. ,/ , 63 (U)ii(p, l!Hl ; 77n; Internal ('onstitHiion of ihr. tSinra, by 
Sir Arthur Eddington, p. !i07. 
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the same as if the nuclei were held rigidly apart and at rest. Super- 
posed on this electronic motion, as a land of perturbation, comes tlie 
oscillations of the nuclei with respect to one another. Finally, there 
is the rotation of the molecule as a whole to be considered. This 
takes place like that of a rigid body, very nearly, the axis of rotation 
being either fixed in space or performing a slow precession about an 
invariable axis. 

Each of these component motions has a definite count-orpart in 
the structure of molecular spectra. Rotation alone produces narrow 
bands which in the case of absence of vibrational or electronic excita- 
tion are situated in the far infra-red end of the spectrum, one for 
each substance. Setting a rotating molecule into vibrations has the 
effect of shifting the bands a good way towards tlie visible region of 
the spectrum, and sometimes also of splitting a single band into a 
sequence of bands. Thirdly, excitation also of electronic motions 
produces a shift of bands into the visible or ultra-violet i)art of tlie 
spectrum, and the splitting up of the bands into long sequences, duo 
to the interference of the electronic motion with the oscillations 
and the rotation. At the same time the band structure is definitely 
deformed by the formation of band heads. These are duo to the 
change of moment of inertia during an electronic transition. 

78. Rotatory Oscillation Band 

Adopting a simple rotator of moment of inertia A as a model of 
the molecule, the energy in different rotational states is given 
(P* 43) l>y 7,2 

(j- 0,1,2,..), 

while the wave functions will be associated Legendre functions of 
order m and degree j, m being the magnetic quantum number, wliicli 
is always smaller than j and larger than — j, or equal to these limits. 

The possible transitions are limited by the selection principle that 
j can only change by ±1 in a jump, while m may change by :L1 
or zero. The characteristic frequencies of the radiation emitted or 
absorbed by the molecule will therefore be given by the formula 

The spectrum will thus consist of a series of equidistant linos, the 
separation of adjacent lines in frequency units being By 
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measuring this separation the moment of inertia of the molecule may 
be found, and hence, for diatomic molecules, the distance between 
the two atoms. Spectra of this kind have been found in water vapour 
(Rubens, Eva v, Bahr) and hydrogen chloride (Czerny), both in the 
infra-red part of the spectrum. 

The next simplest case is met with when the molecule besides a 
rotation also performs oscillations, while the electrons still remain in 
their normal state. For small vibrations the motion may be con- 
sidered purely harmonic and independent of the rotation, so that the 
characteristic frequencies of the radiation omitted or absorbed during 
a simultaneous jump in rotational as well as vibrational energy is 
given by , 

^ = Vo(^-n±^2^(i+l) (IJ - 0, 1 , 2 ,...), (110) 

where vq is the characteristic frequency of vibration. This is always 
found to be large in comparison with the term hjiiTT^A . For this reason 
a spontaneous jump of a molecule must always take place from a 
higher to a lower state of vibrational energy, while the rotational 
energy may either increase or decrease in the jump according to 
circumstances. Hence the double sign in (110). This duplicity has 
the effect that a spectrum of tlie rotatory-vibrational type will 
consist of two wings of lines with nearly constant frequency differ- 
ences, and symmetrical with respect to the frequency Vq. For a 
strictly harmonic vibrator all jumps go to adjacent states, so that 
l-rV should always equal unity. The intra-molecular oscillations, 
however, are never strictly harmonic, so that jumps in several units 
of the vibrational quantum number are not excluded. Mostly only 
a single vibratory band is observed for each substance, but this means 
only that under ordinary conditions of excitation of these spectra 
the molecules are practically all in the lowest vibrational state. 

79. Electronic Bands 

As a last step we consider simultaneous jumps in rotational, 
vibratory, and electronic excitation energy of the molecule. For this 
case the simple formulae used above are markedly inadequate, and 
it becomes essential to take account of the fact that the moment 
of inertia of the molecule and the frequencies of vibration vary 
systematically from one state to another. This must not be con- 
founded with the change in A with varying state of vibration and 
rotation which turns up in vibratory -rotation bands. While this 

3696.15 Q g 
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latter eflEect may be present even for a molecule containing an excited 
electron, it is masked by the much bigger effect of the excited 
electrons themselves. In fact, the conditions are such that a molecule 
containing an excited electron has a bigger or smaller moment of 
inertia than the same molecule “with the electron unexcited, no matter 
which are (he states of rotation or vibration involved^ at least within very 
wide limits. We shall therefore distinguish between the moment 
of inertia of the molecule in the initial state, and Af, the moment of 
inertia in the final state, the state being assumed to correspond to 
different electronic excitations. 


The change in rotational energy in a jump will now be 






it being assumed that j changes by + 1 or —• 1 in the jump. The coeffi- 
cient of preserves the same sign for all lines of the band, while the 
coefficient of j may either be positive or negative, giving rise to the 
two branches of a band. 


Let us introduce two new quantities A and 8 instead of A^ and Ap 
defined by a a 

A^^{A,A,\ and 8 = 

The coefficient of in the above formula then assumes the form 


_1 L- A 

A^ Af^A' 

and the coefficient of j becomes, correct to the first order of 8, 
1 ij-2 

finally, we have for the additional term: 


^ I 0 

The quantity 8 measures the relative increase of nuclear distance 
during the electronic transition in question, and is to a first approxi- 
mation just twice this value. In the linear and constant terms of 
^■®^rot5 S offiy pls'ys the part of a small correction, and may be left 
out of consideration. In the quadratic term, on the other hand, it 
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is of predominant importance. We therefore write Airjot ^<110 
simplified form 

A^rot = ^{8/T2i-(l±l)} U 

Due to the term proportional to in this expression, the two wings 
of the band will no longer be sjmmetrioaJ with respect to a given 
ficequenoy, as was the case with the infra-red bands of oscillatory- 
rotatory character. According as 8 is positive or negative, the negative 
or positive wing of the band wlQ double back upon itself and run in 
the direction of the other wing. This is the physical interpretation 
of the ba/nd head, which is the most characteristic feature of visible 
bands. Assume, for instance, that 8 is positive. The frequencies of 
the negative branch will then be given by the formula 

= %■— 2 ), ( 111 ) 

where Vj. sximmarizes the terms which are independent of j. The fre- 
quency difference between consecutive lines will be 

Av=-^^-^{l-S(j+i)}. (112) 

which shows that the head is reached when j is of the order S*”^. It 
is important to realize that the head thus mai'ks nothing but the 
region of maximum proximity of adjacent lines in the branch which 
doubles back upon itself, and its exact position gives no definite 
clue to the structure of the band. For the theoretical disentangling 
of observed bands the important question is the determination of 
the frequency v,., since this gives the zero point for the reckoning of 
the j-numbers, which further enables us to determine the moment 
of inertia of the molecule. 

In addition to the positive and negative branches of a band, there 
occurs also, in the case of visible bands, a so-called zero branch, 
corresponding to no change in j during the transition, the change 
in rotational energy being solely due to the change in moment of 
inertia. Hence for this case 

Zero branches might also be expected in the case of pure rotation 
or vibratory rotation spectra, but they seem to be absent, although 
methane (CH^) possibly i)rovides an exception. 
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A decrease in the moment of inertia means evidently a tightening- 
up of the molecule and an increased strength of the chemical bond 
between the atoms. This means again greater stability, and the 
vibrational frequencies should increase in the process. This inference 
is confirmed by the empirical rule that for electronic bands the 
oscillatory frequencies depend to a marked degree upon the vibra- 
tional quantum numbers, and in such a way that the sequence of 
bands is degraded in the same direction as the individual bands of 
the sequence. 

80. Multiplet Structure of Bands 

In the preceding section we have assumed the molecule to behave 
rotationally like a spinning top without precession of its axis of 
rotation. This amounts to the assumption that there is no appreci- 
able couphag between the motion of the electrons of the molecule 
and the rotation of the nuclei, which will hold, approximately, if the 
electrons have no resultant spin or orbital angular momentum, 
particularly in the direction of the line joining the two nuclei. In 
the consideration of cases when this condition no longer holds it is 
advantageous to distinguish between two typical cases, and to con- 
sider other cases as belonging to either of these types. 

Case (a) The first type we define as follows: The influence of the 
resultant spin of the molecule on the spectral terms is large in com- 
parison with the influence of the rotation. This means that the coupling 
between the spin and the orbital angular momentum of the electrons 
is so strong that it is not appreciably influenced by the rotation. 
The component of the total angular momentum of the electrons 
(orbital+spin) along the central line of the nuclei will now be a 
constant of motion and assume the quantized values 7i£l/27r, where 
Q may assume the integral values 0 , 1 , 2 ,.... The total angular 
momentum wiU be similarly quantized, its square assuming the value 
where J may assume the values li, QH-l,Q+2, — 
The angular momentum of the rotation appears as the vectorial 
difference between these quantities, and the wave-mechanical theory! 
gives for the square the expression 

t Cf. R. do L. Kronig, Bond Specbra and Molectdar Structure, Cambridge 1930. 
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Different values of £i will distinguish between different fine-structure 
components of the band. The rotational energy becomes 

Case (6) It may happen, on the other hand, that the influence of 
the spin is small in comparison with that of the rotation, but that 
the motion of the electrons is still not very much influenced by the 
rotation. Neglecting the spin provisionally, it will be the component 
of the orbital motion of the electrons alone along the central fine of 
the nuclei which will assume quantized values, which we this time 
denote by 7tA/27r. This component will combine vectorially with the 
angular momentum of rotation to a resultant K, the square of which 
has the value and the rotational energy becomes 

the allowed values of K being A, A+1, A+2... . Denote the spin 
component of the molecule by 8, and the total angular momentum by 
J as before. The vectors K and 8 will then combine vectorially to 
form J. 

The quantum number A plays a similar part for molecules as the 
subsidiary quantum number for atoms, and in order to bring out 
this parallelism farther it is customary to denote the spectral terms 
corresponding to the values 0 , 1 , 2 ,..., etc., of A by the Greek capital 
letters 5,11, A,..., corresponding to the 8,P,D,... terms of atomic 
spectra. For transitions S -> S the selection rule /i=pi -> A' holds. 
The consideration of tlie spin gives finally a splitting -up of tlie rota- 
tional terms according to tlie scheme 

J -= \K+Sl \K+8--lU \K+8~2\„.., \K^8U 

the total multiplicity Ixdng 28+1, wliicli usually is written as a 
superscript on tlie ujipor kTt side of the (h’eok letter in question. 
Thus 2 2 moans that 8 I and *^2 that 8 ~ 1. 

Inasmuch as all relevant molecular bands in stellar spectra are 
resonance bands, tlie fine structure due to the angular momen- 
tum of the electrons is jiot of mucli importance in astrophysical 
cases. 
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81. Occurrence of Bands in the Spectral Sequence 

So far the following compounds have been identified with certainty 


in stellar spectra: 

BO* 

AlO* 

TiO 

ZrO 

Ha* 

NH** 

OH** 

CaH* 

Ca 

OH 

ON 


LLP. 





The molecules marked with one asterisk have been found only in sun- 
spots, while those marked with two asterisks have also been found in 
the solar atmosphere outside spots. The other molecules have been 
found in stars. They are all resonance bands — that is, they are due 
to absorption from the lowest energy level. No stellar bands have 
been found corresponding to ionized molecules. A few such bands 
are known (CO+,N^, 0^,MgH+, and some others), but their absence 
from stellar spectra is a feature demanded by theory, since they 
cannot be excited thermally at all, their ionization energies being 
much greater than their energies of dissociation. 

Titanium Oxide Bands. Most prominent among stellar bands 
are those due to TiO, which are so characteristic of stars of the 
Jlf-olass. They also occur, though more faintly, in stars of class 
K 2-K 8. They were first attributed to Ti02, but later on Birge and 
Christy f gave the correct identification. These bands belong to two 
different electromo transitions, ®n and ^11 ->^2 respectively, the 
former being situated in the green and the latter in the red part of 
the spectrum. These bands have been studied most thoroughly in 
the spectrum of Mira. 

Zirconium Oxide Bands. The zirconium oxide bands are charac- 
teristic of class 8 spectra, which were separated out as a class by 
MerrillJ for this reason. MerriQ was also the first to identify the 
bands. The star x Cygni is remarkable in being the only star known 
to exhibit bands of TiO and of ZrO at the same time. 

Certain bands in the spectrum of Mira remained long unidentified 
until Baxandall recognfred them as being due to AlO. 

The hydrides NH, OH, CaH, and MgH have only been found in 
the sun, and the two latter pnly in the spots. Joy|| reported that he 

t Phys, Bev. 33 (1919), 701. % Aatrophys. J, 56 (1922), 467. 

II Of. P. Swings, AetuaUUs aci, et indtcaL 50 (1932), 14. 
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had found MgH in the spectrum of Mira and claimed further also to 
have found a faint band of AlH in the spectrum of this star. These 
observations have not thus far been confirmed. On the other hand, 
Richardsonf reports that AlH may exist in sun-spots. 

The Swein Bands. The bands dominating the spectral classes JS 
and N, the so-called Swan bands, are due to Cg. These bands belong 
to an electronic transition ®n ^ ®II. It appears that the Swan bands 
and the TiO bands are mutually exclusive, a fact which may be inter- 
preted on the dissociation theory, as will be shown later. 

The 0 Band. The bands due to CH are also of considerable 
astrophysical significance. Two band systems due to CH occur m 
the stars, one situated near 4314 A. and the other near 3900 A. 
The first constitutes the so-called 0 band of Fraunhofer, and is 
particularly prominent in the sun. This band belongs to the elec- 
tronic transition ^11 being probably the ground-level of 

the molecule. The identification of the CH bands in the stars was 
made by NcwaU, Baxandall, and Butler. J They are observed in both 
branches of the spectral sequence. Passing along the sequence from 
0, B, A downwards, the G band is first definitely seen in some 
spectra of class F. It increases steadily in intensity until it reaches 
a maximum somewhere in the K class in the M branch, and m the 
R class in the N branch. Thus Eufus|| places the maximum of the 
G band in RO and K 0 respectively, while Shaneff places the maxi- 
mum in the 0-R-N branch at JJ3. There is also some uncertainty 
with regard to the si')ectral class in which the bands fiirst become 
visible. 

It is difficult to obtain a clear estimate of the intensity of this 
band group, because there is a troublesome overlapping of lines due 
to calcium, titanium, and other metallic elements. The number of 
bands in the 4314 group is very largo, and they are distributed with 
increasing mutual distance from 4314 to about 4270 A. The bands 
turn their heads towards longer wave-lengths, in conformity with 
the general rule that the bands within a sequence degrade in the 
direction of the sequence itself. 

The Cyanogen Bands. Tlicso bands, which are due to ON, form 
two groups extending from about 4216 and 3885 A. towards shorter 
wave-lengths. They arc resonance bands, and their intensity in- 

t Astrophys. J. 73 (1931), 216. J MorUhly Not. 76 (1916), 640. 

I) Publ ObB. Univ. Mich., 3 (1923), 258. ft Oba, Pull, 10 (1914), 79. 
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creases from theix beginning in the latest F classes (J’ 8) to a 
maxunum in late iJ classes. !Prom then on through the N classes the 
intensity shows a steady decline. But there is a considerable uncer- 
tainty with regard to this maximum, and also the class in which the 
bands first become visible. 

82. Isotope Effects in Band Spectra 

Since the vibrational as well as the rotational energy of a molecule 
depends directly on its moment of inertia, it is clear that bands from 
molecules made from different isotopes will not coincide. The bands 
originating in the heavier molecules will be displaced towards the 
red with respect to bands belonging to the lighter molecule. 

This fact provides a method for the detection of isotopes, which 
was first introduced by Kratzerf and Loomis.:]: The method is par- 
ticularly well suited for astrophysical purposes, where practically all 
other methods are out of the question. 

There are two cases of astrophysical interest, the discovery of 
isotopes of atmospheric oxygen by W. F. Giauque andH. L. Johnston, || 
and of the carbon isotopes in N stars by Sanford,f f both in 1929. The 
new oxygen isotopes have atomic masses 17 and 18 respectively, the 
heavier component being the most abundant of the two. Various 
determinations of the relative abundances give the result that 0^® 
is ten thousand times more abundant than 0^"^, and about a thousand 
times more abundant than 0^®. It is interesting that this discovery 
was first made from the terrestrial bands in the solar spectrum, being 
thus a strictly astrophysical discovery. 

Conditions were a little different in the case of the carbon isotopes. 
Here the discovery was first made by King and Birge from laboratory 
spectra obtained by King. Shortly afterwards Sanford then j)ointed 
out that the existence of these isotopes would serve to explain the 
presence of three absorption bands in the vicinity of 4270 A. which 
have been known to exist in N type spectra for many years. 

The table given on p. 233 will make the matter clear. Sanford 
suggested that the third band head might indicate the existence 
of a third isotope of mass 14 and ascribed the band accordingly to 
the molecule suggestion that this band is due to 

^as made by Menzel.JJ 

t Zeita,f, PhysHc, 3 (1920), 460. { Asirophys. J. 52 (1920), 248. 

II Nature, 123 (1929), 318, 831. ft Pub- Astron. Soc. Pacific, 41 (1929), 291. 

tt Ibid. 42 (1930), 34. 
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Table 7 


Wave-l&ngtha of Band Heads 


Hale .... 

4737-6 

4746-3 

4762-8 

Shane .... 

4737-8 

4746-2 

4762-8 

Sanford 

4737-6 

4745-2 

4762-4 

Mean (obs.) . 

4737-6 

4746-2 

4762-7 

Computed . 

4737-9 

4744-6 

4761-0 

Furnace 

4730-9 

4744-6 

47... 

Isotopes 


Qii^Qie 

... 1 

C13— Ci» 


While the isotopes of oxygen are rather an isolated fact of no 
particular interest to astrophysics, the isotopes of carbon seem to 
play a much more important part. It has, for example, been suggested 
by Wurmf that the close overlapping of lines due to different isotopes 
may be responsible for the very strong intensity of the Swan bands in 
late-type N stars. 


f Zeita.f. Astrophys, 5 (1932), 268. 
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APPLICATION OF THE THEORY OF MOLECULES TO THE 
DETERMINATION OF EFFECTIVE TEMPERATURE 


83, Intensity in Bands and the Determination of Temperature 

Aptbb, this short survey of the main observational data we turn to 
the theoretical analysis of the problem exhibited by molecular com- 
pounds in stellar spectra. We shall proceed in successive steps 
corresponding to the real complexity of the problem, beginning with 
the intensity distribution in bands, then in band sequences, and 
finally the intensity of aU bands considered as a whole, and the 
relative intensity of bands belonging to different molecules. This 
may not be the usual procedure, but it seems to be most natural firom 
the theoretical point of view. As was shown earlier the total intensity 
of a line in a band considered as being generated by a simple rotator 
will be proportional to the a priori probability of the rotational state 
in question, that is, to 2j4-l, if j is the rotational quantum number 
of the state. If the gas is in thermal equilibrium, the number of atoms 
in the j-state will be affected by a Boltzmann factor 


where T is the temperature. We may thus put the intensity of a 
single component line of the band equal to 


= const.(2j+l)e-^(^+W8^’-4*^, (113) 


it being assumed that j corresponds to the initial state of the line in 
question. This expression shows that the intensity will rise to a 
maximum for a certain value of j, which may be determined with a 
sufficient approximation by considering j m a, continuous variable. 
By differentiation of with respect to j we then find 


dj 167j^AkT ' 


For the maximum intensity the differential quotient vanishes. 
Denoting the corresponding j-value by and solving (114) for the 
temperature, we find 




( 116 ) 
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This method of temperature determination was first proposed by 
Heurlinger.f 

These considerations are only directly applicable to emission bands, 
the total intensity of the source being so small that reabsorption is 
negligible. It is not a priori clear that the maximum intensity in an 
absorption band should be found in the same position as in the case of 
emission bands, and the direct application of formula (113) to stellar 
spectra is therefore somewhat conjectural, especially as we must take 
into account the merging of the lines into a continuous band. But 
these conditions have not thus far been discussed in detail, all appli- 
cations being based directly on (1 13). 

84. Temperature of the Sun from Bands 

Birge^ and later Richardson|l tried to apply this method to the 
sun. Birge studied the intensity distribution in one of the solar 
cyanogen bands (3883 A.), as well as in the same band photographed 
by Bang for different temperatures in tlie electric furnace. Birge 
arrived at a temperature for the reversing layer of 

T = 4,300 ± 500° K. 

This value is considerably lower than the temperatures derived by 
other methods, and it is likely that it has been affected by some 
systematic errors. 

More recently Richardson attacked the same problem, but tins 
time not only for the reversing layer at the undimmed solar surface, 
but also in sun-spots. Richardson did not use the cyanogen bands, 
but the Swan bands of carbon at 5105 A. A direct comparison of 
the observed and theoretical intensities of linos in the 5165 band 
yielded a temperature of 4,900 ±^00° K. for tlie sun-spot umbra and 
6,000±700° K. for tlio reversing layer. From the position of the 
maximum intensity in the band he derived a temperatui’o of 4,960^: 
750° K. for the sun-spot umbra and 5,700^ 1,600° K. for the reversing 
layer. A third variation of the jnethod yielded similar results. 

It will bo noticed tliat tlie temperatures derived by Richardson are, 
on the whole, higher than those found by Birge, and tliey accord on 
the whole witli the temperatures derived IVom tlic distribution of 
energy in the continuous spectrum of tlie sun. The luobable errors 
of the determinations, Iiowcver, are so largo that it is difficult to say 

t Disaertation, Liiml, 1018, p. Ofi. J Aalrojihija. J, 55 (1922), 27,*}. 

11 Ibid. 73 (1031), 210. 
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whether Eiohaxdson’s temperatures are inherently better than those 
found by Birge. 

The essential difficulty of this method in its application to the sun 
and similar stars consists in the blending of hnes of the bands with 
foreign lines of the spectrum. Although the method affords an 
interesting alternative for the determination of solar temperatures, 
it seems still to be less reliable than the methods depending upon the 
distribution of radiation in the continuous spectrum. 

85. Temperature of the Ionosphere 

A corresponding application of the theory of band spectra was 
made by Vegardf in an attempt to determine the temperature of the 
upper terrestrial atmosphere. As is well known the aurora borealis 
originates in high atmospheric layers extending from a lower limit of 
about 80 km. to about 1000 km., the average being about 100 km. 
The spectra of aurorae show mostly narrow bands, which correspond 
so closely to the position of negative and positive bands of nitrogen 
that the identification with these bands is certain. A large number 
of these bands are found in the ultra-violet part of the spectrum, 
extending right down to the limit of atmospheric absorption; there 
are also numerous bands in the red part of the spectrum, which also 
seem mostly to belong to nitrogen, although some of the bands may 
have a diflEerent origin. 

The intensity of auroral radiation is so weak that it has been 
impossible so far to photograph the spectrum with anything but very 
low dispersion, so that the bands are never resolved into individual 
lines. For this reason the formula (113) for the intensity distribution 
among the lines cannot be applied directly to the intensity in blended 
bands without a correction. For this formula only takes account of 
the intensity of the individual lines, and does not take account of 
the variation m the number of lines which fall within the slit-width, 
and which are thus blended together. This number will differ from 
place to place in the spectrum, and would produce a variation of 
intensity even if aU individual Hnes had the same intensity. 

Let Av^ be the frequency difference between adjacent lines at the 
place of the line with initial quantum state j. The number of hnes 
blended by the slit may then be put proportional to which 

must be introduced as an additional factor to before it will give the 

t Geofya. Pvb, Oalo, 9 (1932), No. 11. 
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intensity in the blended band. As a sufficiently accurate expression 
of Avj we may write for a positive branch 

so that the final expression of Ij becomes 
Ij = const, 

Sj+l 

Proceeding in the usual way we find the following condition for the 
maximum of this expression 

hH2j+lf(Sj+l) 

' S7r^A/cT(2S) ■ 

Introducing into this formula the data given by Vegard for the nega- 
tive nitrogen band 4278, the auroral temperature comes out of the 
order 70*^ C. 

Just how much this means is not easy to say, because the difficulties 
of obtaining amoral spectra may introduce systematic errors which 
are very difficult to control. But it is interesting in so far as it shows 
that there exists at present no direct evidence of any low temperature 
of the upper atmosphere. 

It must be remembered, however, that since the phenomena of 
auroral disjJay certainly are produced by agencies very far from 
thermal cqiiililuium, such as very fast electrical particles, the 
temperatures derived from band spectra in the above way may well 
differ from the temperature determining the pressure of the gas at 
tlic place in question. We sliall see an interesting case of this sort, 
when wo turn to i.lio temperatures derived from the distribution of 
molecules among diPferent vibrational states. 

86. Temperatures from the Relative Intensities of Bands in 

a Sequence 

In stellar sj^ectra it will i)erhaps never bo possible to resolve the 
bands into individual lijies, so that any apjdication of the above- 
mentioned method will have to adopt tlie correction due to varying 
spacing of the linos. Thus far no one lias made any attempt at tem- 
perature dotcrminal-ions of tliis sort. Probably the theory would need 
further amplification liofore being applicable to absorption bands. 
However, there is anotlicr possibility, whicli is likely to have a wider 
range of application, namely, to derive the relative number of mole- 
cules in different vibrational states, and then to apply Boltzmann’s 
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principle to these numbers. Differential measurements of intensities 
within a single band would then be superfluous, as aU that is needed 
is the total intensity of each band. This method was applied in a 
preliminaxy way by Wurm to the spectra of comets as well as to the 
spectra of late-type stars, where his results were in qualitative 
agreement with other temperature determinations. 

One of the difficulties encountered here is the fact that a fairly 
accurate knowledge of the probabilities of transition between 
different vibrational levels is a necessary corollary for the method. 
It is therefore to be regretted that the theory of these transition 
probabilities has only been developed in a few simple cases, and even 
there further amplifications are greatly to be desired. AU the mole- 
cules in question are of the non-polar kind, which have no electric 
moment in their normal state with no electronic states excited. For 
this reason the theory of the harmonic oscillator, which gives a good 
approximation when it is a question of calculating the lowest vibra- 
tional energy levels, cannot be used directly even for these lowest 
levels. It was showed by Hutchisaon, however, that the theory of the 
harmonic oscillator when properly interpreted, will serve as a starting- 
point even for the theory of vibrational transition probabiUties of 
non-polar molecules. We shall therefore consider the essential points 
of the Hutchisson theory. 

87. Hutchissoa’s Theory of Vibrational Transition Proba- 
bilities 

We assume that the coupling between the electronic motion and 
the rotation of the molecule is so slight that we may write the wave 
function of a molecular state in the form 

where <f>^ includes all terms pertaining to the rotation of the molecule 
and the electronic motion, while Vy is the wave function of the vibra- 
tional motion. We divide the electrical moment of the molecule in a 
given configuration into two parts: which is associated with 

rotation and electronic configuration, and My which is associated with 
the vibrations. The harmonic amplitude of the molecule associated 
with a transition from the given state to one distinguished by a 
double prime will be given by the formula 

J = J dr, 
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where an asterisk denotes the complex conjugate, and dr is the elemen- 
tary volume of the configuration space of the molecule, the integra- 
tion extending over all configuration space. This formula is so far 
quite general. For non-polar molecules, however, the vibrational 
electrical momentum vanishes, so that My may be dropped from the 
above formula. Next will be sensibly independent of the states 
of vibration, that is, it will depend on the electronic and rotational 
coordinates only. The above multiple integral will therefore split up 
into a product of two integrals 

J = J^Jy, 

where ‘/e = J Jy = j T^yT^'y dry. 

Now e/g must be expected to bo independent of the states of vibration, 
at least in a region of low vibrational quantum numbers, as a conse- 
quence of which tlie relative probability of different vibrational transi- 
tions corresponding to the same electronic transition will be given by 
Jy alone. These are the fundamental assumptions of Hutchisson’s 
theory.! 

It is easily proved that to a first approximation the vibrations 
may be considered similar to those of a linear harmonic vibrator. 
However, if we were to use unperturbed wave functions for a har- 
monic vibrator in calculating Jy, all vibrational transition proba- 
bilities would vanish. Wo know, however, that in an electronic 
transition tho molecule suffers a perceptible dofoi'mation, resulting 
in a change of moment of inertia, which again means a change in tho 
relative separation of the atoms as well as a change in the proper 
frequency of vibration. In virtue of these changes the Hermitian 
wave functions will no longer bo necessarily orthogonal, and so will 
allow of a non-vanishing value for tlio integral Jy, Since this result 
is due expressly to tho excited electron, it is in harmony with tho 
fact that homo])olar molecules rarely show pure rotation bands or 
bands of tho vibration-rotation typo. 

Tho wave function of a harmonic oscillator was earlier found to bo 
given by (sec ]). JM) 

IV = {K = 

iV^ 

where is a Hermitian ])olynomiaI, while tho independent variable 


t Rev. 36 (1030), 410. 
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7] is related to the radial separation r of the atoms by the formula 

In this formula is the eqtulibriiiin value of the separation of the two^ 
nuclei, m is the reduced mass of the molecule, and A the moment of 
inertia. The change in frequency vq and average nuclear separation 
of the atoms in other states may he brought into the formulae by 
assuming the independent variable t] to be changed into 0:97+83 where 
OL and 8 are constants characteristic for each state. We have then 


»,+8 . = 2.,y(^){(r-r.)+(r.-a. 

since A is proportional to rg, which maies A/rl independent of the 
change of state. It follows therefore simply from the above equation 
that / / /V 


md 8 = 2» y(^)(<'o-’'«) “ 

Here is expressed in cm.”^. M is the atomic weight of the atoms, 
which here are supposed identical. It is assumed that (Tq-^Tq) is 
measured in Angstrom’s units. In order to carry out the integrations 
involved it is most convenient to use the generating function of the 
Hermitian polynomials 

g-a;*+2an? ~ ^aiv) 

5! 

s—O 

Similarly for the varied state 

00 - 

e-VWon?+ 5 )^ 


r «*0 


Multiplying these expressions together, multipl3dng the product by 
the proper exponentials, and integrating over all values of 17 we 
find 


2 2+1 I 

absQ r^O V 

— 00 




2 (l+a*)^ l+«* 

By expanding the last exponential factor in powers of x and and 
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then equating coefficients of the same powers on both sides, we 
obtam just those integrals which are needed for the calculation of 
the harmonic amplitudes. The result is 


00 

2 2 (116) 

^ = () 1 = 0 /To 

The various letters introduced bore have the following meanings: 

^ = (tc) ■ = i / >“ V. 
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Moreover, the double limits of the sums in (116) are to he understood 
in the manner that the smaller value of or r in the first sum is the 
upper limit, while the upper limits in the second and third sums are 
either the upper or lower figure depending upon whether 5—? or r--l 
is or odd. The table on p. 241 for the integral (1 16) will be found 
useful. 

In a later paperf Hutohisson extended this theory so as to take 
account of the tendency towards anharmonio vibrations which soon 
becomes perceptible for higher vibrational quantum numbers. The 
calculations then soon become very complicated. The above expres- 
sions will suffice for a survey of stellar spectra. 

88. jy^-type Spectra 

The above theory was applied by WurmJ to the intensity of the 
Swan bands and the cyanogen bands in the stars. In the case of 
cyanogen the molecule is not quite symmetrical, as assumed in the 
theory, hut the difference in atomic weight between carbon (12) and 
nitrogen (14) is so small that there is no reason to anticipate any 
difficulties on this account. A practical difficulty of the theory is 
the fact that the change in nuclear separation during an electronic 
transition is not known with sufficient accuracy ia the present case. 
This change is usually of the order a few per cent, of the separation 
itself. For Cg the analysis of the bands yields the values 

ro = 1-265A.; = 1-311 A.; == -0-046A. 

In order to bring out the influence of any uncertainty in Ar^ = r^ r^ 
Wurm carried through the calculations for various values of 
Having derived the necessary constants, all there is to do is to 
calculate the square of the harmonic amplitudes and multiply them 
by the fourth power of the corresponding frequencies. This latter 
factor was omitted in the analysis of individual bands, because the 
width of a band is always very small in comparison with the frequency 
of its zero line. But when comparing different bands in a sequence 
the difference is no longer small, as will he realized by an inspection of 
the corresponding tables. 

Although the theory is only developed for emission bands of small 
intensity, Wurm applied it directly to the absorption bands in late- 
type stars. It is clear then that the results of a comparison between 
theory and observations must be interpreted cum grano salis^ and that 

t Phya. Rev. 37 (1931), 46. t 2eits. /. Aati’ophya. 5 (1932), 260. 
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it will have no meaning to stress details very much. Since the 
intensity of a band cannot well be expressed by a simple formula, 
we cannot determine the temperature by a simple determination of 
maximum intensities. It becomes necessary to compare the empirical 
intensities of a whole sequence of bands with theory for different 
assumed temperatures, in order to single out the temperature which 
best fits the facts. Another difficulty which prevents an accurate 
temperature-determination for the moment is the fact that there 
are no accurate photometric measurements of the intensities of the 
bands in late-type spectra. Wurm therefore had to be content with 
tentative estimates of intensities fi:om the spectra published round 
the beginning of the century by Hale, Ellorman, and Parkhurst.*!' 
This is, of course, only a temporary difficulty, which will probably 
soon be overcome by some one interested in late -typo star problems. 

Wurm found that the gi’oup 0,191 A. and 5,635 A. of Cg were most 
suited for the purpose, because they appear with moderate intensities 
in the spectra, wliile the otlier bands very soon grow so strong that 
estimates of intensities have very little meaning in tliis respect. 
Wurm studied the spectrum of tlie star 152 Sclijelloriip, which is of 
spectral class N 3, and of 19 Pisciuin of type N 0 . Tl)o fact that the 
first band of the group (>,191 A. is slightly stronger tlmn the second 
band indicates at once tliat the tcniperaturo of these stars is lower 
than 2,000° K. Tliis estimate is not so arbitrary as might bo imagined, 
because a drop in temperature in 1»his region will affect the intensities 
very seriously. It is more sensitive to a lowering of the temperature 
than to an increase, 'riiis rc^sult was further confirmed by reference 
to the group at 5,035 A., so that a ‘band’ temperature of stars in the 
range N 0-N 3 of about 1 ,700° K. should not bo far from tlio truth. 

The comparison ))etweon theory and observation for the cyanogen 
bands was not carried out by Wurm on a<;cuunt of lack of suitable 
material. 

89. Bands in the Spectra of Comets 

The spectra of eonu^ts liavo lieen carefully studied during the wliole 
reign of stellar sjx^ctrosc()[)y, valuable observations being made as far 
back as seventy-five years ago. 

The comet which lias be(m studied most thoroughly spectroscopic- 
ally is that of Halley. 1 n partioular, the observational facts as regards 


I Pub. Yarkiii Ohtt. 2 (lllOl). 
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spectrograms obtained of this comet during its appearance in 1910 
were discussed by Bobrovnikofi.l Most typical for molecular bands 
in cometary spectra are the cyanogen bands of the type 
The ^ative intensities of these bands are peculiar in that bands 
starting from excited vibrational states decrease very rapidly in 
inteimty with increasing quantum number. According to WurmJ 
this indicates a temperature of the order of 300° K. for the radiating 
gases in the comets. But this estimate does not mean very much 
apart from emphasizing that the temperature evidenced by the 
spectrograms is much lower than that of the sun. 


90. Intensity of Auroral Bands 

A similar application of the band-spectrum theory was made by 
Bosseland and Steensholt|| to the spectrum of polar aurorae. !From 
t e Hutohisson theory they calculated the theoretical intensities of the 
tra-violet negative and positive nitrogen bands, and compared 
e results with Vegard’s estimate of relative intensities of these 
ands on auroral spectrograms. The temperature which would 
correspond to the observed data came out to be very large, something 
etween 2,000 and 3,000° K. The fact that this result differs very 
much from the result obtained from the width of the band 4,276 A. 

cussed earlier indicates that the conditions under which the bands 
^ eimtted must differ radically from those of thermal equilibrium, 
at spectra are sensitive to such deviations has been demoii- 
experimentally, ■j*! so that this result is not surprising. When 
e ensity is so low that ordinary collisions may be neglected, excita- 
tion by electron impacts will not change .the distribution of the 
molecules very much as regards the rotations, while the electronic 
ansitions suffered by the molecule will profoundly alter the oscilla- 
oscillation temperature shown by auroral bands is 
ere ore restricted to the oscillations, and indicates that aurorae 
are excited by the impact of swift particles. 


(ocL^ro^f W.W Wright, ibid. 209 (1912-13), 13 

Obs. SuU. 52 (1911) ' 'hid. 5 (1908), 31 (comet Daniel) ; V. Slipher, Lowell 

andS{riS£i.^lS^; 89 (1928), 178, 

II JPvb, Oslo Vniv, Obs. 7 (1933). 

tt Cf. for example O. Oldenberg, Phys. Bev. 46 (1934), 210. 
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DISSOCIATIVE EQUILIBRIUM OP STELLAR COMPOUNDS 
91. The Reaction Isochore 

HAViNa discussed various problems related to the intensities of 
bands due to a given molecule, we shall now approach the more 
difficult problem of the relative intensities of bands belonging to 
different molecules. Only so can we hope to develop a theory of the 
role of molecular spectra in the stellar sequence, or in the change of 
type of a long-period star during its course of variation. 

The first quantitative study of this problem was due to Ai^kinHon.f 
Later improvements wore given by Piccardi,:|: Christy, || Wild<.,tt 
Swings, Yvonne Cambresier and Roscnfold,|||| and Russcll.fft 
The general problem of discussing all possible clieiuical reactions 
whicli may take place in a stellar atmosphere is, of coiirs(^, too com- 
plicated to be attacked in full generality. Wo must therefore ])roc(MMl 
in successive aiproximations, taking thci observed facts as a guides 
As a first approach to the problem wc therefore study the equilibrium 
between different molecular cojnbinations in an atinosx)liorc^ under the 
same simplifying assumptions as were used for tlie ionization ])robIem. 
We thus assume the state to correspond to local therrnodyiiainie 
equilibrium, so tliat the state of dissociation is gov(M*iied hy th(^ 
equations derived earlier (Chap. II): 

Ujf, being the relative number of molecules of the /;tli iyJ)(^ J). its 
partition function, inf tlie number of atoms of the iih kind in th(^ 
molecule, while % gives the deviatioji irom the ideal gas in-ws. hi 
the following wo shall assume the ideal gas laws t<j liold, so l.liat Uj. 
may bo neglected. Wo shall further, for the most ])art, only Ix^ tion- 
corned with diatomic com])ounds, which are the only ones dinaH ly 
observed in stellar spectra. In some cases W(^ know, hovv(*ver, that 
more comxdcx compounds will bo jiresent a-iul play an iinpori»a,nt 

t MonHih/ Not. 82 (11)22), :\m. 

j Mem. (1. iS’fWJ. Asfj’on. Jfalia, 4 ( 1 1)21)), ,‘{70. 

II AHtro2iih}fH . ,/. 70 (1020), J. 

■ft rkmik, 54 ( 1 1)20). .sr>({ ; ZvilH.f. .Ulrophus. <) ( I o:{ I ). 1 7({. 

MontidyNot. 92 (ll).‘)I), J K); Avtunlitv.'^ net , rf imhist. 50 (10.'{2). 

III! Monthly Not. 93 (11):{:{), 7i0. 

ttt Afiiropkys, J.19 (10:{ f), ,*{17. 
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part. This is, for instanoe, likely to be the case vdth carbon dioxide 
in the carbon stars, as we shall see later. We further also know that 
the atmospheres of the outer planets contain large amounts of 
ammonia (NHg) and methane (CH^), so that the study of more 
complex molecular compounds cannot be avoided altogether in 
astrophysics. 

Consider then a mixture of two elements A and £ and the forma- 
tion of a compound A£f while disregarding for the moment the 
possibility of the formation of compounds AA and ££. Let 
and denote the number of free atoms A and £ per unit volume, 
corresponding number of molecules A£, The above 
system of equations of dissociative equilibrium then reduces to the 
following three: 

Eliminating and A^ we find the well-known equation 


'^AB Iab 

For the range of temperatures met with in cool stars it is per- 
missible to neglect the electronic excitation of the atoms, so that 
the atomic partition function reduces to that of translational motion 
multiplied by the statistical weight of the normal quantum state, 
which may be denoted by 0. That is, 

= {27rM^JcT)^O^h-^; = {2nMskT)mj^h-^ 

where and Mj^ are the masses of the atoms in question. 

The partition function of the molecule is a more complicated 
affair. For the present purpose it is sufficient to consider the mole- 
cular rotations and vibrations as independent, and quantized as 
simple rotators and harmonic oscillators. The partition function 
then sphts up into a quadruple product 


fAB = W/T 


Here / may be taken to represent the translational motion of the 


molecule, so that 




Next /" may represent the rotations, so that 


f" == 2 {2j-l-l)e^^(?*+l)**/87r*J[A:r^ 
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We have here used the expression j(j4-l)A2/87TM for the energy of 
a rotator, which was derived earlier (p. 43), assuming the moment 
of iuertia constant. Under stellar conditions the rotations will be so 
strongly excited that it is permissible to treat j as a continuous 
variable and change the sum into an integral. We then have 

CO 

/" = J d[{j+l)j] = 8-n^AkTlh^. 

0 

Denoting the dissociation energy of the molecule by x we have thirdly, 
for the vibrational partition function, 

= 2 ^X-nliwW-l\ 

Hero w is the fundamental vibration frequency of the moleeule. 
The zero energy of the vibrations, llm, has been included in y. 'JI10 
summation of the geometrical scries involved in this formula is 
easily performed, giving 

^ 2 ^-hirjkT* 


Finally is the statistical weight of the ground stato of the 
electronic configuration of the molecule, the nuclei being regarded 
as fixed. 

We are now in the position l,o wriio down the linai expres.sion.s ol' 
Wo find 


nn _ a, a„ kT)^ 

^ah (^Ait ^'nH'ThA ^ 


f, hinjk’r'j 


where we have introduced the reduced mass of Llie molecule 




M.M, 


wliich also is the molecular inass to be us(h 1 in the cahuilation of the 
moment of inertia. If wo prefer doing so we may therefor(^ achieve! 
some further simplification by introducing tlu! eipnlibrium distance! 
between the atoms by tho formula 


A -= 

The dissociation formula may then bo writien in the> 

0 \ “ 


n 


'AB 




Stt 


(‘([uivalcnt forni 

irlkTy 
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We have here assumed that the two atoms A and JB are intrin- 
sioahy diff^ent. If the two atoms axe identical, the above formula 
s^ers a minor change, as it is necessary to multiply the right-hand 
side by 2. This point was discussed by Gibson and Heitler.f The 
above equation is usually oaUed the reaction isoohore. 


92. Expressions for the Relative Abundance of Molecules in an 
Atmosphere 

The next problem is to find out how varying dissociation at differ- 
ei^ levels will influence the resulting band intensity. This problem, 
which completely analogous to the consideration of varying ioniza- 
tion with change of level in case of atoms, was first considered by 
Cambresier and Rosenfeld.J 

We suppose that the intensity of a definite component line of a 
band is essentially determined by the number of relevant molecules 
in t e right quantum state, overlying the photosphere, just as for 
a mic lines. Denoting this number by N, and assuming it to refer 
to molecules AB, we have 


jy : 


inte^al being extended from the top of the atmosphere and down 

y? otospherio level; z denotes the depth below a chosen outer 
limit of the atmosphere. 

Further progress -will now depend essentially on the functional 
tomi adopt^ for the coefficient of continuous absorption. The study 
^ indicated that the mass absorption coefficient 

prearioxf^ ^iicreases with pressure, so we may adopt as a rough ex- 

K = Kopp, 

p being the total pressure, and a quantity depending on tempera- 
te and the wave-length of light. We have discussed earlier the 
tetetioM mvolved in such a procedure, so that it need not detain 
us here. The optical depth of the photospherio level is thus 

~ I ^oPP dz = ^ f ® a!?) = i ^0 P 2 
J ff J ^ ^ 2 ff ’ 

photosphere. The atmospheric 
temperature os then assumed constant during the integration. 


t 2eiis.f. Phyaik, 49 (1928), 466. 
? Monthly Not. 93 (1933), 710. 
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A case of wide applicability is met with when we assume that 
the element ^ is so excessively abundant that the fraction of it 
bound in molecules AB negligibly small compared to the unbound 
fraction. The second element B may be present with a small 
absolute abundance, and an appreciable fraction of it may be in 
the form of molecules AB, We are then entitled to put propor- 
tional to the total pressure. For the sake of generality we may 
assume that there exist a whole series of elements of t 3 ^e A and 
a series of elements of type B without introducing much more 
complication, provided only that we can neglect intercombinations of 
the type B^B^,^-.- This case is general enough to be 

of interest for the stellar problem. 

Denote the relative abundance of the elements by and jtcjj 
respectively, it being assumed that 

t^A > l^B as well as 2 ^ 2 Mb. 

A Ji 

the sum being extended to all elements of the respective groups. Let 
further denote the total number of B atoms in unit volume, and 
h Boltzmann’s constant, so that 


P P 


(117) 


The numbers satisfy the eqiiations 

~ Vb 


and 


n.nn = Kn. 


(118) 


Eliminating from those equations we find the following expression 
for 


Vn 

l+KIn^' 


On the right-hand side we shall introduce the total pressure instead 
of and on using the above expressions (117). We then find 


~ Fi' p+KkTI^^‘ 


(119) 


The equation of hydi’ostatic equilibrium is, B denoting the gas 
constant of the material, 


ip = 

Kk 


3596.15 
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SO that the expression for N may be brought to the form 

p 

r 

g h ] p+KkTlfj,_^’ 

0 

P being the pressure at the photospheric level. 

Carrying out the integration we find 


N 


fXjg P R fjL^ KRP 


log|l 


Pf^A \ 


KkT}' 


9^ 

We have finally to express P in terms of the optical thickness of 
the atmosphere: 


The final expression of N is therefore 




KkT 




( 120 ) 


It is not difS-cult to see that an increase in g corresponds to a decrease 
in N and vice versa. Hence the bands in question are all strengthened 
by an increase in the giant characteristics, i.e. decreasing density. 

It goes without saying that the above considerations do not apply 
to molecules like where both atoms of the molecule are the same, 
and of small absolute abundance. However, limiting the considera- 
tion to the case when the number of molecules of the type is small 
in comparison with the number of molecular types like AB^ it is not 
difficult to find the proper formulae. Writing the corresponding 
equation of dissociative equilibrium in the form 


n% = K'n^, 

we may assume to be given by equations (118) and (119), since 
we have assumed the earlier equilibrium to be practically undis- 
turbed. Then 
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2Z2 
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Pa P+i.P^'kTliJ,j)' 








and 

K' {p+{KkTlf,J^^' 

Hence it foEows by integration that 

p-p 




KkTj' 


))• 


( 121 ) 
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Apart from minor differences of notation the formulae (120) and (121) 
are the same as those given by Cambresier and Rosenfeld. It will be 
noticed that assuming PjKkT to be a small quantity in these 
formulae, and expanding the expressions in the bracket to the second 
power of P, N and N' become proportional to P^lg, so that g drops 
out when P is expressed as a function of the optical thickness of the 
atmosphere. 

The formulae we have been developing contain a mixture of quanti- 
ties which either may be determined from laboratory experiments 
or are typical stellar data. The former quantities are included in the 
dissociation coefficient A, and are given in general in Table 14 in 
the Appendix, in so far as the molecular compound has an astro- 
physical interest. We may therefore consider K known when the 
temperature is given. The absorption coefficient is essentially a 
steUar datum, along with the quantities jLtjj, R, and g. In order 
to take the dependence of the absorption coefficient on temperature 
roughly into account, we write 

kq = aP-^, 

where n may be assumed to be known from the study of atomic hnes. 
The steUar quantities then occur in the above formulae in the com- 
binations /y ^ 

OL = /xj, / f — J and ^ = iLj^ R 

Both a and j8 are determinable in principle for an individual star, on 
assuming that the number N may be found from the intensity of the 
bands. If cr, P, and g were known beforehand, and could 
be determined. Conversely, knowing the /x’s, R^/ga and go can be 
found. So much information about these quantities has been ac- 
cumulating lately, that the day may not bo far off when the theory 
may yield accurate values of the relative abundance of the elements 
forming chemical compounds in the stars, when further theoretical 
refinements may become desirable. 

93, Abundance of H and N in Late-type Stars 

The preceding theory may be used to determine the relative abun- 
dance of hydrogen and nitrogen in late-type stars, since hydrogen is 
known to be sufficiently abundant to j)lay the part of the element 
A, It was pointed out by Swings and Struvef that it is possible to 
t Phya. Rev. 40 (1932), 142. 
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estimate the relative abundance of two elements when they occur 
in combination with one and the same third element — for example, 
hydrogen and nitrogen both in combination with carbon in cyanogen 
and carbohydrogen (CH). This can, of course, only be done when 
CN and CH bands are found in the same spectrum. Swings and 
Struve’s considerations were based on the equations of dissociative 
equilibrium directly, no account being taken of the effect of level 
considered above. The situation is the same in principle in the more 
refined theory, however, since expression (120) has the form of a pro- 
duct of into a factor depending on only, say 

N = 

Hence it follows that for the ratio of the N's which correspond to the 
same B but two different A's, and 


( 122 ) 

If it is possible to measure the ratio of the N's occurring on the left- 
hand side, this equation gives for any selected value a definite 
value of Expanding the -^-expressions to the first power of fiji, 
which is permissible for small band intensities, the ratio of the N^s 
becomes directly proportional to the relative abundance 
If a trustworthy theory connecting the iV’s with the band inten- 
sities were at hand, the above relation would afford a good way of 
attacking the problem of abundance. Neglecting the difference in 
absorption coefficient in the region of the two bands, some approach 
to the problem may be made even if this functional relation is not 
known. It is then sufficient in fact to look out for spectra in which 
the intensities of the two different band systems are equal. The 
corresponding iV’s must then be equal too, and relation (122) re- 


duces to 


F(fMj) — F(ii^). 


After a careful survey of the material Swings and Struve found that 
the CH and CN bands both fade out in the same spectral class, F 8. 
The diverging opinion entertained by several earlier authors on this 
point is probably due to an erroneous interpretation of a batch of 
blended lines of atomic origin in the region of the 0 band. Assuming 
J 8 to correspond to a temperature of 6,600° K., it follows from the 
above formula in its simplified form that the abundance ratio of 
H and N is of the order 10®. This is in general agreement with the 
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analysis of atomic line intensities. But Swings and Struve pointed 
out at the same time that the absorption coefficient in the region of 
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Fig. 27. Abundance of moloculos and atoms in giant stars of tlio branch 
K-M (Russell, Astrophya, J *19), Tho heavy lines rofor to molecular com- 
pounds actually observed. Thin Ihies give theoretical intonsitios of com- 
pounds which do not have observable bands in the accessible spectral region, 
and which hence cannot be observed directly. But their existence may 
be inferred from the presence of the related compounds. 





dissociative equilibrium OE Chftp.XVUI,§93 
the G band is likely to be higher than in the case of the ON bands, 
and that the result is affected by some imcertainty on this accoxmt. 



sequence stars. 


94. Carbon Compounds in Late-type Stars 

Due to the large dissociation energy of CO, this compound 
dominates over all other carbon combinations, provided a sufficient 
^pp y of oxygen is available and the temperature is sufficiently low. 
This gives the clue to the understanding of the fact that Cg and TiO 
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are mutually exclusive at low temperatures in the stars. It is of 
course possible that at temperatures of about 3,000°, where the 
TiO concentration begins to increase and the concentration of O 2 is 



&040/T 2 2 20 Ve VG t’4 1*2 10 0'8 


Fia, 29. Abinidanco of inoloculoH in ^ianl. wlars of Min if bmncli 
(liuMMnll, AulropIujH. J . 79). 

falling sharply off, a star may show TiO as well as On. This s('-enis 
actually to be the case of a Hcrculis.’l* 

While thus CO must bo present in large quantities in the atmo- 
spheres of some stars, it is a peculiar fact that in no case docs it 
betray its presence in the spectra. In fact, by our formuhio wo should 
t J. Stobbins, Lick Ohs, Bull, 47 (193:}). 
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expect CO to be about a million times more abundant tban 
CN in low temperature dwarfs (of. Pig. 28). The reason for tbia 
non-appearance of CO is the fact that the resonance bands all fall 



outside the visible region. The visible CO bands are primarily tho 
Angstrom bands, which have an excitation energy of about 8 volts. 
In the present temperature range this means, however, that only one 
mo eo e in every milhon will possess an excitation energy large 
enough for the absorption of these bands to be possible, so that they 
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should be several hundred times fainter than the ON bands, and this 
is sitffioient to account for their absence. 

95. Stellar Compounds in General 

Russell*!' carried out very extensive calculations on the state of 
dissociation of stellar compounds, based on his own determinations 
of the relative abundance of elements in stars. It would lead us 
too far here to enter into the detailed assumptions underlying his 
calculations, but it may be stated that ha general they are similar to 
those used in this outline. Russell finds a fair agreement between 
theory and observation. In particular the excessive abundance of 
hydrogen is definitely confirmed. 

96. Molecular Compounds in Planetary Atmospheres 

1. The Earth. The terrestrial atmosphere is essentially made 
up of oxygen and nitrogen with some admixture of water vapour 
in the lower strata, and with traces of carbon dioxide, argon, and 
helium. Near the ground the constitution of the atmosphere may be 
found by direct chemical analysis, but for higher levels inferences 
must be drawn from spectroscopic observations. First of all there 
are the terrestrial lines and bands in the solar spectrum, which are 
recognized as such by increasing intensity with increasing optical 
path in our atmosphere, by the absence of a Doppler effect due to the 
sun’s rotation, and, in the case of ozone, by the otherwise inexplicable 
petering-out of the solar spectrum near 2,900 A., and the varying 
intensity in this region with latitude and with meteorological condi- 
tions which point to a terrestrial origin. There is further the evidence 
from spectroscopic observation of the aurora borealis to be mentioned, 
and possibly also the observation of the zodiacal light. 

The terrestrial bands of Og in the solar spectrum are represented 
by a strong band at 7,694, a weaker band near 6,867, and a still 
weaker band at 6,277 A. These bands are due to forbidden transi- 
tions, which explains why their intensities are so low in spite 
of the fact that the whole air mass of the atmosphere takes part 
in their formation. The principal bands of oxygen are situated in 
the ultra-violet beyond 1,800 A. and prevent any study of the solar 
or stellar spectra in this region. The intensity-distribution in the 
oxygen bands is such as to indicate a low average temperature of the 


8S95.15 


■f Aatrophya. J, 79 (1934), 317. 
Ll 
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atmosphere, in accordance with the meteorological observations of 
the upper air. 

The ozone absorption consists of some weak bands in the red and 
the orange, a series of stronger bands extending from 3,300 and 
towards shorter wave-lengths, the Huggins bands, and finally a strong 
absorption setting in at about 2,900 A. and screening off nearly every- 
thing beyond. This last absorption is connected with the breaking 
up of the ozone molecule into 0^+0, while the earlier isolated bands 
are of the ordinary rotational t 3 ^e. 

This ozone is probably formed in the higher strata of the atmo- 
sphere, from 20 km. and up, by the ionizing infl uence of ultra-violet 
sunhght. The total amount of ozone corresponds to a layer of 
0*2 to 0*4 cm. thickness at standard temperature and pressure. The 
detailed theory of this formation of ozone is as yet only in its infancy, 
and for this reason it will be passed over here. 

Atomic oxygen does not exist in measurable quantities in the lower 
strata of the atmosphere. From 80 km. above the ground and up 
its existence is indicated by the green auroral liries 6,677 in the 
spectrum of the night sky and the polar aurorae. The identification 
of this line as belonging to atomic oxygen is due to McLennan.f It 
is due to a transition, which is forbidden by the ordinary selection 
rules. The closer details of its excitation in the upper atmosphere 
does not seem to be cleared up as yet. Recent work of KaplanJ on 
the production of this line in arbitrary sources shows that a trace of 
oxygen in an atmosphere of nitrogen, say 1 per cent. Og to 99 per cent, 
Ng, exposed to intermittent electrical discharges, will reproduce the 
general features of the auroral spectrum. This may be taken to 
indicate that nitrogen preponderates much more in the high strata 
of the atmosphere than near the ground where the O 2 : Ng ratio is 
nearly as 1:4. 

Nitrogen does not reveal itself by any terrestrial lines and bands 
in the solar spectrum, but it shows up very strongly in the spectrum of 
the aurora borealis, the most conspicuous bands being those belong- 
ing to the so-called negative series which are due to Nf , while the 
positive bands, due to the neutral N^ molecule, are generally weaker. 
The detailed condition of excitation of these bands in the auroral 
spectrum is still a matter of debate. 


t Proc. Boy, Soc, A, 120 (1928), 327. 
t J.Kaplaii, Nature, 135 (1936), 229. 
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Water vapour absorption is confined to the long wave-length part 
of the spectrum, extending from about 7,200 A. to 18,000 A., causing 
very great trouble in the study of solar and planetary spectra in this 
region. 

2. Venus and Mars. That these planets have atmospheres is 
evident from the presence of twilight on Venus, and the presence of 
clouds and the waxing and waning of the polar caps on Mars. The 
spectra of these planets are remarkably similar to the solar spectrum, 
and very great efforts have been made in order to discover individual 
features giving a clue to the chemical constitution of their atmo- 
spheres. This has thus far only succeeded for Venus, where Adams 
and DunhamI in 1932 discovered three bands due to carbon dioxide 
in the infra-red. These bands have their heads at about 7,820, 7,883, 
and 8,689 A. and had not up to that time been discovered in terrestrial 
sources. The identification was, therefore, first done from the 
identity of the moment of inertia given by the bands with that of 
the CO 2 molecule, and next Dunham succeeded in reproducing the 
bands by passing light through a pipe 40 m. long, containing CO 2 
at a pressure of 10 atmospheres. Further experiments indicated that 
the layer of carbon dioxide above the visible surface of Venus is at 
least equivalent to a layer 3 km. thick at standard temperature and 
pressure, which is about twice as much as the amount of oxygen in 
the atmosphere of the earth. The weak intensity of these bands is 
due to the fact that they involve high harmonics of the fundamental 
vibration frequencies. 

Very careful measurements by Adams and Dunham J in 1934 
indicate that the atmosphere of Mars does not contain oxygen to a 
measurable extent. They estimate that an amount of oxygen equal 
to a thousandth part of that above an equal area on earth could have 
been detected. This applies also to Venus. The test was made by 
looking for the Doppler effect due to the relative motion of the planet 
and the earth. 

3. The Major Planets. The atmospheres of the major planets 
form a problem of their own which gave no promise of a solution 
until a few years ago. Jupiter shows a conspicuous band in the 
orange, which was discovered visually by Huggins. There are fainter 
bands in the green region of the spectrum. These bands recur 

t Pub. Aatrcm. 80 c. Pacific, 45 (1932), 243. t Astrophys. J. 79 (1934), 308. 
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with increasing intensity in the spectra of Saturn, Uranns, and 
Neptune, 

The identification of these bands remained obscure until 1932, 
when the puzzle was solved by Wildt,f who proved that they were 
due to ammonia and methane. Later work of DunhamJ and Adel 
and SIipher|| confirmed this result. Again, we find that the reason 
why the bands have not been identified before is due to the fact that 
they correspond to high harmonics of the fundamental vibration 
fiequenoies of the molecules, and as such show up with a very small 
intensity under ordinary conditions. By far the greater part of this 
absorption is due to methane, which Dunham estimated to be 
equivalent to a layer of 1*5 km, thickness for Jupiter, while the corre- 
sponding amount of ammonia does not amount to more than 10 m. 
(standard temperature and pressure), 

t Qdttinger Ver6ff, 22 (1932). 

t Pyb. Aatrm. Soc, Pacific, 45 (1933), 42; 46 (1934), 231. 

11 Phys, Rev, 46 (1934), 902; 47 (1936), 681. 



XIX 

THE SOLAE ENVELOPE 

97. Extended Atmospheres 

Thus far it has been assumed that the atmospheres are in equilibrium 
under the opposing influences of gas pressure and gravity. These 
assumptions seem to work well in the lower atmospheric strata, but 
in the highest atmospheric layers conditions seem to become rather 
different. For the sun this inference may be drawn from the complex 
phenomena exhibited by the chromosphere and the corona. For the 
stars, bright lines , which appear especially in early type spectra, 
indicate that the outer atmospheric envelope has assumed very much 
larger proportions than for the sun. Finally, for novae, planetary 
nebulae, and diffuse nebulae the nebulous envelope has outgrown the 
star or the stars involved in them completely, although there is stiU 
every reason to believe that the luminosity of the envelope is derived 
directly from the stars. 

The study of this gradual growth of an envelope is of peculiar 
interest. From the point of view of physics it illustrates a transition 
from a state of local thermal equilibrium into a state in which the 
application of temperature considerations has become entirely ambi- 
guous, and must be administered with the greatest care. At the same 
time the atoms forming the envelope get a better and better chance 
to display individual properties, which otherwise remain hidden 
behind the veil of thermodynamic equilibrium. From the point of 
view of the astronomer the transition from star to nebula is interest- 
ing because of evolutionary ideas, which always are present in his 
wbrk, consciously or subconsciously. Earlier astronomers were apt 
to believe the stars bom out of nebulae; modem astronomers are 
more inclined to believe the nebulae born out of the stars. But still 
much more work will be required before a final verdict on the matter 
can be pronounced. 

98. Chromosphere and Corona 

The study of the sun reveals to us the incipient stage in the forma- 
tion of a nebulous envelope. This stage may, therefore, be studied in 
much greater detail than the subsequent development, leading over 
into the Be stage, the P Cygni stage, and the nova stage. It is also 
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possible, although not at aU certain, that an intensive study of the 
solar envelope mil reveal a sufficient indication of the hidden causes 
of this outflow of matter, which in some stars assumes such formidable 
proportions. 

!From observations during solar echpses we know that the nor- 
mal extent of the solar atmosphere is of the order of 200-400 km. 
This means that the majority of the monochromatic images of the 
solar limb photographed during eclipses indicate a height of this 
order. 

Where this rule begins to fail, the outer envelope begins. The most 
notable exceptions to the rule are hydrogen, helium, calcium, and 
strontium, among which calcium attains, apparently, the greatest 
heights. On Mitchell’s photographs of the flash spectrum, taken in 
Spain during the eclipse of 1905, the H and K lines are still noticeable 
at a height of 14,000 km. above the photosphere.f 

There is now collected an extensive material bearing on the dis- 
tribution of different elements with height in the chromosphere.J 
The general verdict of these investigations is that the density-dis- 
tribution of an element is well represented by exponential laws. In 
some cases a single term applies. Thus Pannekoek and Minnaert 
give for the distribution of intensity in the hydrogen lines the 
formula 

where K = 1,127 and /g = 62 . 10^ ergs/cm.^ sec. and R stands for the 
radius of the sun, while z is the height above the reversing layer. 
Mitchell states that in some cases a better result is obtained by using 
two exponential terms. 

The observations give the projected intensity per cm.^ To pass on 
from that to the emission of light per unit volume in the atmosphere 
is easy if we are entitled to neglect reabsorption. Fortunately the 
optical thickness of the cliromosphere does not seem to be large, so 
this assumption is permissible. 

Let E[r) denote the radiation emitted per unit time and volume 
in the required spectral line at a distance r from the centre of the 
sun, and denote by Tq the perpendicular distance from the centre of 

t Mitchell, Aatrophya, J. 38 (1913), 407. 

j Davidson and Stratton, Mem. Brit. Aatr. Asa. 64 (1927), 105. Davidson, 
Miimaert, Omatein, and Stratton, Monthly Not. 88 (1928), 636. Pannekoek and 
Minnaert, Verh. Kon. Alcad. Amsterdam^ 13 (1928), No. 6. Mitchell, Aatrophys. J. 71 
(1930), 1 ; 72 (1930), 146. 
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the sun to the line of sight. The projected intensity at Tq is then 


//«>_ O f ^r)rdr 


since an element ds of the line of sight is given by 


- V(r2-rg)’ 

on assuming spherical symmetry. This is an integral equation for 
which was first solved by Abel.f The solution is found by 


rg = V, 


multiplying the iategral equation by {v—w)-idv, where is a con- 
stant, and integratiug from v = wtov = oo. Changing the order of 
integration, by writing the equation in the form 

f I(v)dv fr,/ W r* dv 


u 

and noticing that -77 

J 


v)(v—w)} 


the solution follows by differentiation, in the form 


^ ( /(t^) dv 

ttBw J ^J{v^wy 


This solution may be applied to the observed projected intensity in 
the chromosphere. Writing 

V — 

the following approximate expression of 1 will suffice 

I T I T. ttI. 'Jw \ 


log / = log/o+Z 1— 


jR 2R^Jw, 


This gives to a first approximation 




This relation was applied by McCreaJ to H . The initial state of 


t Cf., for instance, G. Kowalewski, Integralgleichungerif p. 9. 
J Monthly NoL 89 (1929), 483. 
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Hy is = 5. Denoting the number per unit volume of hydrogen 
atoms in this state by ajg, the frequency of the Hy line by v, and the 
transition probability 6 2 by agg, the emissivity is given by 

4:fTrEy = x^liv€b^2,' 

The stimulated emission may be neglected in this spectral region, so 
that ^52 stands for the probability of spontaneous transitions. Intro- 
ducing numerical values for the constants McCrea found the value 
of at the bottom of the chromosphere to be 132. McOrea assumed 
a temperature in the chromosphere of 5,800*^. Multiplying up by 
the right Boltzmann factors the numbers of atoms in states 2 and 1 
were found to be 6,200 and 1‘03. 10^^ respectively. 

The essential point in the above analysis is that the decrease of 
density of hydrogen with height is given by the same exponential 
factor as the projected intensity /, so we may write 

where p^islQ. lO-^® gm./cm.®, if we accept MoCrea’s analysis. 

The same procedure cannot be applied unaltered to the corona, 
siuce the coronal spectrum does not show bright lines which may 
be used for this purpose. Close to the sun the coronal spectrum 
shows bright lines on a continuous background. Farther out it 
changes into a continuous spectrum with absorption lines, similar 
to the spectrum of the disk. The absorption lines are not mucli 
wider than in the solar spectrum, f which shows that the scatter- 
ing of the light is produced by heavy particles and not by free 
electrons. 

The intensity of the continuous radiation from the corona may bo 
represented as a function of r, but there is considerable disagreement 
between different observers as regards the proper form of this func- 
tion. Thus Turner J gave the formula 

(-^ = const.). 

Becker, II on the other hand, preferred an expression of the form 

(« = const.), 

t J. H. Moore, Pvb. Aatron, Soc, Pacific, 46 (1934), 298. 

t Pop. Astron. 14 (1906), 648. 

II Mem. Bey. AePr. Soo. 67 (1908), 61, appendix. 
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while Bergstrandf interpreted his observations on the basis of the 
formula 



No exact agreement can be expected for observations made at 
different phases of the solar cycle, since the corona is known to vary 
greatly in form and extent during a cycle. Leaving the exact value 
of the exponent undecided, we may use the following expression for 
the projected intensity in the corona at a distance r from the solar 

1 = /o(i2/r)”*, 

where /q and m are positive constants. Using this expression we 
find „ 

j* zdz 


ttt dr . 


— ^0 JT 

— — Xx 






where is a constant depending on m. 

Let W denote the solid angle subtended by tlic sun at the point 
in the corona under consideration, so that 


Let further denote the atomic cocliicient of scattering in the corona, 
and I the intensity of iihotosplieric radiation, both for frequency v. 
Assuming the continuous emission from the corona to be due to pure 
scattering, the omissivity IS must Jiave the form 


E{r) = 

47r 


where n is the number of scattering atoms ])cr unit volume. The 
density of scattering particles in the corona will consequently fall off 
with increasing distance according to the law 

const. 

77 ^ 

]Y^m\r 

At sufficient distances from the sun the solid angle W will bo given 
approximately by Trlt^jr^ and the density will therefore ultimately 
fall off proportionately to 


99, Theories of the Chromosphere and the Corona 

The exponential laws found to hold in the chromosphere might 
suggest that it is, for hydrogen, a simple question of hydrostatic 

t iSttides 3ur la distribution de la lumi^e dam la cavronne solairc, Stockholm, 1919 ; 
Monthly Not 95 (10;}5), 430. 
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equilibrium with a nearly constant temperature. It is easy to show, 
however, that this cannot be correct. For in this case the constant 
K used in previous formulae must be given by 

^ kT ' 

where g is the acceleration of gravity, T the temperature, and the 
mass of a hydrogen atom. Introducing numerical values 

R = 695.10® cm.; g == 27,360 cm./sec.^; T = 6,000° K., 
which should not be far from the truth, we find 

K = 4,600, 

which is four times too large. If hydrogen were completely ionized, 
this figure might be reduced to half this value. But it is doubtful 
whether hydrogen is so strongly ionized that the molecular weight 
will be appreciably influenced. An application of the formulae of 
dissociative equilibrium indicates that the ionization of hydrogen at 
the base of the chromosphere cannot surpass 10 per cent., and is 
probably much smaller. At greater heights the ionization wall be 
larger, but it is of no use foUowdng this line any farther since an 
unexplained factor 2 stUl remains. That hydrostatic conditions 
prevail, in the way it is understood ordinarily, is therefore out of 
the question. 

As a first step towards a dynamic theory of the chromosphere 
McCreaf advanced the suggestion that the chromosphere is supported 
by turbulent motion. It would not be right to criticize this idea from 
the point of view of the narrow definition of turbulence in hydro- 
dynamics. It was intended more as a first attempt at the introduc- 
tion of dynamic concepts in this field, and to point out that the 
violent motions observed in the chromosphere, particularly in the 
form of prominences, cannot fail to have some coimexion with the 
support of the chromosphere itself. And it raises the question 
whether the hydrogen chromosphere in reality is anything else than 
the net result of bubbles and outbursts from the solar surface, which 
in solitary instances assume the form of isolated prominences. Takenin 
this sense there is good reason for believing that McCrea was right 
in his suggestion, although it may be that the use of the term ‘turbu- 
lence’ in this connexion should have been avoided. 


t MimOdyNoU 89 (1929), 483, 718. 
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A closer study of the observations reveals, in fact, that the observa- 
tions themselves cry out against the application of simple hydro- 
static theories to the chromosphere and corona. Thus on all good 
photographs of the corona it is evident that it consists of a tangle of 
narrow streamers emanating from the solar surface, and stretching 
out into space without suffering any marked blurring in details. 
The projection of a three-dimensional structure of this kind on a plane 
tends greatly to efface the more intricate details. When the details 
are nevertheless so striking as is shown on most eclipse photographs, 
it seems that the corona is intrinsically more to be likened to a 
brush discharge than to a quiet fluid. 

It is therefore evident that all matter composing the corona can- 
not be in equilibrium, but must be in one-sided motion, there being 
an outward current of so great rapidity that matter does not have 
the time to perform any appreciable side -motion. The presence of a 
magnetic field may also tend to prevent the transverse diffusion of 
matter. The fact that the largest cross-motion observed during an 
eclipse amounts at most to a few kilometres per second shows that 
the streamers may be nearly stationary in space. However, it teUs 
us but little about the motion along the streamers, which must be 
investigated by different means. Mooref has found that the Fraun- 
hofer lines in the coronal spectrum indicate an outward motion 
of the order 20 km, /see. The great changes in the corona observed 
from maximum to minimum solar activity, and the connexion found 
to exist between ])rominenccs and coronal streamers and arches, show 
that fairly rapid changes do take place also in tho position of the 
coronal streamers. 

It seems probable that a clue to tho better understanding of the 
chromosphere is provided by tho fact that it too shows a hairy 
structure, like a billowing meadow, thus disclaiming tho idea that 
it is a kind of atmosphere approximately in hydrostatic equilibrium. 
The fibrous structure of the chromosphero may not bo so generally 
recognized as that of tlio corona, but tho evidence given by the most 
experienced eclipse observers seems to l)o convincing. Chromosphero, 
corona, and prominences would in that case form a comi)lox of dyna- 
mic phenomena, tho theory of whicli must bo based on considerations 
of tho expansive motion of matter moving away from tho sun. This 
motion seems even to extend perceptibly into tho main atmosphere, 
t Pub, Aatron, Soc. Pacific, 36 (lOSli), 335; 45 (1933), 147. 
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This is revealed by a progressive red-shift of all solar lines on passing 
from the centre to the limb of the sun (limb effect). The theory of 
this effect was given by McCrea and Mitra,t but the suggestion that 
a radial expansion is the cause of the limb effect is due to St. John. 

The necessity of this conclusion is not so generally realized among 
astronomers as among the geophysicists working on the problem of 
aurorae and magnetic storms. That this is so is natural, since the 
geophysicists are directly concerned with the effect of particles 
expelled from the sun, while the astronomers deal with phenomena 
where the d3mamic features are less obvious to the eye. Djmamic 
theories of the solar envelope have, therefore, also been first proposed 
and discussed by geophysicists. The corpuscular theory of aurora 
borealis was first proposed by Birkeland,t and was discussed mathe- 
matically in various ways by Stormer, who also outlined a dynamic 
theory of the oorona|| based on the assumption that the sun is sur- 
rounded by a weak magnetic field, and that electrons, or charged 
particles in general, are continuously emitted from the solar surface. 

The idea of ‘streams of particles from the sun’ as the direct cause of 
aurorae has been discussed by many geophysicists, among whom we 
may further mention Vegard and Chapman. An attempt to follow 
up the consequences of these views for the structure of the chromo- 
sphere and the corona has been made by the author, ft 

It would be premature to assert that a definite solution has been 
reached. What appears certain is that clouds of particles are emitted 
from the sun from time to time, and it caimot fail to be that this 
process must have some influence on the structure of the chromo- 
sphere, and most hkely is responsible for the development of the 
corona. That magnetic forces come into play is proved by the form 
of the corona, but it would be going too far to assert that this field is 
a permanent attribute of the sun m the same way as this is the case 
for the terrestrial field. While this latter field has for the most part 
its origin in the interior of the earth, it may well be that the magnetic 
field in the corona is a sort of skin effect, or is generated in the 
corona itself. 

It does not seem easy at the present moment to suggest a simple 

t The Observatory, 67 (1934), 379. 

t Cf. T?ie Norwegian Aurora Polaris Expedition, 2902-8, by Kr. Birkeland, Oslo 
1908, Chap. 0. 

II Comptes remdus, Feb. 20, March 6, 1911. 

ft Pub. Oslo Univ. Ob$. (1933), No. 6. 
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theory of the chromosphere and the corona which will cover the 
different facts in a satisfactory manner, and it is necessary to make 
an attempt at an isolation of particular facts which appear to be 
amenable to a quantitative treatment. A case of this sort may be 
offered by calcium in the chromosphere, which stands out in a 
special way among the rest of the chromospheric elements. The 
fact that the H and K lines are resonance lines strategically situated 
in an intense part of the solar spectrum led Milnef to propose the 
view that the Call atoms are supported by light pressure. Milne has 
worked out this idea at great length for the case of static equilibrium, 
and Chandrasekhar^ has investigated how such a calcium chromo- 
sphere will work out if the intensity is not uniform over the solar 
disk, but is mottled in some way, which Chandrasekhar mimicked by 
assuming a periodic space-term in the intensity. 

That light pressure should play a dominant part in the building-up 
of the chromosphere and the corona has been suggested from time 
to time; but it does not seem possible to construct a serious quanti- 
tative theory on such a basis, because hydrogen, the principal con- 
stituent of the chromosphere, has its resonance lines so far into the 
ultra-violet that it caj\ only suffer a negligible light pressure in the 
solar atmosphere, provided the ultra-violet intensity in the solar 
spectrum follows a Planck law corresponding to a temperature of the 
order 0,000° K. The major cause of the development of the solar 
envelope is thus left unexplained. But although light pressure can 
at most give a clue to the understanding of the isolated facts of the 
calcium chromosphere in the sun, it may well liappen that in early- 
typo stars it will j)lay a dominant part. And it has been suggested 
by GoraRimovic,|| su])])ortc(l by quantitative arguments, that in Be 
stars light pressures must be taken into account in the theory of the 
extended hydrogen env(^l()pe. Por planetary nebulae conditions are 
still more in favour of producing a strong light pressure on liydrogen, 
and may actually bo responsible for the outward motion of the 
planetaries, which is indicated by the doubling of their emission 
linos. This idesa has b(*cn advanced and advocated ])y Zanstra-ft It 
is therefore wortli wliilo to consider the theory of an atmosphere 
supported by liglit pressure. 

t Monthly Not, 84 (1924), 354; 85 {1924), 11 1 ; 86 (1925), 8. 

t Ibid. 94 (1933), 14; 94 (1934), 720. 

II Tbid. 94 (1934), 737. 

tt Ibid. 96 (1934), 84. 
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100. A Calcium Chromosphere Supported by Light Pressure 
Let as usual denote the monochromatic flux of energy in the 
atmosphere and the absorption coefficient. The force due to Kght 
pressure is then per unit volume 

00 

0 

In Milne’s theory the H and K lines of calcium are considered as a 
single line only, and other lines are neglected. It is then a question of 
pure scattering of light, and the flux F^ is independent of optical 
height. The line profile is also simplified into a colunmar form, so 
that 00 

I k^F^ dv — Avk^F^, 

0 


Av being the width of the line. 

Let % and denote the number of Call atoms in unit volume in 
the first and second quantum states respectively, the energy- 
density of radiation in the region of the line, and Agi, Bqi, 

Einstein coefficients of the transitions 1^2, which then satisfy the 
relations = and A^.^= 


where a is the ratio of the weights of the second and first states. Wo 

further write ^ ^ ^ t a id \ 

^xBi^Pv — ^2(-^2iH~^21Pv) 


or 


^ 2/^1 — 




Since it is a question of pure scattering, 


P, = ij(2+3T), 

O 


(123a) 


(123b) 


where r is the optical depth in the chromosphere, and a bar denotes 
multipHoation by c^/SttAv^. 

The momentum of the radiation emitted spontaneously vanishes 
in the mean, but the forced transitions contribute an amount 

to the light pressure. 

The force of gravity per unit volume is, on the other hand, 
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v'^here M is the mass of a oalomm atom, and the ratio of 
light pressure to gravity becomes 

^ hvF^B-yi ni—nja^ 

Mc^g %+% 

Consider next the equation of hydrostatic equilibrium 

and let us expand the right-hand side for the case when Wg is small in 
comparison with which is likely to be a tolerable approximation for 
the sun and similar stars of medium effective temperature. We then 


find 


dp 

dz 




“ = iT- ='^-(2+3 t), 
1+p,, c 


C^Mg \ a Mj 

•where p is the density. Using (123 a) and (123 b) we find further, op 
neglecting the square and higher powers of p^, 

F 

. V 

. . ^ C 

and finally 

On the top of tlio chroraospliero the pressure camiot increase with 
height, and can at most vanish; the chromosphere will then hold as 
much matter as it possibly can. Tlio condition for the vanishing of 
the pressure gi-adicnt when t vanishes is the follo'wing 




(126) 


which links up the not flux of radiation witliin the lino with the absorp- 
tion coofficiont and tlio gravitational accoloration. In order to inte- 
grate the equation of hydrostatic cciuilibrium it is necessary to know 
the relation between z and r. Wo thorcibre define an average absorp- 
tion coefficient by the relation 

hv 


^12 


on neglecting n^jn^ in compaiison with unity. This means that 


, cM Av j 


( 120 ) 
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which, when introduced in (124), gives, on taking (126) into account. 


ig - B{l+a)F,F,Av|c^ 


or integrated p ^ ^{l+a)c-^F^F^LvT^, (127) 

Dividing this expression for the pressure by hTjM gives us the 
density, which introduced into (126) gives the relation between 
optical thickness and height. This relation can ordy be integrated 
when the dependence of temperature on height is known. For the 
present purpose it is su£B.oient to consider the case of constant tem- 
perature, which at once gives the integrated relation 


r 


-1 


3 (l+a)i';j'„fev£i2/« I „ 1 

2 m ^ 


(128) 


where is a constant of integration. A combination of (127) and 
(128) next gives the dependence of pressure on height: 

16 ttcvAv / IcT 

^ “ T (T+^U£i2(z+Zo)/ ■ 

The constant Zq has the significance of a ‘homogeneous height \ 
Milne finds for the value 1,800 km. for the solar chromosphere, on 
the assumption that 2=0 corresponds to the place where the 
specific intensity of the radiation in the combined H and K lines 
corresponds to the effective temperature of the sun according to the 
laws of thermal radiation. 


Milne has refined the theory in various directions by taldng 
account of the multiplicity of the H and K lines and the presence 
of the infra-red triplet ID ->■ IP. He has also developed a theory of 
the velocity-distribution of the atoms which results from the absorp- 
tion and emission processes in the H and K lines. According to his 
results the residual intensities in the H and K lines should stand in 
the same ratio as the corresponding weights. 

We have seen earlier that the intensity-distribution within the 
Ca+ lines is of the same type as for other lines in the solar spectrum. 
From the point of view of Milne’s theory this must be considered a 


very remarkable thing, since the genesis of these lines differs radically 
from those of other lines. The residual intensity is to a first approxi- 


mation given by 



(129) 


and is thus solely determined by the Finstein P-coefficient and 
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gravity. According to calculations of Zwaanf it seems that the 
relation is not far from being true, although there are divergences 
in detail. It would be surprising, however, if these quantities could 
be adjusted in such a manner that the residual intensities of these 
lines should not differ essentially from those of other lines. This 
point may probably be cleared up without shifting the ground too 
much. For instance, we have assumed the calcium chromosphere to 
consist of Call atoms only. This cannot well correspond to facts, and 
the atomic mass M is therefore an average value depending upon the 
degree of ionization and the electronic mass. It may therefore be 
possible to interpret relation (129) by saying that the ratio 
will adjust itself to correspond to the residual intensity which is 
normal for average absorption lines. 

There is next the question of the stability of the chromosphere to 
be considered. The above calculations are based on a quite special 
state, in which the density-distribution is intimately dependent on 
the radiative flux. In fact, if the flux suddenly should fall essentially 
below the value demanded by (129), the chromosphere would 
suddenly contract and would merge with the ordinary reversing 
layer. Even when admitting the formal possibility of a state in 
which the equilibrium is maintained by radiation pressure, legi- 
timate doubts may bo entertained about its possible realization in 
nature. 

These objections may bo met, partially at least, by a considera- 
tion of the excitation processes which take place in the chromo- 
sphere. Wlien su])ernumorary atoms in the chromosphere fall down 
towards the photospliere they will acquire a liigher temperature, and 
lionco become more transparent to the radiation in the region of the 
H and K lines, so that more radiation will l)e poured into the chromo- 
S[)}ioro at tlio base, and the upi)cr ])art will cxperienco a stronger 
light pressure. If the optical thickness of the layer is too small, the 
opposite process will take place, so that tlio limiting case considered 
may bo a natural state of oc|uilibrium. The ionization processes work 
in the same direction as the excitation processes. 

The density found by Mil no at the base of the ebromosphore 
(10® Ca^- ions per cm.®) is so low that there must bo jirescnt a much 
greater density of free electrons in order to prevent calcium from 
suffering a strong second-stage ionization. It was suggested by McCrca J 

t DiBacrtaiion, Utrocht, 1020. { Atonihli/ Not. 89 (1028), 483. 

3505. ID 


N n 
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that these electrons were obtained by ionization of hydrogen, which 
is present in much greater quantities than calcium. 

An alternate form of MUne’s theory has been studied by J. Woltjer, 
Jr.,t who assumed the calcium chromosphere to have a slow outward 
drift, light pressure being assumed to be stronger than gravitation. 
That a certain fraction of the Ca+ atoms are likely to suffer large 
outward accelerations was early realized by Milne.J If an atom, 
for example, acquires an outward velocity so large that it absorbs 
outside the absorption line proper, it will become exposed to the full 
photospherio radiation. According to Milne’s calculations the limit- 
ing velocity which an atom may acquire in this way is of the order 
of 1,600 km. seo.~^ 

Milne’s theory of light pressure has been further developed by 
Chandrasekhar, II who considered the case when the photospherio 
flux varies periodically along the solar strrface, and who also took 
account of the darkening towards the hmb. In this way it was 
possible in a rough way to obtain some indication of the influence of a 
non-uniformly illuminated photosphere on a chromosphere supported 
by light pressure. As was to be expected, the result seems to be that 
a stable chromosphere is atiU a possibility, while at the same time the 
departures from a steady state encountered in the theory provide a 
formal possibility of bringing such sporadic phenomena as the genera- 
tion of prominences within the realm of the theory. 

101. A Chromosphere supported by the Emission of Cor- 
puscular Rays 

As emphasized before, it is difficult to believe that the solar chromo- 
sphere, apart from calcium, is supported directly by light pressure. 
Indirectly it may play some part, however, by producing swift 
particles, which in their outward course collide with gases not affected 
by light pressure. In this way the momentum imparted by light 
pressure may be transferred to atoms which are insensitive to light 
pressure themselves. If the light pressure on some selected gas is 
sufficiently strong, and the density in the envelope not too small, 
light pressure on calcium, for example, might entail a considerable 
distension also of inert gases like hydrogen. This is already sufficient 
reason for an investigation of the dragging effect of swift particles 

t BuU. Aatron. Inst. Netherlands, 167, 180, 182, 213, and 262. Also Nature, 129 
(1932), 680. 

t Monthly Nat. 86 (1926), 469. 


II Ibid. 94 (1933), 14; 94 (1934), 726. 
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emitted from the photosphere of a star exerted on inert gases in the 
atmosphere. 

However, it is surely premature as yet to assert that we know 
enough about the stars to assert that light pressure is the only agency 
which can lead to the expulsion of particles. I think it is fair to say 
that the evidence of solar observations, taken as a whole, is against 
this idea, and to such a degree that it fully justifies an attempt at the 
development of a non-committal formal analysis of the solar pheno- 
mena from a wider point of view. For this reason we shall also con- 
sider briefly the main points of a theory in which an envelope is 
kept distended by the emission of corpuscular rays, which was first 
developed by the author, f The conditions in the envelope will turn 
out rather differently according as the emitted corpuscles are sup- 
posed to be electrically neutral or charged. If the escaping corpuscles 
are electrically neutral, conditions are simple enough, since the effect 
for strictly stationary conditions, spherical symmetry, etc., will 
mainly have the character of a diminution in gravity. It is there- 
fore evidently possible to represent any envelope in tliis way. 

Conditions are more involved when the escaping particles are 
negatively charged, and this case we shall treat at greater length. 
For this purpose we select as a typical model of such an envelope 
one consisting of two elements A and B say, of different atomic 
weight, say m and M, A being singly ionized throughout, while 
B is electrically neutral. 

We denote the number of atoms A and B per unit volume by 
and nj^ respectively, and the corresponding number of free electrons 
by Wo consider throughout a stationary state of the envelope in 
whicli neutral atoms and free electrons remain in hydrostatic equili- 
brium, while the positive atoms perform a diffusive outward motion, 
so as to comx^ensato the steady loss of negative partieles expelled by 
non-thcrmal agencies. Wo miglit, of course, also have been con- 
sidering the opi)OHito case when the non-thormally expelled particles 
were positive. This would lead to an entirely different theory, in 
wliich ionized elements cxi^ericnced no lifting force. 

The number of i)Ositivo i)articlcs generated (and expelled) in conse- 
quence of the loss of negative electricity may bo written in the form 

div(yt^V) “ c (13fl) 

•f Odo Vniv. obft. 5 {IC;);}). CT. iiIho ,1. VVoKjor, ,fr., Nature, 129 fiHC. 
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per unit volume, where e is a positive quantity, which we need not 
specify any further for the moment, while V is the velocity of the 
positive ions. 

Denoting the electric potential by the Poisson equation for this 
potential assumes the form 


= — 4Tre(TO^— »e). 

The outward drift of the ions will be resisted by collisions with 
free electrons and neutral matter. We represent this resistance by 

-M+n,q)n^Y 


per unit volume, Q and q being coefficients proportional to the cross- 
section for collision of the neutral atoms and free electrons respec- 
tively, which may be derived by gas kinetic considerations.f In 
general q will be very small in comparison with Q. 

The resistance experienced by the positive particles must result 
in an equally large lifting force on electrons and neutral atoms of 
magnitudes qn^rijY and QnsnjY 


respectively. The lifting force of the primary electrons has been 
neglected, because very fast electrons are known to lose less energy 
per unit length of path than slow ones, about in the ratio of the in- 
verse first power of the velocity. 

We may now write down the hydrod3mamic equations of the pro- 
blem. The equation of motion of the positive particles will be 

eVl/^)--(Q9^J3 == 0; 

for the neutral particles: 

== 0 ; ( 131 ) 

and for the electrons: 


Here _po, and fig denote the partial pressures of ions, neutralatoms, 
and free electrons respectively: 


— = ^ ^ = hT. 

71 Tljg Tig 

Differentiation with respect to the radius vector r is denoted by V. 
The mass concentrated in the envelope will be so small that the diver- 
gence of the acceleration of gravity may be neglected. Multiplying 

t Cf. R. L. Roseoiberg, Zeits,f, Astrophys, 8 (1934), 147. 
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equation (131) by hTjpff and taking the divergence, we then find, on 
using (130), the following equation for the determination of^)o: 

div(y Vpo) = Qe. (132) 

This equation brings out the lifting effect on the neutral particles 
in an interesting way. The right-hand term Qe figures in this equation 
as the divergence of a repulsive field of force, acting on electrically 
neutral atoms, and which thus partly neutralizes gravity. Putting 
Q = 0 the equation reduces to the ordinary equation of hydrostatic 
equilibrium. 

The above equation has a simple solution when the state is iso- 
thermal and Qc is proportional to Pq, say 


Qe ^kT 
Po 2 


w. 


where w is a new constant. Tlie solution is then 


_ 4A2(72c^ 

the layers being assumed to be plane parallel, z denoting the height, 
while A and C are integration constants. 

At the base of the enveloi^o {z == 0) tlic pressure gradient must 
conform to the ordinary equation of hydrostatic equilibrium. Tiiia 
condition gives the equation 



which gives one relation between the integration constants. As a 
second relation we may use a definite value of the pressure at the 
base, say which then gives 


^0 = 


4C?aA2 


Solving for C and A we now find 


and 


Mg If wP,m'^\ 

/c3W\ } 


These expressions show how the vertical structure of the atmosphere 
changes with increasing electrification. Por w = 0 the atmosphere 
oxliibits tlic usual exponential docreaHc of pressure. Wlion w incroasos, 
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the pressure gradient decreases, and when w has reached the l imiting 
value the exponent vanishes, and the pressure becomes 

distributed according to a simple power law. Performing the passage 
to the limit in the expression of po one finds 

i>o = (2o = 2]cTjMg). 

The constant Zq gives the homogeneous height of the envelope. 
Calculating this height when A differs from zero we find 


_ 1 I* j _ 2 2]cT 1 

pj i>o * ^^p^ - 

0 

This equation shows how the homogeneous height increases fi?om 
TcTjMg in case of no electrification (w = 0) to twice this value when 
w = a®. 

Prom the above solution it is possible to buUd up a composite 
solution corresponding to a discrete set of values of w. Thus when the 
generation of positive ions is concentrated in a thin layer at the base 
of the atmosphere, the pressure is easily foimd to be given by 

M^+QKalr 

Po = Ae = const.). 


Here is the gravitational potential energy of an atom, r is the 
distance to the centre, and K a constant in the equation of continuity 


of positive ions 


rhij,V = K. 


For sufficiently small values of QK this gives an ordinary ex- 
ponential decrease of pressure with height, in the limit when QKjr^ 
is equal to the gravitational acceleration the pressure is uniform, 
and for still greater values of the constant the pressure will increase 
with height. This only means that for larger values of the constant 
the gas will no longer remain in hydrostatic equilibrium, but will 
acquire an outward velocity and become expelled from the star. 


102. Influence of Magnetic Fields 

The study of the corona during the last century has revealed that 
at times of minimum solar activity its long streamers show a remark- 
able flattening towards the solar equator. This feature can scarcely 
be interpreted otherwise than as a direct effect of magnetic fields. 

From the work of Hale mentioned earlier (§ 76) it is known that 
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“the sun is Buxrotinded by a general magnetic field of axial symmetry, 
the axis being nearly parallel to the axis of rotation Observations 
indicated, however, that the mtensity of this field decreased rapidly 
outwards m the solar atmosphere, and it may be premature to assert 
that it IS this field which extends mto the outer corona, and influences 
the direction of the coronal streamers 

Por magnetism to play any part in the motion of a gas it is first of 
n»ll necessary that the gas is ionized and already in motion. The 
presence of a magnetic field may then alter the distribution of density 
considerably, as was pomted out by Cowhng,t m connexion with 
solar theories The case considered by Cowhng was preferably that 
of a rotating star, but similar effects are also met with m the case 
of radial expansions 

Consider the simple example of a star with an axially symmetrical 
ruagnetic field, charged up to a certain electrical potential, and sur- 
rounded by an envelope of slowly varying density Consider the motion 
of an electric particle m these crossed electric and magnetic fields, 
account bemg taken of the deceleration by the gases in the envelope 
Let — /cV be the resistance due to colhsions of the particle, and 
assume the motion to bo so nearly umform that the acceleration term 
plays no pait beside the forces Lot E and H denote the eleotrio 
and magnetic field intensities, and e the charge of the particle The 
equation of motion is then 

/cV=:eE+-VxH (133) 

c 

The solution of tins equation has tlio foim 

V = AE+/xExH+i^H, 

wlieic A, fi, and v arc constants, which may bo dotcimined by mtro- 
clucing this oxpicHsion into the equation of motion We then find first 

V = -E+A-ExH-l-^-(ExH)xH 

K KC KC 

■Rut by oidinary vector theory 

(ExH)xH= (E H)H-H2 E, 

in consequonco of which the above expression of V Ix'comos 

V= fl-^i-H2l-E+A-ExH+)a-(E H)H 

\ C ) K KC KC 


1 Monthly Not 90 ( 1920 ), 140 
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Comparing this expression of V witli the one first given (133), we 
find at once 



V _ e//c 


This solution shows how the velocity of the electron is composed 
of three components, which we have denoted by AE, pH, and /xEx H 
respectively. The first component represents a radial motion, which 
we assume to be directed outwards. The second component, vH, 
represents a tendency of the particle to move along the magnetic 
lines of force. Assuming E to be directed radially, and H to corre- 
spond to the field of an elementary magnet, the coefficient p of this 
component wiU be positive in one hemisphere and negative in the 
other, and thus represents in both oases a tendency of the path to 
bend towards the magnetic equator. That the tendency is towards 
the equator and not away fi:om it is ensured by the fact that (EH) is 
positive in the hemisphere where the magnetic field intensity is 
directed towards the equator. If eE were directed inwards, the paths 
would concentrate near the poles. This would correspond to an influx 
of particles from without. 

The stream lines of these two components thus show the same 
general features as the long coronal streamers during sun-spot 
inirdmtim. 

The third component /aE X H is directed perpendicularly to the 
meridian planes. As it preserves the same sign throughout it repre- 
sents a tendency for the stream lines to spiral round the sun. Whether 
a tendency of this kind is present or not in the coronal streamers is 
not easy to say, because of the difficulties introduced by the projec- 
tion of the three-dimensional curve system into a plane. 

Consider next how the magnetic force may influence the quasi- 
static state of a chromosphere consisting of an ionized gas. The 
neutral component may be neglected in this connexion. We allow 
for a slight difference in velocity of rotation of ions and elec- 
trons, and write the equations of motion of ions and electrons 
separately, as 


lVp-(mg-eV,/,+^VxHhn,q(V-V,) = 0 , 
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Adding these equations we find 

lyp+lvi,,+^(V,-V)xH+(9»^-»,)g(V,-V)-mg = 0. (134) 
»8 c 

Since the gas must be electrically neutral, practically, we may write 

11 2 

n^r-^ng and — Vp-I — — Vp, 

nj, tig nj^ 

and equation (134) becomes 

iv„ = |g-±(V.-V)xH. 

In the equatorial regions, where H is sensibly perpendicular to V, it 
is thus possible by a suitable choice of relative velocity Vg— V to 
make the pressure gradient vanish, or even reverse its sign. This 
means that the magnetic force may support an extensive equatorial 
ring of matter by postulating a suitable relative velocity of positive 
and negative particles. But this is only strictly true when the relative 
motion reduces to a simple rotation. 

In the discussion of solar magnetic fields (§ 76) it was shown that 
the observations demand such a current system to bo present in the 
lower atmospheric strata, and it is of interest to ask what mechanical 
effects this current may have. 

We write then for the current density 


to a sufficient approximation (cf. § 76), JI' denoting tlic liorizontal 
component of H, which is supposed situated in tlio meridian plane. 
Introducing this value of J in the equation of liy drostatic equilibrium 
it assumes the form, p denoting now the total pressure, 


dp 

dr 


~P9- 


^ ^ 7/^3 

Stt dr 


Integrating from a lower level 1 to a higher level 2 wo find 




an equation first given by Ferraro. f Hero is the mass per cm.^ in 
a vertical column extending from level 1 to level 2. 

As was noted by Ferraro, these equations can bo used to draw 


3606.15 


t Monthly Not, 95 (1035), 280. 
0 o 
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interestiiig conclusions "with regard to the minimu m density and 
mi niTmim . mass per cm.^ above the photosphere. The imnimuni 
density consistent with a decrease of pressure with height is evidently 

^ 1 

^ Sttj dr * 

and the minimum mass per cm.^ of the photosphere is 


M = — 


Hp being the value of J?' in the photosphere. In the equatorial region 
H!p must be of the order 150 gauss (§ 76). Using this value and assum- 
ing an average molecular weight of L6 we find the total number of 
atoms above the photosphere to be 


N > 1-4.1022. 

The m i nim um density in the reversing layer is more difficult to 
evaluate. But assuming an exponential drop of it appears that the 
m i nim um density at the bottom of the reversing layer is of the order 
10”® gm./cm.® Ferraro obtained a value 9 times smaller, owing to his 
using a value = 50 gauss. It appears, therefore, that magnetic 
fields should probably be taken into account also when considering 
the vertical distribution of matter in the solar atmosphere. 


103. Kiepenheuer’s Theory of the Corona 

Quite recently Kiepenheuerf has suggested a new theory of tho 
corona, which is intrinsically different from all those mentioned 
previo\isly, although it bears resemblance to some of them. Although 
it appears a little premature as yet to take a definite stand as regards 
its intrinsic value, it contains so many interesting possibilities that 
it should be mentioned here. 

Kiepenheuer does not postulate a permanent magnetic field in the 
corona, in which the electrical particles emitted from the sun are 
moving. On the contrary, he assumes the permanent solar magnetic 
field to be very nearly perfectly screened off quite close to the solar 
surface. However, when an ionized cloud of gas passes rapidly through 
such a strongly inhomogeneous field, the cloud must become electric- 
ally polarized. But outside the solar atmosphere there is no longer 
any agency tending to maintain this polarization against the mutual 
electric attraction of the free particles. The return of the cloud to 

t Z&U8,f. Aairophya, 10 (1936), 260. 
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an electrically neutral state is, however, necessarily accompanied by 
the generation of a magnetic field, and this field will last as long as 
there exists a residual polarization of the cloud. 

The point made by Kiepenheuer is that if the dimensions of the 
cloud are sufficiently large, and of the order to be postulated for 
solar clouds, several hours will be required for a cloud, once polarized, 
to return to its electrically normal state. This means that it will be 
magnetic during the whole time of its transit through the corona. 
Since all clouds must be polarized in the same sense, they will exert 
a magnetic attractive force on one another, and it is to this magnetic 
interaction Kiepenlieuer appeals in order to explain the equatorial 
preference of the long streamers during minimum solar activity. 

It is a strong point of this theory that it gives a natural explana- 
tion of the difference in form between the maximum and minimum 
types of the corona. It is, namely, natural to suppose that the velocity 
of expulsion of the clouds during the time of low activity will be 
smaller than in times of maximum activity. The magnetic forces 
might therefore have more chance to act on the cloud in the former 
than in the latter case. The trajectories calculated by Kiepenheuer 
from his theory for different values of the velocity of expulsion 
reproduce very suggestively the elKiraeieristio maximum and mini- 
mum forms of the corona. 



XX 

STAES WITH EXTENSIVE! ICNVKLOPKK 
104. Envelopes of Giant Stars 

Thebe is reason to believe that the dovt^Iopment. of mjveloprx* 
analogous to the solar chromosphere and corona Is juor<‘ 
in giant stars than in dwarfs. This is rovt'ahsl in vurioiiH way*. 
Since caleimn has been recognized as a iypitiiilly chronioMphprie 
element, it is suggestive to find that the calcium liiu'.s h1jo%v a chiMiac' 
teristic strengthening with increasing IuininoHi<..y. 'riuM iiu'iH'nttrtl 
absorption is to be expected on any chromosphci'ic tlx'ory, iiml ia. 
in particular, accounted for by assuming the calcium chronumplim* 
to be supported by light pressure. This follows irom tlu* ndaticm 
found for the average flux of radiation in the lint's, which wus fouri«l 
to be proportional to the acceleration of gravii.y. 

^ere are also other elements whose ahsorjititm lint's hclmv** in 
sue a way as to suggest that the absorption takt's jthtet' in ti i-t'nuotfik 

enve ope rather than in the atmosphere proiior, wht'rt' iht* umjority 

° ongmate. In some stars it is found iJmt nltlmugh tlir- 

majOT y o the lines are widened in such a way as to suggest a raitiii 

tLn ° quite narrow, Tlu'stt laUcr nmy 

levels in a quiescent and ttunious ciivt'kiis- 

mention 7 T ^ It m nlnn fair to 

been interDi-fit^^ ^ connexion. The spectrum of this star hi«j» 
byanex^ndinff assuming tho star to ht> staTt.tmdt'tl 

tion lines ofFeH Till ? responsible for imm.w alisttrp- 

An ®to., m tho spectrum. 

the spectrum ^ bypothosis W'ouhi he to study 

the ending of the ech^^ If during tho he'ginning or 

ecUpsing star a diffuL giant of 

latter might produce n^ow n oliromo.s})h<'r(' of tho 

theforS. ^ absorption lines in the «p<>(d,rum of 


Aur in the Li^th: shown by tlio {'(dijiso of 

5 supergiant and the secondary component is a 

ary a ^2 star. Tho olomcnts of the 


t Aatnph^a. J. 77 (1932), qq 
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system are, aooording to Hopmaim, 

i ?5 = 2’4Q; Oj 5 = 7.10®km.; Jfg = 12 O; = 0‘9 gm./om.“®; 

B^ = 3550; a^= 3.10®km.; ^^^ = 28 0; 0‘8.10“®gm./om.-*. 

The period is 973^. The B 2 star went into eclipse on August 24, and 
came out again about October 2, While the time from outer to inner 
contact of the stars is only about 0*86^ it was found on spectrograms 



Fjo, 31 . Tlui y of iho Cti •* K lino tW3 a function of phase after oinorgonco from 

total oclipso in ? Aur (J3eer, Monthly Not, 95). AbsciBsa is the time after ending oE 
tile oclijiHO in <luyH. Ordinat^is give tlio intonwity in arbitrary units, 

obtained at tho Cambridge Solar Physics Observatory that sliarp 
II and K lines persisted in the si^ectrum of tho B star about a whole 
week after tho end of the main cclipscb I'hese lines are obviously due 
to absorption in a very extended calcium envelope surrounding the 
supergiant K 5 star.’l' 

Tho behaviour of tho hydrogen lines in stellar spectra suggests 
similar conclusions. In fact, tho hydrogen lines are also strengthened 
in absorption with increasing luminosity in late-type stars. It is, on 

t Cf. A. Boor, Monthly Not. 95 (11)34), 31, and also William H. Chriutic mid O. C. 
Wilnon, Aslrophya. J. 81 (1935), 213. 
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the whole, very remarkable that these lines show tip at all in stars 
of so low effective temperatme as, say, Betelgeuse or Antares; but 
there is scarcely a single late“t 3 ^e giant known which does not 
betray the presence of hydrogen lines. In late-type dwarfs the lines 
are either very weak or wholly absent. 

It would probably be too much to say that hydrogen is a chromo- 
spheric element in the sun as far as the absorption lines are con- 
cerned. When we nevertheless feel inclined to attribute the strength- 
ening of the lines with increasing luminosity to the development of 
an envelope, it is because it is not possible to explain the great 
strength of these lines in late-t37pe spectra on the basis of the 
thermodynamic theory of the atmospheres, whicli ordinarily works 
well for most elements, as was shown earlier in this book. 

105. Bright-line Stars 

This impression is further strengthened when passing on to the 
behaviour of the hydrogen lines in early -type stars. In many cases 
the hydrogen lines are here found to be reversed into emission lines. 
This is an indication that the envelope has outgrown the star to such 
an extent that the selective emission from the envelope has become 
comparable in strength with the emission from the photosphere of the 
star in the corresponding spectral regions. 

The followiag table, given by R. H. Curtiss, f shows the frequency 
of bright-line stars among early types. The bright lines belong for 


Table 9 


Class 

No. of H.D. 
Catalogue 
stars 

Emission- 
line stars 

Ratio 

0 6-0 9 

1 66 

7 

1:8 

BO-B 6 

1,996 

136 

1:16 

B8 

1,604 

13 

1: 123 

BQ 

2,762 

3 

1:917 

AO 

6,320 

1 

1 : 6,320 


the most part to hydrogen. But other elements also occasionally 
appear in emission. This is the case of He I and He H, Fe I and Fe II, 
and some other metals. The bright hydrogen lines in B spectra are 
usually superposed on wide and shallow absorption lines, indicating 
a rapid rotation of the stars. They are of three t 3 ^es. Either the 


t J- Hoy, Aatron, Soc. Canada^ 20 (1926), 23. 
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emission is in a single, fairly narrow line at the centre of the under- 
lying absorption line. Or the emission line is double, symmetrically 
centred with respect to the underlying absorption. These are the 
typical forms of hydrogen lines in B spectra. The third type is 
exemplified by the star P Cyg, where the absorption is found on the 
violet side of the emission lines, indicating a relation to novae. 



Fj(I. 112. Typiciil profilc'H oF bright liiioH in li Hpnctra (Morrill, llunumoii, iiiul 
Burwoll, AfilrophyH. */, 61). ^I’ypoH A and Ji iiro typicnil For l)riglii.-Iiiio /? hUu’M, 1.1io 
bright lino I)oing HuporpoHod on a vory broad and hIuiIIow ahrtorption lino. 'I’ypo C\ on 
i.Iio othor Jiand, m typical For Htarw of th(^ I* (!yg typo, which aro olowdy rolatixl U) 
novao. 

TIic widths of the orniHsion linoH incrcaHC with iiicroasing wav(5- 
length. Jl. H. (hutissf gave the following formula for this relation; 

AA =- ()d)()()r)2H(A— ;h270)(//p~2-01) 

Units arc angstroms, and //^ stands for the widtii of //p, dofinod as 
the distance between t-Iu^ sUn^jicst outer gradients. 

The intensity of tlu’! (central emission lines decreasos ra[)id]y with 
increasing order of tlio lino. It is hy far tlio strongest for //^. 
liiglior members of i.ho Ihilmer series ap])ear usually like normal 
absorption linos, occasionally with bright Ixa’dors. 

1 Pub, (Jnir. Oba. Mic/n'(piUt 3 (1023), 1. 
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There is a general tendency for the lines to be variable in some wa 
or other. In binaries like /3 Lyr or o Per the variations of the brigt 
lines have the same period as the revolution of the stars. An interesi 
ing case of periodicity was discovered by Merrill, f where the viole 
component of the emission varied periodically, while the red com 
ponent remained unaltered. (Other lines were not investigated.) 

The variations are mostly aperiodic in character. The bright hna 
in Pleione disappeared some years ago, and similarly in jj, Cen anc 
p- Oyg. In the latter star the bright lines were present in 1896, thej 
were definitely absent in 1912 and 1918, just barely visible in 1920. 
and definitely present in 1927. J 

In some stars the emission lines exhibit a very complicated fine 
structure. In the stars y Gas, jS Lyr, and v Sgr the wings of the broad 
absorption lines are split up into components, symmetrically spaced 
about a central frequency. The scale of the pattern is the same 
for all hydrogen lines when measured in terms of a hypothetical 
Doppler velooity.il 

Passing on to stars of earlier classes, the emission lines change 
considerably in character. The duplicity, so characteristic of the 
lines in B spectra, disappears. In 0 stars the lines are without 
particular peculiarities. Besides hydrogen here also He I and Hell 
lines appear in emission. In fact the lines of ionized helium were 
foxmd for the first time in the 0 star ^ Puppis by E. Pickering (1890). 

In WB, stars (Wolf-Rayet stars) the emission lines widen out into 
broad bands, many angstroms in width, which only recently were 
recognized as being due to true atomic lines. Besides hydrogen a 
number of other elements are represented, ft first of all He, 0, N, O, 
Al, Si, S, and SilH, all in high stages of excitation. The lines show 
a peculiar structure. Some of them show flat tops with steep slopes, 
but profiles of that form are not the rule. Usually the profiles are 
rounded, unsymmetrioal, and occasionally with a central reversal. 

The next link in the chain is provided by the novae, where the lines 
of hydrogen and also other elements are broadened to widths which 
measured in Doppler velocity may amount to more than three 
thousand kilometres per second. 

t Phya. Rev. 25 (1925), 717. 

t R. H. Curtiss, Monthly Not. 88 (1928), 206. 

II Gf. J. S. Plaskett, ibid. 87 (1926), 31; Pub. Pom. Aairophys. Oba. Victoria, 4 
(1927), No. 4; and also B. H. Curtiaa, Monthly Not. 88 (1928), 203. 

tt Cf. C. H. Fayns, ZeUa.J. Aatrophys. 7 (1933), 1. 
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That in all these cases it is a question of different stages in the 
formation of tenuous envelopes round the stars is clearly shown by 
the association of 5, 0, and WR stars with planetary and diffuse 
nebulae, and also the fact that novae in the latest stages are sur- 
rounded by diffuse nebulosities. 

106. Rotation Hypothesis for Be Stars 
It was first pointed out by 0. Struvef that the absorption lines in 
Be stars are of the type which indicates rapid rotation of the star. 
When the emission lines are double and the components widely 
spaced, the absorption lines are especially broad and shallow. When 
the emission is in a single line, the absorption is more of the usual 
type. Struve suggested therefore that the formation of the envelope 
round the Be stars, in which the bright lines originate, is brought 
about or very much facilitated, by a rapid rotation of the star. 

The duplicity of the bright emission components suggests that the 
lines originate in a rotating gaseous shell or ring. The violet com- 
ponent is then supposed to be produced in the part of the shell 
advancing towards the cartli, while the rod component originates 
in the recoding part of the shell. This idea of a rotathig gaseous 
ring is not per se so improbable as it may look at first sight. We 
have seen in a preceding section (§ 101) that magnetic forces may 
liavo a strong tendency to sui)port ionized gases in the magnetic 
equatorial plane, but much loss in the vicinity of the poles. And 
JeansJ lias shown that rotating rings of gas under the inlluence of 
light ju'esHuro and centrifugal force aro in a certain sense possible 
configuratioiiH. This side of the question may thorofore be left aside 
provisionally, and tlio ohseiwatious analysed in a formal way, in 
order to sec if a rotating ring or shell may 1)0 made to fit the facts. 

Jn the section on rotating stars it was shown that a closed shell of 
uniform emissivity will give Hat, dish-shaped emission lines without 
eeutral depi’('ssi()ns, Ifovvcwor, a detaelied shell would rather appear 
brightened towards the linih. An illustratioji t)f such an intensity 
distribution is obtained by using the ordinary formulae for the 
intensity distribution over a shHIar disk, but witli a negative eo- 
elfieiont of darkening towards the limb, say. The siin])lificd 
solution for rotationally broadened ])rc)liles given on p. 205 then 

|- AHtroiihijs. J , l?t (lUiN), 1)1. (‘f. nlsn ninl S(i'nv<s ihiO, 75 (I1)J)2), lOI. 

j: Mimihly Nut, 83 (11)23), IS). 
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asBumes the following form 

0 (.) = [, = 

where a is now the radius of the envelope and W its angular velocity. 
For *0 ^ 2 /( 7 r — 2 ) this prolSle will show two maxima near rj = 2^/77. 
The solution for a narrow equatorial ring, on the other hand, will 
be nearly linear in 17, and will therefore have the intensity maxima 
at the edges of the profile (77 = 0), 

A central depression of the profile will also arise from the fact 
that the star screens off some light from the back side of the 
luminous shell or ring. This effect will obviously be most important 
for ring-formed envelopes. 

For the ‘occultation effect’ to be fully developed the inclination of 
the plane of the ring to the tangent plane of the sky must be near 
to 90 °. For decreasing inclmations, the star will eclipse less and less 
of the ring, which means that the central depression must tend to 
fill out. This is fairly well in accordance with observation, and 
indicates that this effect may be of importance. 

. But there are other points where the simple rotation hypothesis 
seems to fail. Thus Gerasimoviof has pointed out that the observed 
increase in the iutensity on passing from narrow to broad emission 
hnest goes against the idea of a rotating ring. In fact the width of 
the line should be a simple function of the molination of the ring, 
and there is no loop-hole for a systematic dependence of intensity 
on inclination, apart from what is due to the screening of the star. 

The perfect symmetry of the emission profile demanded by the 
rotation hypothesis is another weak point, which at once leaves the 
P Cygni stars out of the problem. 

The rotation hypothesis in the rather restricted form formulated by 
Struve may perhaps need reconsideration also in other respects, as 
he considered the rotating ring to be the product of a rotational 
breaking up of the star in the sense of Jeans’s theory. But even if 
the special model of a rotating ring should have to be dropped, the 
idea may still prove correct that the formation of bright lines in 
B stars is influenced, and facilitated, by a rapid rotation of the 
stars. 

As an alternative Gerasimovic suggested that Struve’s rotation 

t Monthly Not 94 (1934), 737. 
t Merrill, Pnh. Ast/ron, Soc. Pacific, 45 (1933), 49. 
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h3^othesis should be restricted to Be stars with nebulous lines, and 
he suggested that in Be stars with sharp emission lines the most 
important feature is an expansion of the envelope, the gases being 
repelled from the star by radiation pressure. Gerasimovic could show, 
by a revision of earlier calculations by Johnson, f that in the tempera- 
ture range of the Be stars radiation pressure on hydrogen might well 
counterbalance gravity. 

Although the calculations of Gerasimovic on the expansion of a 
Be envelope as a consequence of light pressure did not lead to results 
which could be immediately interpreted in terms of observations, it 
seems to the present author that this mode of approach is likely to 
become more fruitful in the future. The further step of considering 
the Be emission as a magnified form of the emission from the solar 
chromosphere and the corona seems natural. In both cases there 
is ground for believing that rotation (through the generation of a 
magnetic field), radiation pressure, and other repulsive forces may 
come into play, and an attack on the problem from the point of view 
of the identity in nature of the two phenomena would seem to be a 
fruitful field of work. 

107. Expanding Envelopes. WR Stars and Novae 

Passing on to WR stars and novae conditions become clearer, as 
there is scarcely any doubt that tixe profiles of the emission lines in 
this case must bo interpreted in terms of a preponderant outward 
motion of an extensive gaseous cloud enveloping the star. It may 
still bo true that a rotation of the star plays a part in bringing about 
and maintaining the outflow. But there is little chance of proving 
such a proposition from the spectrum, where the widths of the 
emission lines correspond to Doppler velocities from 500 km. /sec. 
for WR stars and up to 3,000 km. /sec. for novae. That rotational 
velocities of this order should bo found in stars is wellnigh 
impossible. 

The first author who seriously suggested that the width of emission 
lines in the spectra of WR stars and novae reveals the existence of 
envelopes expanding with a prodigious velocity was Beals, J who 
thought that the envelope was expanding under the influence of 
radiation pressure. However, a simple uniform expansion cannot 

t Monthly Not. 85 (1025), Sill, and 86 (1020), 300. 

t Pop. Aatron. 37 (1020), Cyll; Monthly Not. 90 (1030), 202. 
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explain the many irregular profiles observed in bands of novae, and 
Genardf suggested that the observations rather indicate a series of 
violent eruptions from the surface. These two points of view are not 
mutually exclusive, the latter appearing as a kind of refined edition 
of the former, as far as kmematios is concerned. 

In developing a formal theory of expanding envelopes it is natural 
to begin with the point of view of Beals, and consider a spherically 
symmetrical envelope, in which the velocity is directed radially and 
is a function of the radius vector r to the centre only. Preliminary 
work in this field has been done by GerasimovicJ and Chandra- 
sekhar. || The first attempt at such a theory was, however, given 
much earlier by Carroll, ff 

Consider then a star surrounded by a spherically symmetrical 
expanding envelope. The state is taken to be stationary, which 
answers well to conditions mWR stars, but is a poorer approximation 
in the case of novae. 

Consider a volume element dv in the form of a ring round the fine 
joining the observer and the centre of the star, the direction to the 
centre forming an angle d with the line of sight. This volume element 
is then _ 2^2 (fo- gin 0 dd. 


The radiation of rest-firequency vq emitted fi^om this element in the 
direction of the observer will have the apparent fi:equency 

where u is the radial velocity in the line of sight, positive in the 
direction towards the observer, so that 

u == P cos 6. 

Let us, in the expression of the volume element, perform a trans- 
formation of coordinates from r,0 to r,v. The Jacobian of this 
transformation is ^ 

dv v^Veixid^ 

and the expression of the volume element becomes 


, 2'jTcr^drj 
dv = 

^0 y 

Let p' denote the emissivity of matter for radiation of natural 
frequency vq. The emission from the given volume element is then 


t Monthly Not. 92 (1932), 396. 
11 Ibid. 94 (1934), 622. 


t Ibid. 94 (1934). 737. 
ft Ibid. 88 (1928), 648. 
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p^dv and the total emission in the frequency interval dv is obtained by 
integrating this expression over those parts of the envelope which 
contribute to this emission in the direction of the observer. The 
question of the limits of integration requires some care. We therefore 
leave these limits arbitrary for the moment. Neglecting reabsorption 
we may then write for the observed intensity per unit frequency 

2nc C ,r^dr 

Ip Ip. 


The problem in hand is thus reduced to the evaluation of this 
integral for different assumptions with regard to V and p\ 



-<)00o -3000 -ZOOO -1000 0 1000 2000 3000 4000 

velocity km. sccJ 

h’la. 33. Typical flat-ioppod profiles of emission linos in WR stars 
(Boals, Monthly Not. 91). 

108. Envelope expanding with Constant V. 

In so far as the dimensions of the star arc negligible in comparison 
with the (limonsions of the luminous onvcloj^c, the integral is just a 
constant, and the intensity per unit frequency range is also a constant 
within the limits zi , 

Tliis holds independently of the functional form of p'. The omission 
lino is then drawn out into a band of width Au ^ 2i/q VjCy and with 
uniform intensity inside these limits. The profile is of the so-called 
flat-to])ped form. A few pure cases of this sort are known, but flat- 
topped profiles are exceptions and not the rule. 

When the star is not negligible in dimensions compared with the 
envelope, the red wing of the line is rounded off by the so-called 
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‘oooultation efifect’, which simply means that the star screens off the 
light emitted by the part of the envelope which is hidden behind 
the star. Since this part of the envelope is moving away from the 
observer, the occnltation effect will only affect the red wing of the 
line. Instead of the stellar radius a, the lower limit of integration for 
a direction 6 is a/smfl. Let R denote the outer radius of the shell, 
and assume the emissivity to be a constant. Then 

4 = const.(jB3— 


sin 6 beiog a function of v by Doppler’s principle. 

A better approximation may be had by assuming the emissivity 
proportional to mass density, instead of assuming it constant. 
Denote mass density by p as usual. The equation of continuity for 
radial motion is a i q 


which for a stationary state may be written 

prW = iT = const. 

Taking ^ p leads to the intensity formula for the red wing 

=: const.(JB— a/sin 0), 

corresponding to a much more gradual rise in intensity than in the 
former case. This is easily understood, since the emission is now 
more concentrated towards the surface of the star. There is also a 
displacement of the centre of gravity of the line towards the violet, 
since the intensity drops to zero at an angle 6^ given by sin^o = ajR. 

If the luminous part of the envelope forms a detached shell of inner 
radius the intensity remains constant also in the red wing of the 
line until an angle d-i is reached, for which 

sin 6^ = a/R^. 

IVom then on the intensity drops off as before. If the shell is 
sufficiently thick optically, there may occur reabsorption effects. 
As will be shown later (§ 123), these must preferentially be sought 
near the centre of the line, where the line of sight passes the luminous 
shells tangentially, and the optical paths in the shell are a maximum. 
If the Be envelopes are also assumed to belong to the expanding 
fyp®> central depression between the two emission components 
of double emission lines in Be spectra must also be interpreted as a 
reabsorption effect. 

It is also worth noticing that the shell itself will produce absorption 
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lines in the stellar spectrum. The sharp absorption lines on the violet 
edges of emission bands in novae and P Cygni stars are typical 
instances. More doubtful, but still suggestive in this coimexion, is 
the occurrence of very narrow absorption lines in Bne spectra, f 

This rough model of an expanding atmosphere only gives a first 
approximation to the truth, as flat-topped profiles are scarce. 

This, of course, was to be expected. For the moving gases are 
subjected to the influence of the gravitation of the star, which will 
retard their motion, and make the velocity smallest at the greatest 
heights. Or, conversely, it may be that the gases are accelerated 
away from the star, by radiation pressure, for example, or electrical 
forces, in which case the velocity will be the larger, the greater the 
height. As a suitable illustration of these two opposite cases we shall 
consider the theory of the line profile when the atmosphere is 
accelerated outward by an inverse square force, or retarded in its 
outward motion by such a force. 


109. Accelerated Expansion 

Assume the matter to leave the stellar surface with zero velocity, 
and let Vq denote the limiting velocity at infinity. The equation of 
conservation of energy then gives the following expression for the 

V = FoV(l-a/r). 

For the sake of convenience we may assume the emissivity p' to be 
proportional to o' = >4 


whore A and n are constants. This particular choice has the advantage 
of analytic simplicity, as it permits the integration to be carried out. 
From tlic given expression of V we find, in fact, 


Changing the variable from r to F, p dv becomes 


p' dv — 


ArTTC'A 


y”dv. 


from which the integral follows directly. 

The above choice of the emissivity function is also sulficicntly flex- 
ible to represent a detached shell of luminosity. By differentiation 


t Cr. Stnivo and SwingH, Antrojihya. .7. 75 (1932), 170 ot ho(|. 
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it follows that the emissivity has a maximum at 

r=«(l+|). 

This ma x imu m will thus lie outside the star, and have a real impor- 
tance, provided n is positive. The larger n is, the more pronounced 
is the concentration of the luminosity into a shell. The given expres- 
sion is thus also able to give a first approximation to an expanding 
planetary ring nebula. Corresponding results might, of course, also 
be obtained by different analytical expressions of It is only 



34. Theoretical emission-line profiles of an expanding atmosphere. The 
motion is supposed accelerated outward according to the law discussed in the text, 
and the emissivity is assumed to be proportional to (Chandrasekhar, Monthly 

Not. 94). Note the rounded form of the profiles in contrast to the flat-topped profiles, 
which correspond to an expansion with constant F. 


necessary that p'r* is given as an integrable function of V. If it be 
desired, for instance, to study a shell with a more sharply defined 
outer boundary, it is possible to assume the emissivity to have the 
form p> ^ 


where fc is a new constant. In the following, however, we shall be 
concerned with the simple power law only, which was first studied 
by Chandrasekhar, although in an analytically different form. The 
assumed dependence of />' on the velocity need not give rise to any 
objections. In fact in these calculations V stands only for a certain 
function of r, and the separating out in the expression for p' of terms 
in V and terms in r is made only from the point of view of con- 
venience. We assume n to be larger than —1, so as to make the 
integral converge at the stellar surface. The intensity is then 


4 = 




-const. 
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The limits of integration will turn out differently in the two halves 
of the line, owing to the occultation effect. In the violet wing there 
is no question of a screening by the star, and the upper limit of V is 
the limiting velocity Vq, and the lower limit is the radial velocity u, 
which corresponds to the given frequency interval 


tu — o • 



Fia. 35. Profile of an omission lino originating in an expanding atmosphere with a 
doeeloratod motion. The matter is supposed to bo ejected with a constant velocity, 
and the motion to bo sloweil down by gravity. The omissivity has the same func- 
tional form as in Fig. 34. The profile is now soon to approach much more to the 
ideal fiat-topped form. This is duo to the asHiirnod functional form of tlio omissivity, 
osstMitially, which confines the velocity within much more narrow limits, provided 
tiio initial velocity of ejection is milliciontly largo, as is assumed in the computed 
example (Chandrasekhar, Alonthly Not. 94, 522). 

In the red wing of tlio lino the upper limit is still Fq, but the lower 
limit is higlier than u, because sin 0 has the lower limit ajr, corre- 
sponding to the boundary of the ‘shadow cylinder’ of the star. 
Denoting this r by wc have 

or ( 1 -«/rJV( 1 +«/»•«) = 

This equation must i)c solved for ajr^ and the proper root introduced 
into the expression of V, whicli then gives the lower limit of the 
integral. 

The conditions are illustrated in Fig. 34. The curves illustrate how 
the profile becomes more and more rounded with diminishing effec- 
tive thickness of the shell, i.e. for increasing values of n, 

110. Decelerated Expansion 

The case of the ejection of particles from the stellar surface with an 
initial velocity say, the motion being subsequently subjected to 

3595.15 Q q 
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a retardation according to the inverse square law, may be treated 
in nearly the same way, by a little rearrangement of the analytical 
machinery. The energy equation becomes in this case 

Va being as before the velocity at infinity. The transformation from 
r to F gives in this case 

r^dr _ 2r*dV 

-T-a{vi-viy 


and the intensity becomes 

’'“voa(Fg-F|)(n+l)‘^ 


const. 



Fig. 38. Profiles of H^ in Nova Cyg 1920, August 27 (upper curve), and 
in Nova Lao 1911, January 29 (Qenard). 

The question of the integration limits is this time a little more 
complicated, as it is necessary to distinguish between the cases 

■< Tq, and Tq < It < F* In the violet wing the upper limit is T^, 
as it is always possible to find a cos 6 small enough for cos 6 = ujVi to 
hold. If « < the lower limit is Vg itself, corresponding to a limiting 
cos 6 = u/Vq. The intensity is therefore constant in thin range. 

In the range < « < F 

the lower limit is F = «, giving 

4 = const.(F^+^— 
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In the red wing a similar distinction between « ^ Tq must be made. 

u< Vo 

the lower limit of integration is Vq, The upper limit is determined in 
the same way as for accelerated motion, by first solving the equation 


COS0 ; 


V(1-«W) = | = 


u 




for air,, and introducing this root into the expression for V, which 
then gives the proper lower hmit. 



;{7. in NovaCyg 1020, Aii^usL 27 (up))or cui’V(^), luid 

in Nova Lao 10 1 1, January 20 ((innani. Monthly Not. 92). 


Wlion n < 1(, tIliH ecjuation lias bnt one ])OHitivo real root. Wlien 
C, u <Vi tlui cMjuaiion lias two iiositivo real roots, wlncli give both 
integration limits. For inen^asing vahu's of u those roots will come 
closer and oJosor togcd.lier till tlio intensity (lna.lly vanislios when the 
roots coincide. Hi is doulilo root is tlK'rolbre obtained l)y calculating 
the maximum value of ? 4 . Jiy a simple calculation one finds the critical 
value of T to bo given hy 

r = «{ni-|-7(a“-|-3)}, 
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where “ = F|--F§’. 

A tjrpical profile of the sort discussed above is shown in Fig. 35. 

The above discussion of possible profiles of emission lines from 
expanding envelopes brings out the fact that there is a largo variety 
of possibilities to be considered. In particular, it appears premature 



km.sec:’ — > 600 0 600 1000 1500 


Fig. 38. Profiles of the nebular line 4,658 A. in Nova Cyg 1020, 

August 27 (upper curve), and in Nova Lac 1911, Joiiuaiy 29 ((Joiiarcl, 

Monthly Not. 92). 

for Genardf to consider it necessary to assume scries of irregular 
eruptions in order to account for the profiles of emission bands in 
novae, as the general features of his measured profiles fall well in 
line with what is to be expected in spherically symmetrical envelopes, 
although modificatioils may be required in detail. 


t Monthly Not. 92 (1932), 396. 
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FORBIDDEN TRANSITIONS 

111. Transitions from Metastable States 

Althotjgh there may be divergence of opinion about details, it must 
be admitted that the study of the emission bands in the spectra of 
WB stars and novae has shown conclusively that the outer atmo- 
spheres of these stars are expanding freely into interstellar space. 
The velocities of outflow are so large that it is clear that the ejected 
gases will not return to the star again, but form a nebula of indefinite 
extent around the star, of the same apparent constitution as the 
gaseous nebulae long observed in the sky. 

There is reason to believe that these nebulae are generated by the 
activity of O stars, JV B stars, and novae. The evidence for this is 
given by the fact tliat tlic stars embedded in diffuse nebulae are all 
of the O type, or occaBionally the B type, while the nuclear stars of 
planetary nebulae are mostly WR stars. All planetaries are perhaps 
post-novae. Tlius tlio (hab nebula in Taurus is suspected of being 
identical with a nova recorded by Chinese astronomers 900 years 
ago. The organic connexion between stars and nebulae appears on 
tho whole to ho. a settled fact. 

The transil.ion ol' matter from atmospheric density at the surface 
of a star to i.ho ultra-vacuum of interstellar space, wliere tho illumi- 
nating star is situated at a groat distance, entails considerable changes 
in i-he ])bysieal ])ropertieH of tlie gas. Tho gradual development of 
those cihangos may followed si.op hy step for tlio novae, and the 
final states is pcu'inaruMitly recorded in the spectra of planetary and 
dilfuMo nebulae. 

The most signifi(!ant feature about this transformation is the 
aj)pearaiice c)( lines <!()rr('H|)oiKling to ‘forbidden transitions’ in tho 
spcxitni of noviw^ and nebulae, which, during the last ton years has 
made i.ho si.udy of transil.ions from inetastahlc states an important 
part of astro] )hyHie.s. 

Tho i.lioory of transition |)rohal)iliticR is usually based on the calcu- 
lations of harinonio amplitudes, in the way shown earlier in this book. 
It is by this ])roci(‘durc^ that i.ho ordinary selection rules of spectro- 
scopy liavc been vorifH’id theoretically. On passing to higher approxi- 
mations, however, it in usually ibund tliat transitions forbidden by 
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the selection rules will take place with a finite probability, although 
at a rate of the order a million times less than for ordinary transitions. 

In most oases forbidden transitions are of no importance, but a 
certain cIblss of such transitions, those taking place from a meta- 
stable state, may under certain conditions play a considerable role. 
By a metastable state we understand a quantum state from which 
all spontaneous transitions to lower energy states are forbidden by 
the ordinary selection rules. A state of this sort is the state 2s in 
hydrogen. This is a level from which all spontaneous transitions lead 
to the normal state. But since this latter is a I 5 state, transitions 
from 2s are forbidden by the selection principle for the azimuthal 
quantum number. 

The reason why transitions from metastable states may acquire a 
special importance for nebulae lies close at hand. Considering the 
Orion nebula as a convenient example, it is clear that its emission 
of radiation is stimulated by the high-temperature 0 stars which 
are embedded in the nebula. The radiation from the embedded stars 
wiU be absorbed by the nebular material, and mostly go to ionize the 
atoms, the nebular radiation being emitted for the most part during 
the recombination process. In the course of this process a number of 
atoms will be caught in metastable states. And they wiU remain 
there until something happens to them. 

Under ordinary experimental conditions the first thing happening 
to such an atom would be a collision, either with another gas atom 
or with the surface of adjoining solid bodies. In the Orion nebula, 
however, there are no soHd bodies to collide with, and the density of 
the gas is so small that serious collisions will only take place a few 
times per year. 

One may imagine, however, that the atom will be removed from 
the metastable state by absorption of energy, in consequence of 
which it will be lifted to a higher state, from which it may suffer 
transitions to the normal state. But the radiation density in the 
nebula is so small that the probability of such absorption acts is 
unimportant in comparison with the residual probability of spontane- 
ous transitionfl in violation of the selection principle. Conversely, 
when anywhere m the stellar or nebular spectra forbidden emission 
lines from metastable states are discovered, we know that they 
originate in tenuous matter situated at some distance from the 
exciting light source. 
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When the transition probabilities have been calculated, or found 
by experiments of some sort, it is possible to say something more 
definite of the physical conditions underlying the emission process. 

112. Metastable States of Astrophysical Significance 
It is not possible here to enter into great detail on the theory 
of forbidden transitions, because it is very complicated. We must 
therefore be content with indicating the principal points and a dis- 
cussion of the results. 

The forbidden transitions of astrophysical interest belong for the 
most part to three types, which qxe illustrated by the diagram given 
in Kg. 39. 



Fio. 39. TajvoI of low stutoB. Boyco, Monzol, and 

Payno (Vroc.. h! at. Acad. \V anhhujloti^ 19, C81) suf^goHLod a spocial torini- 
nology for tranHitionM hotwoon Hiich HlatOH, TraiiHitions from iniddlo to low 
woro called ‘nebular’ trauHitioiiH, from liigli to inuldlo ‘auroral* transi- 
tions, and from liigli to low ‘ tranH-auroral’ transitionH. For tlio atomic oon- 
liguratioiis which correspond l-o tlio ubovo level schoinea compare Table 10. 

It will bo noticed tliat transitions to tlio lowest level give rise to 
intor-systom combination linos, while transitions to the middle lovol 
aro forbidden hy the soloction rule for the azimuthal quantum 
number. This dilTerenec^ means that the theory ol* these transitions 
will also bo different. 

The list on p. Ih)4 includes those atomie configurations which have 
the above level systems as the lowest levels, and which jirove to have 
astrophysical imiiortance. 

The quantum theory of forbidden i.ransiti()ns has boon considered 
by a scries of investigators, but still the theory ajipears far from 
complete. As mentioned above there aro scvcu*al ways in which a 
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Table 10 




n;2p3 


III : 2j9* 


Cl 

Si I 

NI 

PI 

Ol 

SI 

Nil 

pn 

on 

sn 



om 

sni 

pni 

01 in 

FII 

Cl II 

EIV 

CIV 

NelV 

AIV 




transition may be forbidden in the first approximation and will 
reappear in the next. The occurrence of inter-system combination 
lines means that there exists a departure firom the ideal coupling 
system assumed in the classification of the levels. We have here 
assumed the multiplets to be normal in the sense of the Russell- 
Saunders coupling system. It may be recalled that this system rests 
upon the assumption that the interaction between orbital magnetic 
moments and the electronic spins separately^* fficiently strong to 
make them combine into quantized resultants L and 8 respectively. 
These two vectors enter into interaction, d combine into a resultant 
J, but this latter interaction is supposed small in comparison with 
the one producing the quantized vectors 0 and 8. 

The presence of mter-system combinat’ Dn lines means that there 
is a departure from this coupling schem a lessening of some sort of 
the bonds between the individual spins or orbital momenta, and a 
corresponding strengthening of the bond bi^tween X'^and 8. As was 
pointed out by Condonf this may give rise t teansitions enforced by 
a spontaneous radiation which may be said to be due to the oscilla- 
tion of a magnetic dipole in the atom. The magnetic moment of the 
atom is proportional to L-\-2Sy and if there is a sufficient lessening 
of the bonds, this moment wiU no longer be entirely quantized, but, 
for a combination of two states of different multiplicity, correspond 
to an oscillation, and a consequent transition. 

Although we are not going to develop the details of the theory of 
inter-system combinations, it may be of interest to recall some pro- 
perties of magnetic dipole radiation. The classical theory of such a 
dipole runs exactly parallel to the theory of an electric dipole. Denote 
the moment of the former by M and of the latter by P, and further 
the electric and magnetic field intensities by E and H. To pass from 
an electric to a magnetic dipole means to replace P, P, and H by 
My fir, and — P in all formulae. Carrying this formalism directly over 


t Aatrophya. J, 79 (1934), 217. 
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into the quantum theory, the Einstein probability of spontaneous 
transitions from a state a to a state b is given by the usual formulae 
{(26) and (63)) provided the matrix element of the electric moment is 
replaced by the corresponding matrix element of the magnetic 


moment: 




mb?, 


where {a\M\b) is the matrix element of M for the two states a and b. 
The analogy between electric and magnetic dipole is so close that 
much of the ordinary radiation theory is applicable also to the latter. 
Thus the selection rule A/ = 0± 1 (except J = 0 J = 0) still 
holds. The magnetic moment is further given by 

The problem is tin s reduced to the calculation of the matrix com- 
ponents of i+2j5?, which, however, is no really simple matter. It 
was carried oilt by Condoi , in the paper referred to above for some 
interesting cases, which wiJ’ be considered further below. 

The transitions ato of a diflcront typo. The terms have the 

same multiplicity, so there 's no question of inter-system combina- 
tions. In rotiurn there is violation of the selection rule for the 
azimuthal quantum number, as the jump in L is by two units. This 
time tlie magnetic dipole radiation is of no particular consequence, 
and the transition will bo enforced by what is called the electric 
quadripole radiation of the atom. 

Consider the radiation from an electric system according to the 
classical theory and find tlio expression for the potentials at a great 
distance from the atom, l^lxjianding the potential according to powers 
of the ratio of tlio aiomic dimensions relative to the distance r from 
the atomic centre, tlio first term in the expansion will bo given by the 
net charge divided by r. The second term will contain the dipole 
moment P multiplied by a function of the angle 6 between P and r, 
divided by r-. The third tc^rm will by definition give the quadripole 
moment of the electric systom, again multijdied by a function of 0, 
and divided by If the first two terms are zero, or do not vary with 
the time, the quadripole term will come into play and determine the 
radiation from the systom. Our usual selection rules are determined 
by the vanishing of the electric dipolo moment, and may prove 
invalid when the quadripole term is also taken into consideration. 

3596.16 T, 
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But it is usually found that the probabilities of transitions corre- 
sponding to quadripole radiation are millions of times smaller than 
for dipole radiations. 

For transitions it is the quadripole radiation which pro- 

duces the main effect. Quadripole radiation will also contribute 
to the intensity of inter-system combination lines, but is small in 
comparison with the effect of the magnetic dipole radiation, and 
may be neglected in the first round, Stevensonf developed a theory 
of inter-system combinations in which both effects were treated 
indiscriminately, and it was Condon who first pointed out their 
relative importance. Otherwise his paper gave the same results as 
Stevenson^s. 

The quantum theory of quadripole radiation was first developed by 
RubinowiczJ and his collaborators. In particular he has shown that 
in quadripole radiation the selection rule for the azimuthal quantum 
number may be violated, and Bartlett|| has shown that the same is 
the case for the inner quantum number J, except for the transition 
J = 0 J = 0. Bartlett also made extensive calculations on the 
intensity of inter-system lines, although his work was not so complete 
as that of Stevenson and Condon. The selection rules for J which are 
expected to hold for transitions in J are, according to Rubinowioz,*f*t 
AJ = 0, ± 1, ±2; except 0 ->■ 0, J and 1 0. 

We next give the numerical data of interest to astrophysics as 
given in Condon’s paper. 

Table 11 

Transition Probabilities from Metastable States (in secr^) 


Case J, the configuration, d = magnetic dipole lines, q = quadripole lines 


Transitiona 

Cl 

Nil 

OIII 


1-6. 10-* 

24.10”* 

18.10-* 


0-6.10-^ 

8-1.10-* 

6.10-3 


41.10-* 

60.1O-® 

10-2. 10-a 


0-6. 10“* 

0-6.10“* 

1-6. 10-* 


1-0 

1-7 

1-8 


It will be noticed that in the transition the quadripole radia- 

tion is the most important, although it is really an inter-system line. 


t Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 137 (1932), 298. 

} See Rubinowioz and Blaton, Ergeb. d. exacten Natunuias. 11 (1932), 170, for a 
full review of his theory, || Rhys. Rev. 34 (1929), 1247. 

tt Zeita.f. Physik, 61 (1930), 338. 
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In the next table we give the data for 0 II and 0 1, corresponding 
to the configurations II and III of Fig. 39, since only in these cases 
are there sufficiently accurate data at hand. 

Table 12 


Transition Probabilities from Metastable States in secr^ 


Case II : 

on 

1 Case III : 

01 


3-7.10-‘ 


7-6.10“* 


2-42.10-' 


2-6.10“* 


4-0.10“2 


1-6.10“* 

«P,/, 

4-0.10-a 


1-8.10-“ 


2'3 


2-0.10-“ 


1-7 



‘^a/a ->‘‘£>a/a 

1-0 




3*3 




113, Origin of the Luminosity in Gaseous Nebulae 

The theory of forbidden IransitioiLs first became of imi)ortanco in 
the interpretation of spectra of gaseous nebulae, where the appear- 
ance of several lines of unknown origin was long considei’od an out- 
standing x>roblom. Tlie con*cct iiiter 2 )retation of these lines in terms 
of forbidden transitions from metastable states, notably in ionized 
oxygen and nitrogen atoms gave the key to the understanding of tlic 
physical constitution of tlie ncl)ulae, and made it i^ossible to make the 
first stejis towards a <]uautitative tlieory of such nebulae. 

It is here only a question qfnelnilae belonging to our galactic system, 
and among these only such as show an emission-lino si)ectrum. The 
very extended and irregular n(d)u]ae, of the type of the Orion nebula 
or the Trifid nebula, form one extreme of the emission nebulae, and 
the small, very regular, round or annular ])lanctary nebulae form the 
other extreme. All known emission nel)ulae arc relatively near. The 
Orion nebula luis a distance of the order 500 light years. The Trifid 
nebula in Sagittarius may have a distance of 3,000 or 4,000 light 
years, and most known irn^gular emission nebulae will bo found 
between tliese extixunc^s. As far as the i^arallaxes of f )lanotary nebulae 
are known, it a])])cars that the nearest are a few hundred light years 
off, while the farthest we know have distances of some thousand light 
years. 

The emission of liglit from the nebulae is undoubtedly in all cases 
due to embedded stars or stars standing so close tliat their radiation is 
sufficient to stimulate the nebular emission. In the case of ])lanotaries 
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the situation is fairly clear, since these nebulae have a central star, 
which obviously is the cause of the emission* As regards the irregular 
nebulae the situation is sometimes a little doubtful, but in most cases 
the active star is easily identified. 

Hubble, whose work has contributed very much to the proper 
understanding of nebular radiation, has found that there is a definite 
relation between the spectrum of the active star and the character of 
the nebular radiation, which runs as follows: 

Planetary nebulae are excited by stars of earlier class than Ot 6. 
Emission nebulae are excited by stars of class Oe5 to jBO. 

If nebular stuff is illuminated by stars later than B 1 the nebulae will 
show up simply in reflected light — ^the spectrum of the nebula 
coinciding with the spectrum of the star. An example is furnished 
by the Pleiades (spectral class B4r-K0). We call such nebulae 
reflection nebulae. 

It appears that in all cases when an investigation may be profitably 
undertaken the nebular light intensity falls off with the inverse 
square of the distance from the exciting star, as would be expected 
when it is a question of a simple reflection of the light. This holds 
for reflection nebulae as weU as for ordinary emission nebulae. The 
relation was first tested by Herzsprungf for the Pleiades. Later it 
was taken up on a broad basis by Hubble, J who extended the investi- 
gation to both reflection and emission nebulae. 

When the stars are responsible for the nebular radiation it is to 
be expected that intrinsically very luminous nebulae must be associ- 
ated with stars of high absolute luminosity. As shown by Hubble, 
this relation leads to the consequence that the apparent magnitude 
of the Uluminatmg star must stand in a definite relation to the surface 
brightness of the surrounding nebula. Hubble gave this relation in 
the form that the apparent diameter A of the nebula (on the photo- 
graphic plate) must be proportional to the apparent luminosity of 
the exciting star, or expressed logarithmically:|l 
m-\-6\ogA = 11*09, 

where m is the apparent magnitude of the star and o: the apparent 
diameter in seconds of arc. The diagram in Eig. 40 shows the agree- 
ment between theory and observation for irregular emission nebulae. 

t Afliron. Ncuih, 195 (1913), 449. t Aatropliys, J. 56 (1922), 400. 

ij The numerical constant 11-09 was first given correctly by Zanstra, ibid. 68 
(1927), 60. 
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It appears that the linear relation between m and 61og corresponds 
to actual facts, and that the numerical values of the constants are 
also reproduced. That the slope of the line comes out right proves 
the correctness of the inverse square law in this case. That the height 
of the line also is correct shows that there is no light lost in the nebula. 
This would be easily intelligible for a pure reflection nebula, but is 
not so easily understood for omission nebulae, where the radiation 

log A 

2-5 , , 1 , , 



2 4 f. a ID 11’ 14 m 

Fiq. 40. CorroIiiUon IxiUvtuni fij)piirnii1< of I ho omhoddod sl-ar 

and tho oxtouHioii of Uio iinlnilu. Tho Hlrui^ht. lino l.liu 

thoorotical corrolation. 

received from the star is obviously ininHlbrnied in many ways Indbro 
it is re-emitted. Tlic agreenHuitr is too ^ood, and (wills for a siHJcial 
explanation. Anyhow, the a^nHunentiu ([uestion is suni(0(mt to show 
beyond doubt that nebulae have no intrinsic (uierj;.^y sources and are 
merely to bo considered as transforuKU’s of st('llar (*n(*rgy, in the sanui 
way as the earth, tho planets, and tho moons in our own solar system. 

That part at least of this latter agrocnient is accidental is indicated, 
however, by tho fact that the relation is very far from being true for 
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planetary nebulae, where the nebula is 7-8 magnitudes brighter than 
the exciting central star. 

The true explanation of the discrepancy between the magnitudes 
of the central star and the surrounding nebula for planetaries should 
probably be looked for in the very high temperature of the central 
stars. It is difficult to obtain a very direct determination of these 
temperatures, but Wright has shown that the maximum intensity 
in the radiation for these stars is to be found far beyond the limit of 
atmospheric absorption. 

The spectral type of these stars is pronouncedly of the early O or 
the Wolf-Rayet type, which farther indicates very high temperature. 
It is a reasonable procedure to admit that the light radiation from 
the central star is the sole cause of nebular light, and to use the dis- 
crepancy in luminosity between star and nebula for a determination 
of the stellar temperature, a procedure first suggested by Zanstra.f 

114. Spectra of Gaseous Nebulae 

The spectra of the emission nebulae consist of sharp emission lines, 
possibly on a very faint continuous background. The Balmer lines 
of hydrogen are prominent in all nebular spectra, the first fourteen 
lines from to being easily distinguishable. Beyond the series 
limit 3,647-0 A. there is a strong continuous emission, especially in 
the spectra of many planetaries, which is clearly due to the recom- 
bination of free nuclei and free electrons to form neutral hydrogen 
atoms in the second quantum state. The hydrogen lines are sharp, 
and show no unusual peculiarities. 

Helium is represented by both arc lines and spark lines. The rela- 
tive intensity of these lines varies much from one nebula to another, 
as a consequence of different conditions of excitation. It was thus 
discovered by Max WohJ that in slitless spectra of planetary nebulae 
the images were considerably larger in light of He I lines than in 
Hell lines. This interesting feature provides a further proof that the 
nebular radiation is stimulated from the central star. 

The lines of hydrogen and helium appearing in nebulae are quite 
ordinary lines, which by themselves would not attract much atten- 
tion, although the study of these lines already gives many indications 
about the internal constitution of the nebulae. The rest of the 


t Astrophya. J, 65 (1927), 60; PubL Dom. Aatr, Ohs. Victoria, 4 (1931), 209. 
i Sitz, d, Akad. d, Wiaa, Heidelberg, 27 (1911). 
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nebular lines, however, are sensational, as they are a mixture of 
ordinary and forbidden lines, belonging for the most part to singly 
and doubly ionized oxygen and nitrogen, and to a minor dogi’oe 
to other atoms. This discovery was made by Bowent in 1927 on 
the basis of experiments made by Bowen and Millikan, A. I'owler, 
Paschen, and other experimenters working with the spectra of strongly 
ionized atoms. 

As most of the interest here is concentrated on the forbidden lines, 
we give a tabular survey of all lines of this cliaracter observed in 
nebulae, along with their series relationships and chemical origin. 

Table 13 


Forbidden Lines in Nebular Spectra 




■ 

Intent ill/ 

Element 

MulflplH 

\Vai^c-h'U(fih 

N.C.C. 7,027 


Nil 

D-S 

5754-8 

4 

o 


P-E 

0318-1 

10 

10 


P-D 

0583-0 

30 

30 

01 

ns 

0302 

3 

5 


P-D 

0304 

1 

t> 

on 

S-D 

3720-10 

15 

8 


E-T) 

3728-01 

7 

4 


n-p 

7310-0 

3 

3 


D-P 

7330-4 

t) 


oiir 

n~s 

4303-21 

20 

80 


P-D 

4058-01 

80 

200 


P-D 

5000-84 

250 

800 

Noll! 

ns 





P-D 

3808-74 

50 

70 


P-D 

3007-51 

50 

70 

No IV 

n-p 

4725-5 


4 

NoV 

P-D 

33-15-8 


8 


P-D 

3425-8 


20 

SII 

S-P 

4008-02 


0 


S-P 

4070-22 

. , 

3 


E-D 

0710 




ti-D 

0730 


I 

A III 

P-D 

7135-0 

5 

1 

A IV 

S-D 

47U-4 
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The most conspicuous lines belong to oxygon and nitrogen, and are 
just of the types discussed earlier, arising by tra-nHitions from niota- 
t Ptib. Aslron. 6'oc. Pacific, 39 (10:27), 205; ./. 67 (1028), 1. 
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stable states in the close vicinity of the ground state. In order to 
mate the matter stiU clearer we reproduce diagrams of the energy 
levels in OIII, Oil, and Nil which show the coordination of the 
more conspicuous forbidden lines, and some others which are per- 
mitted. 



Fig. 41 . Term diagram of low energy states in 0 III. This diagram shows the origin 
of the chief nebular lines and .^ 2 , and also a number of permitted lines of much 
hi^er excitation energy which appear in nebular spectra. These latter lines are 
probably excited by the absorption of the resonance line 304 of He II. Cf. Fig. 46. 

It appears that the most conspicuous lines originate in oxygen. 
The most intense pair, the doublet 6,007, 4,669, is emitted by OIII, 
while the ultra-violet doublet 3,726, 3,729, which is also very intense, 
is emitted by O IT. The first doublet lines are called the chief nebular 
lines, and are denoted by and respectively. The relative in- 
tensity of the lines in each doublet remains the same in aU nebulae, 
as they should do. It is further clear that the chief nebular lines re- 
quire a greater stimulus in order to appear than does the ultra- 
violet doublet. For this reason we should expect that in slitless 
spectra the nebulae should show smaller disks in the light of the 
former doublet than in the case of the latter, which they do. Also the 
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relative intensity of the doublets changes progressively in the same 
sense as the relative intensity of ionized and neutral helium lines, 
which is also to be expected. 



FiCJ. 42. (liiii'rjmi of low cMicM’^y sIuIoh in Oil wliowiii^JC IIk' origin orwinn^ 

forbiddoii Ji<0)ulnr Iiih'h, pnriiciilnrly lli(< nil ni-vi<»lo(, donl)I<4. :b72n 1). 

115. Forbidden Lines in the Spectra of Novae and other 
Sources 

Well past niaxinnnn briglitiKW tlu^ novae usually Ix’gin to show tlio 
chief nebular liru's, and tli(‘ir s|)(Md-ni Ix'gin to i‘(»K(Mnl)l(i that of a. 
planetary nebula in most r('sp(*(d.s, apart IVoin a. gn'a-t ia(^k of sharp- 
ness of the linos, d'lu* novae dilTer from t lio n(d)ula.(\ liowcwcsr, in 
that they also show th(^ greem auroral liiu^ 5,577 A., which is duc^ to 
the transition in 0 1 . "Phe^ retuMit nova in ll('r(udes also 

showed the forbidden () I linos r),lh)0*2:i and Also houk^ 

t F. J. M. iSl-nif luii and A. Mouthlij Not. 95 (11135), 1.32. 

S B 


3605.15 
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forbidden lines of Cl, NI, FII, Fill, Si I, and SI appear in the 
spectra of novae, but not in ordinary nebulae For a full discussion 
of these lines see the paper by Boyce, Menzel, and Payne [* 

In some cases forbidden linos have 
been found in spectra of stars It is 
then always a question of peculiar 
stars which are obviously con- 
nected with nebulae of some sort 
Merrill [ discovered forbidden lines 
in the spectrum of the long-period 
variable star E Aquaru There is 
no doubt about the fact that the 
star IS a genuine long-period vari- 
able, as it shows the characteristic 
titamum oxide bands, and bright 
hydrogen lines Its nebulai hnes 
are the OIII doublet and 
the He I line 4,471 5, the No III 
Imes 3,869, 3,967, the Sill line 
4,068, and the unidentified hno 
4,658 3 

The star is embedded m a lumi- 
nous nebula, and it is almost the 
only known case in which such a 
nebula is physically connected with 

a late-type star However, in the 
lUG 43 Level diagram of low energy i i 

states m N II years 1 92 1-7 the star has developed 

a spectrum of the P Cygni typo, 

and it IS clear that the stai Las an early-type companion which 

acts as a nucleus for a planetary nebula || The system bears some 

resemblance to Hubble’s variable nebula N G C 2,261 which is 

physically connected with R Monoceiotis ff 

The star t] Carmae is situated m a region wheie nebulae abound, 

and this star is also probably embedded in nebulous stuff Its 

magmtude has been subjected to great variations About 1843 it 

was one of the brightest stars in the southern hemisphere, but 

t Pooc Nat Acad Sc 19 (1933), 581 t Astrophys J 53 (1921), 375 

II Merrill, Pw6 Ast7on 8oc Pacific, 39 (1927), 48, 
tt Of Sh-pher, Lich Obs Bull 3 (1918), 63 
R T A Innes, Ann Cape Ohs 9 (1903), 78 
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then it began to decline; in 1856 its brightness dropped suddenly, 
and in the course of some years it became invisible to the naked eye. 
It suffered another sharp decline in 1894. The spectrum of this 
star is variable and peculiar. According to Bokf its spectrum in 
1892-3 was cF6 with very bright hydrogen lines and faint iron 
spark lines in emission. In 1895 the continuous background was very 
faint, and the intensity of the bright lines had increased. MerrillJ 
has found that about 20 of the kon lines appearing in the later cycle 
of the star are due to forbidden transitions. According to Merrill 
most of these lines appear also in the spectrum of the Be star H.D. 
45,677. 

These stars all seem to represent some soi*t of intermediate stages 
between gaseous nebulae and stai’s. The novae are particularly 
interesting in this respect, as tiic close study of the development of 
the nova spectrum reveals liow the transition from a stellar to a 
nebular state takes place. The appearance of a definite forbidden 
line in a nova is clearly an indication that the density of the expanding 
shell of gas surrounding a nova lias reacluMl a deiinito limit, depend- 
ing on the transition ju’obability and excitation energy of the 
forbidden lino in question. The detailed discussion of this question 
seems to promise consid(Tablo information about the constitution 
of novae. 

t Pop, Aalron. 38 (I03U), (’f. niso OoU’h (liHsnrlal-ion, 1032. 

t AHtrophna . ./. 67 ( 1 02H), 30 1 . 
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THEORY OF RADIATIVE TRANSFORMATIONS IN 
NEBULAE 

116. Ionization Theory of Nebulae 

The gaseous nebulae bring out in a more pertinent form than the 
stars in general the problem of the radiative equilibrium of a tenuous 
gas, since we are here obviously dealing with very radical departures 
from a state of thermal equilibrium. It is only in this way that it is 
possible to stimulate forbidden transitions to such an extraordinary 
degree as is actually observed. 

This problem has several aspects. First of all it is already surprising 
to find atoms of such a high degree of ionization as 0++ and N"* 
playing an important part in nebular radiation. The solution of this 
problem is obviously to be sought, on the one hand, in the excessively 
low density which slows down recombination processes very much. 
On the other hand it is connected with the very high temperature of 
the embedded stars, which provides radiation of very groat ionizing 
power. 

We shall now show how these two causes in combination will 
suffice to explain the observed state of ionization.f We consider a 
gaseous mass at great distances from a hot star. Let and denote 
the number of atoms in the normal state and the ionized state per 
unit volume and neglect all intermediate states. In our earlier nota- 
tion the state is then fixed by the single equation 

^0^01 “ ^1^10* (1^^) 
In order to calculate the coefficients aoi ^lo must know the 
absorption coefficient of the atom in the continuous region beyond 
the series limit of the principal series, and also the corresponding 
emission coefficient for the converse process. The former we denote 

by cr^ and the latter by where is the energy density 

of the radiation fi.eld. The stimulating effect of the radiation field is as 

usual given by the factor ( 1-| — 

\ Simv^ ) 

The quantity is proportional to cr^ by the Einstein relations oon- 
t A. S. Eddington, Proc. Roy, Soc. A, 111 (1926), 424. 
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necting emission and absorption coefficients. It is not easy to see 
directly how these relations are to be modified in the continuous 
region, and it is therefore bettor to derive them de novo. 

For this purpose we consider a state of thermal equilibrium, so that 
the ratio is known. The above equation then gives immediately 
the ratio of aio/«oi> whicli is all we want. Tlie number of absorbed 
quanta per unit time and volume is 


(T^cp^^dvjhv. 

The corresponding number of recombination processes is, on the 
other hand, 


n, 




where dn^, is the number of free electrons in unit volume, the velocity 
V of which is confined to tlie interval v to v+dv. TJio ions are assumed 
to be so heavy that their velocity may l)o neglected in the description 
of the recombination process. T^lie velocity v is connected with tlui 
frequency v of the absorbed ratliation by tlu^ relation 

hv + 

where y is the ionization cnei’gy of tins atom in the givim state. 
Hence 

dv ^~dv. 
k 


We need also the usual statistical fonniila(\ which need no further 
explanation hero (see ]>. 17:2), 


The condition of equilibrium 


then assumes the form , 


{i:i7) 


which is the desired relation. 

When conditions do not correspond to thermal (‘(juilibrinm, <M|ua- 
tion (136) must be multiplied by hv an<l intc^gratcal ovi'r all IViMpum- 
cies on the left and all electron velocities on the right: 


CO ro 

J o^Pydv -= J + 

0 V --0 
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Thifl equation expresses the conservation of energy for all transitions 
out of and into the given state. The transition coefficients aoi 
%!, are therefore given by the expressions 


= and “ 1 .“^ (‘S8) 


0 0 

Let ns apply these formulae to the following simple case. The radia- 
tion field is assumed to consist of dilute thermal radiation, so that 


in the usual notation. The velocity-distribution of the electrons we 
assume to be given by Maxwell’s distribution law, corresponding to 
a temperature Tq, which is different from the temperature T of the 
star. The absorption coefficient is taken to be zero for aU fre- 
quencies smaller than v^. E’er larger frequencies it is supposed to 
fall off proportionally to v®, which is known to give good approxima- 
tions for continuous X-ray absorption. On these assumptions we 
find for 

«A;riog(l-e-'-«/fc2')-i; a, = (ToV®; v > v ^ = \. 

In the calculation of it is obviously permissible to neglect the 
term in on account of the smallness of the dilution factor W . The 
integration then gives 

Remembering that = (2'7T/Lii2o)*A~® we find as the new equation of 
dissociation, on introducing our expressions for Upi ®io (135)> 

( 139 ) 

A very much more elaborate theory of ionization in nebulae by 
Ambarzumianf leads to a nearly equivalent formula. The difference 
consists in replacing log(l — ijy g-Avjftr by 

2To-i-lj Tq denoting the optical thickness of the nebula below the 
outer boundary in the continuous region. 

It appears from this equation that the temperature of the gas does 


t MorMy Not. 95 (1936), 469. 
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not influence the equilibrium very much — the dominating tempera- 
ture is that of the exciting star. Since 

log(l— 

in practical cases, one really passes &om the state of ionization in 
thermal equilibrium at a temperature T to that of a nebula at 
temperature Tq by reducing all particle densities in the ratio W^J{%IT). 
We shall soon indicate arguments which show that the to be intro- 
duced into this formula is not much different irom T, = 2. 

The main mtorest therefore centres on the dilution factor W, 

117. The Trifid Nebula 

A typical instance is afforded by the Trifid nebula in Sagittarius. 
This is a roundish object, which is probably illuminated by an 
embedded 0 star of tlie soventli magnitude. Since the absolute mag- 
nitude of 0 stars is about —3-5, it follows from the usual relation 
between parallax and absolute and ap]:>arcnt magnitude that the 
distance of the nebula is of the order 3,300 light years. A moderate 
estimate of 30,000° K. for tlie tomperature of tlio star then leads 
to a radius of 7*5 solar radii. Tlio apparent diameter of the nebula is 
10', which with the given distance corresponds to a linear diameter 
of about ten light years. Let li denote the radius of the star and r 
the distance from ibo star to the point at which the ionization is 
calculated. Tlio dilution factor W is then given by 

W - 

and the value of tin’s factor at a disl.anco I parsec from the star is 
found to bo 2-7 . 10“^^. 

The 8i)cctrum of this nebula shows, ac(U)rding to Hubble, the chief 
nebular linos of O fll witli about the same intensity as the ultra- 
violet douldot 3,72()--l) of C) 1 1. As a rougli guess wo may thon assume 
that the 0++ atoms Iiavc^ tlie same abundaiie.e as the 0^* atoms. 
The frequency limit Ibllows in tlu^ usual way from the ionization 
potential ot O whiidi is 3‘^l*94 volts. With tIi(*H(^ data we find from 
(139) the following valium of the density of free (dcctrons: 

' 235 em."^ 

No stress can lie ])laced on tliis figure, except so fai* as it indicates 
the order of magnitude. J3ut remembering that the corresponding 
figure for the number of air molecules in one cm.^ is 270.10^’, one 
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realizes that no tinkering with the data can exj^lain away tlie exces- 
sively low density of the gaseous nebulae. 

118 . The Temperature in Nebulae 

In the above calculation it was assumed that the toinperaturo in 
the nebulae was roughly one-fourth of the effective tomporaturo of 
the illuminatmg star. This somewhat startling assumption needs, of 
course, further qualification. To give a quantitative theory proves 
very difficult, however, and we shall be satisfied with the following 
rather qualitative considerations. 

Let us first consider the mechanism by which the free electrons in 
the nebula acquire their velocities, and how they lose them. The 
conditions are in this respect rather different from the processes of 
exchange of velocities in a stationary gas in thermal equilibrium. In 
the gas both gains and losses of velocity are duo to collisions between 
atoms in the gas. In the nebulae the free electrons will mostly acquire 
their initial velocity in ionization processes, taking place by absorp- 
tion of radiation, and they will gradually lose their velocity by 
collisions with atoms and ions, and at an accelerated rate, leading to 
capture of the electron by an ion. 

The average velocity of an electron on a ‘free path’ from its release 
in the absorption process to its capture by an ion will clearly depend 
very much on the probability of capture as a function of tlio relative 
velocity. The expression which we have derived for the coefficient 
of captine, equation (137), shows that tho probability incroiisos 
proportionately to the inverse first power of tho velocity — since 

varies as and the number of collisions per unit time is propor- 
tional to V. Hence the probability increases very rapidly with decrcas- 
ing V, and it is evident that during most of tlie time tho electron is free 
its velocity wiU be high. 

We may estimate this average velocity in tho following rough way. 
According to the theory of Bohrf of the passage of elcotrificd particles 
toough matter, the loss of energy dE of a particle on passing a 
distance dx is given by an expression of the form 

dE = dx, 

v^ere v is the velocity of the particle and K a slowly varying function 
ot V, which we here consider as a constant. Putting E = ^fjLV^ and 

t Ph4l Mag. 30 (1915), 681. 
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integrating we find for the total range of the particle, tliat in, the 
distance travelled from the moment it is started with an initial 
velocity Vq until the velocity is reduced to zero; 


!For the time spent on this free j)ath we find siniilarly 

, f (lx II a 

' ““ J T - 2K ' 

and the average square of the v(‘l()(^ity is 

t 

J'2 ,,, 1 / . l,,jl 

t J 
() 

It is easily found that the av(‘nig(' (*n<‘rgy ni tin* (‘IcMdrons (‘Xj)(‘II(‘d 
by absorption of dilute ultra-vioh^t radiation olM.em|)<‘ratiii-<* 7' is 
kT, so that 

Dcfinmg the teni])oratin’e of tlu' iH'hula- by f lit* <Mjiiation 


it follows that 


T * T 

M) ^ • 


This, of course, only in(liea.t(*s some kind of' ordrr of' inagnitiKk^. 
Thus the assumed l(*ngth of the fre(' patli in ils d(‘|)en(lene(* on I Ik* 
initial velocity is largc'ly liypof hetieal. I>ut alt(‘i*ing tla* j)o\v(‘r of 
in this expression within n^asonahk* limiis will not ehango fla* n'sult 
much. The essential i)oint Is (Ik* basic assiiiiiplbm thaf. at (Ik* <‘IkI 
of the free path the ('leetron is captured by an ion. WIk-ii (liis is 
dropped conditions will (*ha,ng(* I’undamentally , and 7[, will <1 (*p<*ikI 
essentially on the coeflicrn'iit of' dilnf-ion. 

We may get an in{li(?ation of'eondit ions in Ibis iK'xt siep by assum 
iiig the expelled electrons to r(*maiii frc<‘ so lon^^ I hat mosf. of I horn 
will have accpiinMl a. Ma\w(‘llian velo(-il \ distrihiihon as a eonsc 
quence of collisions, a-nd I hat tla* diiriise radial ion Iroin (he ^as 
corresponds to the t<*nip(‘ra,tun* 7[, aeeonlinn; (o I Ik* laws of' KirehliolV 
and Planck. This is t.h(* eas(^ fii'sl. eonsidm’isl l)\- |<\il)r\',| which for 
the first time broiiglit oni. I-Ik* laef. I h/it a <’osmi<* iK'hnIa rna\' ha\(‘ a 
high temperature, prov id (*( I only t hat IIk* t(‘m|»(‘rat iin* of ( Ik* illinni 
natmg star is sufficiently high. v\s a first. apj)ro\imat ion we then 


3090.10 


I* ./. dr (> liOT. 
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assume the energy absorbed per second by a slab of gas of unit volume 
to be 00 

£i J <T^cp^,{T) dv, 

and the energy emitted by the gas ia the same time to be 

00 

^ J ‘^vC/>v( 2 o) dv. 

Here Q. is the soM angle subtended by the star at the point in 
question. In the emission this is replaced by 4^ since the emission is 
uniform in all directions. Under stationary conditions these two 
quantities must be equal, or 


00 00 
J <^pPv{T) dv= j a^p,{To) dv. 




Vm 


since Cifim is just the coefficient of dilution W. Assuming as usual 
oTy proportional to on the short wave-length side of y = and 
zero on the long wave-length side, we find 


“ log(l— 

For temperatures not higher than 40,000^^ K., and absorption limits 
at least as far into the ultra-violet as for the Lyman series, it is 
permissible to expand the logarithms and to retain the first term of 
the series only. Hence the above equation may be brought to the 

rp m -Lm 

For the Trifid nebula considered above, assuming the typical element 
of the nebula to be hydrogen — ^which is true, the relevant data 
will be 

T = 30,000® K.; TF = 2-7 . lO-i^; hv^ = 2-16. lO-^i ergs. 

Solving the above equation for Jq ^ successive approximations, one 
finds the corresponding value of Tq to be about 4,500° K. 


119. Transformation of Radiation in a Nebula 

As a next step in the analysis of nebulae we may try to foUow up 
the cycle of transformations suflEered by the incident star light in the 
nebula. This latter we may picture as a vast expanse of hydrogen 
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gas ftr the m^t part, seme heUam, and a eman amonnt of air Md 
other gaaes. fhe gaaes may be aaanmed to be arranged in nhn» 
paraJIel stote, and the fflaminating rtar to be well onlide the gT 
This amphfled picture will do both for dlBuse and planetary nebS 
aa it f ■=»«* po-tiblo to approidmate to the aphe^eal ahefc 

of tte latter by planea, aa far aa the tranamtaion of radiation i. 

concerned. 

On the Bide of the nebula nearest to the star the incident radiation 
wiU at onco begin to become depleted by absorption in the Lyman 
series, and in the continuum extending beyond the head of this series 
which we shall refer to as L„ meaning the Lyman continuum. 
a consequence of this absorption there will be created, firstly, a 
certain number of atoms in excited states, and next a certin number 
of free electrons. The excited atoms will very rapidly regain the 
normal state, after having suffered a series of cyclical changes, in 
which the various scries of the hydrogen spectrum are emitted. Con- 
sidering tlio very low intensity of the incident star light, and the 
known short life-periods of the hydrogen states, it is at once clear 
that the number of hydrogen atoms in excited states in a nebula is 
excessively small, and would, when interpreted thermodynamically 
corrcflponcl to a very low toinporaturo. 

It is (lilTerent with the absorption in the Lyman continuum by 
which free ('IcctroiiB aro croatocl. Here the mean free life-period of 
the ioni/.ed state will (I(‘])oikI on the gas-density. If this is sufficiently 
small, the lilb-])c‘rio(l, or i.inio sj)ont on a free path, may become very 
long, and the gas may Kiinulato a lugh temperature, as was set out 
more clahorah^ly abovc^ 

Hero it inter(‘sts iis more to know wliat happens to the energy of the 
expelled (‘lectrons. Ah long as the electron is free, it spends its energy 
in collisionH, wIutc^ it in ])artly emitted as low-frequency continuous 
radiation, but moHily imparted to (jther particles, and to some degree 
is used for exciting atoms to higher states. This may be particularly 
the case with atoms of tlu^ iy])o O O ' ■*■, etc., in their normal state, 
whore the (‘.x(;itation eiu^rgy of tlio noxt state is very low — much 
lower than the lowest (excitation energy of hydrogen. Finally, how- 
ever, the electron gets caught by an ion, mostly a free hydrogen 
nucleus. It may choose among all the available states of the atom, 
but onco caught it will very soon by some route arrive back in the 
normal state. 
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By such circular processes the incident dilute radiation of the star 
is converted into radiation of longer wave-lengths. It is in this way 
that the hydrogen emission in the nebulae, the Balmer series, and the 
continuous radiation beyond the head of tliis series is generated. 
In so far as hydrogen is concerned, the nebula is nearly perfectly 
transparent to hght emitted in the Balmer series and higher series, 
since the number of atoms in quantum states above the normal state 
is vanishingly small. This radiation is therefore lost to the further 
balance of radiant energy in the nebula. 

The radiation which passes into Lyman lines will suffer further 
transformations by reabsorption. A Lyman-j8, for instance, will soon 
be reabsorbed, whence it may either return as L3nnan-j8 or it may 
return as an Ha and an La, The Ha generated in this way is lost to 
the nebula. The La, on the other hand, will go on being reabsorbed 
and re-emitted all the way through the nebula, diffusing slowly out- 
wards, and finally escaping when the surface has been reached. 

We are thus led to consider the simphfied problem of a hydrogen 
nebula, when all transitions are reduced to a three-state cycle, in 
which only the first, the second, and the Lyman continuum partici- 
pate, the continuum playing the same part as an ordinary quantum 
state. 

The theory of such cycles was considered earlier in connexion with 
the problem of the hydrogen lines m the sun. In that case the inci- 
dent radiation is so little diluted that before the lines have become 
deepened somewhat the probability of a closed set of transitions 
does not differ much for two opposite cycles. For a nebula, however, 
the probability is overwhelmingly in favour of a unidirectional 
cycle already from the start. In order to realize this we may, in tho 
theory of a three-state cycle given earlier (cf. § 48 ), take states 1 and 
2 to represent the first and second quantum states of the hydrogen 
atom, and state 3 to represent the Lyman continuum. It was then 
shown that the ratio of the probability of a successive climbing xip 
towards the ionized state and with a single return jump, »i2 <^23^315 
is smaller than a direct jump to the continuum with a step-wiso 
return, aigaggaai, by a factor 


WF,, 




-^ 32-^21 


Here W is the dilution coefficient and F is given by 
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while v;;, denotes the radiation frequency corresponding to a transi- 
tion i -> k. Provided each is in no case vanishingly small in 
comparison with hT^ it follows that y is, for the case of a nebula, a 
negligible quantity. We have in fact seen earlier that the order of 
magnitude of the dilution coefficient IF in a nebula is of the order 
oflO-i^ 

[t is interesting, however, that the further course of events in a 
nebula is the opposite of the course in a stellar atmosphere. In the 
sun the gradual working out of the spectral lines serves to intensify 
the ditrerence in probability of opposite cycles. In the nebulae, on the 
oth(*r hand, the transformation of radiation will serve to decrease 
thc^ ])robability by depleting the continuous flux in the Lyman 
continuum, and to increase ^23, by throwing new radiation into the 
Lyman-(x line. By this process the ratio of the probabilities may be 
r(‘diice(l by as much as a factor 10®, but still this does not alter the 
main course of events. 


120, Theory of a Three-State Cycle 
It is worth while to go into some detail with regard to the trans- 
format ion in a hydrogen nebula in order to substantiate the above 
com^lusions quantitatively. To fix the ideas we consider a star 
(Mivcl()])0(l by a concentric, thin, spherical shell of gas, representing 
t li(‘ n(‘bula . Assuming the shell to be sufficiently thin in comparison 
wit b it s radius, wc may use the equation of radiative transfer for flat 


Iay(‘rs 




whci-i^ (.li(! symbols have tlieir usual significance. 

SiiKHi wcUiavo seen tliat transitions to the continuum firom state 
•J ;irc of negligible importance, we are left with resonance transi- 
1 inns in l^yman-a, and transitions to the Lyman continuum andhac . 
In Ihis latiier case a continuous range of frequencies come into p ay , 
^^•|,i(•h means a very great complication to the theory. In a &st 
surv(^Y of this theory the practice has therefore been mtrodueed of 
working with an ‘average’ frequency v for the continuum, and tow- 
iog a,il the diflicultics of the problem into the calculation of to 
average value. That such a procedure only ^^.ns a rather g 
a,pi)r().ximation need scarcely be emphasized. But ^ ® ® ^ J ^ 

i,heory in general is such that it justifies the use of simplifications 

this kind. 
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Consider jBrst the transmission of radiation in the continuum. The 
emission function E has then the form 

The equation of equihhrium for the transitions to and from state 3 in 
^3(^31 “I”® 32 ) ~ 

Transitions from state 2 to the continuum have been neglected, 
because we have seen that a cycle in this direction has a negligible 
probability. Hence it follows that 


^8®81 


^31 

^81 “ 1 “ ^2 


^13* 


Writing 


^81 

^3l“f’®32 




the emission function becomes 


477-2 = 

But is just the energy absorbed per second per unit volume 

from the radiation field by atoms in the lower state. It is necessary 
to distinguish between the diffuse radiation in the nebula and the 
flux of radiation from the central star. Denoting this latter flux by 
8 on the inside boundary of the nebula, the flux at optical height r 
above the inner boundary is clearly 

Since the radiation from the star is practically parallel at the distance 
of the nebula, there is no need to distinguish between flux and total 
intensity. 

In case of the diffuse flux, on the other hand, it is necessary to 
make such a distinction, and we write as usual F for the flux and J 
for the total intensity. Having already denoted the absorption 
coefficient by k, it follows that the emission function E has the form 

47r2 = pK{J-\-8e~'^). 

The equation of radiative transfer has consequently the form 

+ 1 

where J = Tm ^ I dfi, 

-*1 

I being the intensity of diffuse radiation. 
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In order to solve this equation we proceed in the usual way. 
Multiplication by 2ir dfi and integration with respect to /i gives 
dF 


dr 


= -J+p{J+8e-), 


while multiplication by 2tt(i dfi and integration gives 

^ 1 dJ 




since the diffuse radiation is distributed over various directions to 
such a degree that the usual approximation 


X 

27r I Ifj^dii^lJ 




may be adopted. We are then left with the equation 

^ = 3(l-p)J-3pSe-^ = X^J-3pSe-^, 


(140) 


the solution of which is 




3p8e- 


where A and B are integi’ation constants, and A is given by 

A2 = 3(1 -p). 

\ Q J 

Since the corresponding flux is — - — , wo find 

J dr 

F = -JA(^e^^-i3e-^^)-l- 

The case = 1, i.e. demands separate treatment. Putting 

f in the original equation one finds 
d^T 


dr^ 


= J^2Se- 


the solution of which is 

J = Ae'^+Be--'^+Sre'-^. 
Further the corresponding flux is 


121, The Boundary Conditions 

In order to determine the integration constants A and B it is 
necessary to specify the conditions to bo satisfied at the outer and 
inner boundary of the shell. 
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On the outer boundary the conditions are clearly the same as in 
the case of a stellar atmosphere. Denoting the optical thickness of 
the shell by tq we must therefore have 


J(ro) = 2 F(to), 

which, ensures that there will be (practically) no back radiation at 
the boundary. 

The condition to be satisfied on the inner boundary is the vanishing 
of the diffuse finx. This is a consequence of the conservation of energy, 
no diffuse radiation being generated inside the empty shell. This 
means that the diffuse intensity J will be constant inside the shell. 
The condition at the inner boundary gives the equation 


A = B 


3pjS 


On the outer boundary the condition is 


which gives the explicit expression of JS: 

n _ _ 3p8 (14-|A)e^'^«+^Ae-'^» 

A(A®— 1) (14-fA)e^’’»+(l— 


The corresponding equations for the critical value p = ^ are 


5 = ^+5 


and 

g-‘rO-[_5gTo 

Chandrasekharf has made extensive calculations of the emergent 
flux under different conditions. In Figs. 44 and 45 we reproduce 
some of his diagrams. 


122. The Resonance Line 

We imagine the profile of the line to have a flat-topped columnar 
form, so the absorption coefficient in the line is a constant, which we 
denote by 6o/c. The corresponding optical height is wdr, and the 
equation for the total intensity in the line becomes, by the usual 
machinery of approximations, 

/72 V 

~ - 3a>2(J'-47r^/co/c), 


•f Zeita.f. Astrophys. 9 (1936), 260. 
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where a dash indicates that the quantities belong to the radiation in 
the resonance line. 



To— > 

Fia. 44. ThoHO onvvoB givo ilio oinorgont clifTuso ultra- violet flux for different 

values of ji. 



Fia, 45, Diffuse flux in units of S for different values of p. The optical 
tlu<‘knesH is tissuinod to bo Tq — 2. 

The emission function K is by definition given by 

4lttK = 

The equation of equilibrium of the normal state may be written 

Multiplying by hv' it is scon that the first term on the right is just 
the total absorption in Lyman-a, and may therefore be written 
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cdkJ\ Similarly, the second term on the right becomes 
times the total absorption in the continuum, which was written as 
K{J+8e-’^). Hence, finally, 

477 jE/ = — p)^K(J-\-8e~‘'^), 

V 

and the equation determining J' becomes 

on. remembering that A® = 3(1— p). Expressing X^J by d^J/dr^, on 
using (140) we find 

d^J' v'fd^J , r\ 

Integrating twice we find 

J' = a-j-br — ci)—{J-\-B8e~''), 

V 

where a and b are integration constants. The corresponding expres- 
sion for the flux is 

Since F and F' both vanish at the inner boundary, 

6 = -3<o-S, 

V 

and the expression for the flux becomes 

F' = ^{S{l-e-^)-F}. 

V 

At the outer boundary both J = 2F and J' == 2F\ which demands 
that , , 

® = —(oj — l)t/(To) + — S{3a)ro+2+(3a) — 2)e“'^o}. 


The problem is thus formally solved. 

The above expression for the flux in Lyman-cx might have been 
written down directly. But we have found it better to let it appear 
in its proper place. Apart jfrom close to the inner boundary, F' is 
clearly of the order of magnitude of jSv'/v, which shows how the radia- 
tion absorbed in hydrogen degenerates into Lyman-a radiation. The 
above expression for F' may also be written in the form 

8 := 


8e-^+F+F 
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This equation expresses the incident flux as the sum of the flux of 
direct star light, /Se-’’, tlie continuous flux F, the Lyraan-a flux F', 
and an additional flux 

which clearly gives the flux of all other radiation eniittcMl in i.lio 
recombination processes, which do not go directly to the ground Htat(^ 

This theory of a threo-state cycle (5annot bcj used for a calculation 
of the intensities of the Baliner lines, which are important data in tlie 
theory of nebulae. An api)roxiniato ibcory of the relative intcMisitioH 
of these lines was devcIoi)ed by (HIlie,t by considc^riiig a sevcfi-staio 
cycle of transitions. But in that case it did not ])rove ]>oHHibIo to cast 
the theory into such a clear form as is the case wiih the theory of a. 
three-state cycle. 

123. Radiation Field in an Expanding Nebula 

The above results arc only applicable to a. lU'bnla at n\st, and will 
suffer serious modifications for an exj)anding nebula. lTnfortuna-t(*ly, 
the theory is much loss developed in this cas(‘, whicdi is regrei.tahh^ 
because several interesting ])roI)l(Mns awaiting a solution are inti- 
mately connected with the internal motion in the n<d)ula.. 

The effect of motion will be l(*ss iniporiani- for f.ho s])(‘etra.l n'gion 
beyond the absorption limits than for tla^ rK‘ld of iilu^ spectral lines. 
In the former case a small sliift of tla^ absorption limit by Dopphu* 
effect does not make much diirer(Mi(u\ hut in tlu^ latl.<‘r the shift may 
take an atom out of the rc'gion in which tlu^ (‘m(*rg(mt. Ilnx is a})pre- 
ciable, so that it is iinal)l(^ to absorb (‘UCF-gy from the (lux. 

At present only first atb^mpts at. a. th(‘ory of n‘a.bsorp(.ion in 
expanding envelopes an^ a.va.ila-l)l(‘,;[: and ii. is iJuM-efon^ b(‘tl-<‘r iK'n^ 
only to consider the (jiuilitativt^ asp(*(^ts of Mk^ jFrobhMU. 

The amount of rcNihsorption in an (*xpanding lU’bida. will (l(‘p(‘nd 
intimately on the distribution of ma(a*os(^()pi<t vclo(uti(‘s on on(> 
hand, and the intrinsic width of tlu' spc'ci raJ line und<‘r (:onsi<l<M*ation, 
as it is determined l)y da.m|)ing or thermal Dopphu’ (db'ci-, on t-he 
other. The effect will also he veuy dilTi'nmt acu^ording as tiu' ru'hula 
is ‘optically thin’, as was assunuMl in the tlu'ory of i-lu' (M>nl<)nrs of 

t Mmillili/ Niil. 92 (lli:)2), H2(). 

t H. ZaiiRtra, ibid. 9.5 (I'.KM), SI; .1. Wolljor, .Ii-., Hull. .I.v/nm. hint. 
lands,'7 (1034), 217. 
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emission lines in novae and WR stars, or ‘optically thick’, as was 
assumed in the preceding theory of radiative equilibrium of a nebula 
at rest. 

For the problem of the reabsorption effect in observed emission 
lines of novae and WB stars the interesting case is clearly that of 
a thin nebula. The reduction of the spherical problem to a plane one 
has then no longer any meaning, since the mean free path of a 
quantum is of the order of the cross-section of the nebula itself. 

Consider the two oases discussed earlier of a uniformly accelerated 
nebula and a uniformly decelerated nebula, as these two opposite 
oases will bring out the main point. For the problem of reabsorption 
of a given line it is clearly essential that the intensity in the diffuse 
radiation shah, fall within the region of the line, as seen from a 
coordinate system at rest relative to the atom. In an optically thin 
envelope this requires that the radial velocity along a given line of 
sight shall assume the same value at several different points. 

This is not the case when the envelope is uniformly accelerated 
outward, but it may take place when the outward motion of the 
atmosphere is uniformly decelerated. In order to see this we write 
the radial velocity, in units of the velocity at infinity, in the form 

u = cos04/(l-|-j4/r), 

where A is positive for a decelerated and negative for an accelerated 
envelope. Along a given line of sight we have 

sin 0 = Vo/r, 

where is the peipendicular distance from the stellar' centre to the 
line of sight. Hence 

^4 = cos0 ^^l+^sin^j. 

When A is negative, u increases uniformly when 6 varies from v to 
0, and no real maximum of u will he found. When A is positive, u 
has two maxima, symmetrically situated about the zero position, 
and determined by the equation 

siii0 = ||W(l+3A7r§)-l}. 

On both sides of a maximum there will exist corresponding regions 
with, the same value of the radial velocity, and the radiation emitted 
from the farther half along the direction of the line of sight may be 
absorbed in the nearer region. 
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No reabsorption can occur for less than the limiting velocity 
at infinity. Hence an inner core of the line, the width of which 
measured in velocity units will bo twice the velocity at infinity, 
will remain unaffected. Outside this core reabsorption will take 
place right out to the border of the lino. The reabsorption offetit 
considered here will therefore preferentially bo oiTootivo in the lino 
wings. The resulting line profile will, moreover, bo influojiced by 
the occultation effect, especially in the red wing. 

AH preceding considerations involve the assumption that the 
nebula is optically thin in the frequency range under considoration. 
If the nebula is optically thick, the reabsorption depending on the 
distribution of macroscopic velocities will become negligible, and the 
influence of the intrinsic width of the lino will become of the first 
importance. This case, which is of interest in connexion with the 
radiation pressure due to resonance absorption, was disenssod by 
Zanstra,f who showed that the reduction in radiation pressure due 
to the motion under certain circii instances is in ihe ratio of the 
square of Vjvt V being the macroscopic velocity and v the mean 
thermal velocity in the gas. 

124. Excitation of Permitted Lines of O III and NIII 

The admixture of small amounts of fin'eigii gases to tlu^ liy(Irog(Mi 
content docs not change the essential features of the ])rol)lem. TIk^ 
effect will in all cases Ix^i that radiation is transformed into the lowest 
resonance lino of the element, which is kept, so to say, im|)riH()n(Ml in 
the nebula and only hviks slowly away, wliilo tlie rest of the trans- 
formed radiation is lost at once. 

There is o]io interesting oxcejition to tliis state of affairs, which was 
recently pointed out liy Jh)wen,;l: and whic^h scm’vcs to emphasizes the 
correctness of the analysis. 'J’his is thes (sases in which thesns is an ncesi- 
dental coincidonco of some lines emitted by one (shsimmt with line's 
absorbed by another. This is the case with a mixture e)r Ile‘ witli 
ionized air. The lejwest reRe)nanee line of Ho' lias (hes wa.ve*~le'ngth 
303-780 A. and this wave-length lies in the closes viesinity eif thes 
OIII Kno 303-790 A. There is no necessity for an exact oe>incielesn(ies 
for the effect to become impe>rtaiit, since a moderate relative motion 
of the different parts of the nebula will suflico to bring tins rre'eiuencies 
of some OIII atoms into the critical frequency intesrval. 

t Monthly NoL 95 (103'1), 84. 


J Antrophys, *1 . 81 (1935), I. 
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This ooincidenoe is of particular interest, as it appears to give the 
clue to the appearance of some permitted lines of 0 HI, which other- 
wise would be very difficult to explain. These lines are indicated in 
the diagram, Pig. 46. The process of excitation of these lines is then 
first the generation of a strong emission in the helium resonance 
line 303-780. The next step is the absorption of this line by OIII 
atoms in the state 2p®P, which brings the atoms to the state 



Fig. 46. Diagram illuatrating the method of excitation of permitted lines of 
N III and O III in nebular spectra. The He II resonance line 303*780 is represented on 
the right in the figure. Owing to its resonance character an abnormal eunount of 
radiation will be thrown into this line. By a chance coincidence this line is absorbed 
by the 3d ^F-2p line in 0 HI, the difference in wave-length being small enough 
to be adjustable by Doppler effect. This absorption starts the emission of an ultra- 
violet line 374*436, which again sets a similar cycle going in N III, which is shown on 
the left (Bowen, Astrophys, J, SI). 

From this state the atoms then suffer permitted spontaneous transi- 
tions to 3p®P and farther on to 3s ®P. From this state the only 
permitted transition leads back to the 2jp ®P state, which makes the 
cycle a closed one. 

It is now a curious fact that the ultra-violet line 374-436 A. emitted 
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during this last transition lies in the close vicinity of the resonance 
line 374*422 A. of NIII. Here the game repeats itself. The ground 
state of this latter line is 2p and the absorption of the line brings 
the Nni atom into a 3d^i> state, from wliich it may suffer spon- 
taneous transitions first to 3^ or 3s and thence finally back to 
2p^P, from which the cycle started. This cycle also gives rise to a 
number of lines observed in the spectra of nebulae. 

125. Excitation of Forbidden Nebular Lines 

The next question is to find out how the forbidden nebular lines 
are excited. At the first moment it might be thought that these 
lines are stimulated by a similar cycle, the atoms being lifted to a 
higher state by absorption of radiation, from which they suffer 
transitions to the metastablo upper states of the forbidden lines from 
wliich the forbidden transitions take xilacc. 

A cycle of this typo cannot take place witliin tlio multitude of 
discrete quantum states because it would necessarily involve for- 
bidden transitions before the initial state of the lines is reached. It 
is, in fact, necessary for the atoms to include the ionized state in the 
cycle. 

This is important, and for a double reason. First of all we should 
expect that if the forbidden lines are generated in a cycle including 
the ionized state some permitted lines might also be included in the 
cycle. But this docs not apjiear to be true. Apparently all permitted 
lines are generated by separate cycles which are sot going by the 
absorption of some resonance lines, Secondly, it must be realized 
that the ionization of atoms like Oil I reciuiri^s <juito a liigh energy. 
The ionization potential of Oil! is, in fact, 54-8 volts, about four 
times larger than that of liydrogen, and the iotiizing radiation is 
confined to wave-lengths shorter than 250 A. In order to set the 
cycle going fast enough for the })roduction ol’ forbidden lines at the 
observed rate, it is then clear off-hand that ejuite high values of 
the stellar temperature are reejuired to get the radiation forced over 
into sufiiciently short wave-lengths. 

In this way, however, one gets into dilliculties with various 
attempts at a determination of the temperature of the nuclear stars. 
It appears quite certain that most stars associated with diffuse 
emission nebulae have an effective temperature of the order 30,000- 
40,000° K. But Bowen estimated that in order to stimulate the 
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forbidden lines by a purely radiative cycle tbe temperaturo of the 
exciting star wonld have to be of the order 100,000° K. 

It seems therefore probable that the purely radiative cycle can 
be ruled out as a cause of excitation of forbidden lines in nebulae. 
As a second alternative there is only left the possibility of excitation 
by electronic impact, which was first suggested by Bowen, f It is 
then most natural to think of the electrons set free by continuous 
absorption in hydrogen, which process was discussed earlier. Since 
the excitation potentials of the forbidden lines are so small, most 
free electrons in the nebulae will have energy enough to excite an 
atom to a metastable state. 

However, no really quantitative work has thus far been done on 
this problem, and a closer attention to its details is very much to be 
desired. 

126. Chemical Composition of Nebulae 

After this survey of the excitation processes it is now possible to 
form an opinion on the relative abundance of the elements in the 
nebulae. It is clear, namely, that no reliable conclusion can be drawn 
firom a comparison of the intensity of a forbidden line and a permitted 
line when the difference in the excitation process is not taken into 
account. And a comparison of the Bahner lines of hydrogen with the 
permitted OIH Unes would also lead to a misleading view of the 
relative importance of the two elements. The lines compared must 
belong to the same class as regards the excitation process before one 
may hope that the relative intensity will give an indication of the 
true relative abundance, a point of view which was first emphasized 
by Bowen.$ Leaving out forbidden fines, and fines excited by 
absorption of resonance lines, one is effectively left with fines of 
hydrogen and helium, two very faint carbon lines, and one oxygen 
fine. This shows clearly the predominance of hydrogen and helium 
in the nebulae. It is not possible to give definite figures for the 
abundance of other elements, but it is e'vident that they are present 
only in small quantities. 


t Aatrophya. J, 67 (1928), 1. 


t Ibid. 81 (1936), 1, 
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ABSORPTION BY INTERSTELLAR GASES 
127. Detached Lines 

Thus far the constitution of nebulae has been studied from the 
properties of their emission lines. It would be of great importance 
to be able to study the proi^crties of interstellar gases also by using 
transmitted light. But this is only possible in some quite exceptional 
cases. 

Two conditions must bo satisfied before it is possible to detect 
interstellar absorption lines. First of all, the element must have 
absorption lines in the accessible part of the stellar spectrum. Next, 
stars must be available which have a spectrum free of absorption 
lines in the given region, of so higli a luminosity that their spectra 
can be photographed oven though they are very far off from the 
earth. The most propitious stars are therefore B and 0 stars, W£ 
stars, and novae. Which elements to look for it is more difficult to say 
beforehand, but observations have decided in favour of calcium and 
sodium. 

This hapx3ened as early as 1904 when Hartmamif discovered that 
the H and K lines in the spectrum of the spectroscopic binary 8 
Orionis were double. One i)air of conp^onents he found to oscillate 
back and forth as they should do in viitue of the orbital motion of 
the stars. The second i)air oJ‘ lines, however, remained quiet, or very 
nearly so. 

Lines of this sort became known as ‘stationary calcium lines’, an 
appellation which some years ago was changed into ‘detached lines’. 
By and by detached lines wore discovered in quite a number of early- 
type binaries. In most cases only the calcium lines If and K are 
stationary, but Miss Hegcrf at the Lick Observatory discovered a few 
cases of detached sodium lines. Recently MerrillH has announced 
the discovery of foiir new interstellar lines in the red and yellow 
region of the spectrum. The origin of these lines is thus far unknown. 
However, the fussy character of the lines makes it probable that they 
are really narrow molecular bands.’j’f 

t A^irophi/fi. J, 19 (11)04), 208. 
t Lich Obft. null, 10 (11)10), nO; ll (1924), 141. 

II ]^uh. Afiiro7i, ASV>r. racijic., 46 (11)24), 200. 
tt H. N. KuHHoll, MonihUj Not. 95 (11)20), 025. 
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It is not necessary for a star to be a binary in order to reveal 
stationary lines. It is sufficient that the star has no prominent 
calcium lines of its own, and has an appreciable radial velocity — 
appreciable in comparison with the radial velocity of the interstellar 
gases responsible for the absorption. 

128. The Galactic Rotation and the Intensity of Interstellar 
Lines 

The study of interstellar lines is of interest in two respects. First 
the displacement of the lines from 
their zero velocity position gives an 
average measure of the velocity of the 
interstellar gases, which has served 
well in the study of the galactic rota- 
tion. Next it is possible to obtain 
some information about the density 
and temperature of the interstellar 
gases from the line intensities. 

In Oort’s theory f of the differential 
galactic rotation the radial velocity ^ 
along a given line of sight should 
increase or decrease proportionately 
to distance. 

It is easy to see why this must be 
so. Let r and r' denote the distances 
from the galactic centre to the sun 
and to a star in the galactic plane 
respectively, <l> the angle between r 
and r', s the distance from the sun to 
the star, and 6 the angle between r 
and 5. Let finally W denote the angu- r 
lar velocity of rotation, which is ^ 
assumed to be a function of the distance to the galactic centre only. 

From the equation 

^2 ^ 2rr'cos^ 

we find the radial velocity u of the steir to be given by 

ds 1 . jd4 

u = ~ = 5"Wsm0^, 
dt ^ dt 

■f Bull. Asiron. Inat. Neth&rlands, 3 (1927), 275; 4 (1927), 79. 



tea used in the theory of galactic 
Nation. 
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since r and r' remain constant during a circular revolntion. But to 
a first approximation 

^ = W{r')-W{r) = ^^0080+-, r'am. 4 , = 5sin^. 


Hence, finally, 


T dW 

'll = s 

2 ar 


sin 20+.... 


The observed value of ^dWJdr is about —17 km./seo. per kiloparseo, 
corresponding to a rotation period of the galaxy of about 250 million 
years. 

It is clear from the symmetry of the problem that, assumiog the 
interstellar gases to participate in the differential galactic rotation, 
the displacement of a line from its zero position expressed in km./sec. 
is just half the radial velocity due to differential rotation at the 
position of the observed star. It is important that this velocity is 
measurable without measuring the width of the line. This latter is, 
in fact, also affected by the density and temperature of the absorb- 
ing gases, which fact may perhaps lead to a determination of these 
quantities. 

But this second problem is difficult to solve, because the line 
intensities are very insensitive to changes in density and temperature 
in the region where the lines are accessible to observations. This point 
was brought out by Eddington.^ 

In order to see this clearly we may neglect the Doppler width of 
the line due to thermal motion, and assume its intrinsic width to be 
due to radiation damping alone. Write the absorption coefficient in 
the usual form 

Vq being the proper frequency of the line relative to the observer. If 
Vq is this frequency relative to an atom of radial velocity we have 

We hence find for the optical length of the line of sight 

r Sds 
0 

where n is the number of absorbing atoms in unit volume. Since s is 


t Monthly Not. 95 (1934), 2. 
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proportional to u, and hence ako to v'q—Vq, this integration may be 
carried ont, giving 

r. - 

where vq corresponds to the distance s of the observed star. This 
expression may be further simplified by introducing the radial 
velocity U due to galactic rotation at the distance of the star, and 
by using the addition theorem of tan functions. Writing 

Si; = V — Vq, hu = Vq Ujc^ 


we find easily 


= wiC^tan-^ 

dvQ 


u 


(141) 


The profile of the line is now given by the formula for the trans- 
mitted intensity: I ^ I 


• In order to fix ideas we may assume the radial velocity XJ to be 
positive, so that the absorption line is displaced towards the red. 
Since vq/S is of the order lO"^, w will be a large quantity, provided U 
exceeds one km./seo., which we assume to be the case. The variations 
of Ty with V is very slow in the interval i? = 0 to v = '—U, which 
corresponds to the Doppler width of the line. In this region the 
tan“^ expression only varies from nearly at the ends of the 
interval to nearly tt in the middle. Outside this region will fall 
off ultimately as 

Whether the line width will grow appreciably broader than the 
Doppler width or not depends on the value of 


A^nK 


ds 

dvQ 


If ^ is small in comparison with unity, it is possible to write 1— 
instead of and the intensity of the line, 


J 

0 

becomes approximately It = 

since 8% is the Doppler width. In this case the intensity is propor- 
tional to the density of absorbing atoms, and this latter quantity is 
then easy to determine. As a matter of fact this is the only case in 
which this density can be determined in a trustworthy manner. But 
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unfortimately it has proved very difficult to find stars where the line 
intensities fall in this range. 

When A is large in comparison with unity, the transmitted intensity 
will be very nearly zero over the interval in which is large. Some- 
where in the wing of the line, however, has decreased to the order 
unity, and from then on it drops so fast that we may take the 
intensity of the line to be given by 

B, = 

where vg and are the two values of v which are roots of the equation 

T,==l. 

Since A has been assumed to be large, tan and tan“^ need not be 
distinguished, this equation assumes the form 

= Au, 

the solution of which is 

— 1 )> 

so that = ^{u^+4Au—4), 

The expression of the line intensity becomes 
It = Iq8^{u^+4jLu^4.). 

It should be noted that the term Aii is independent of galactic 
longitude, and only dependent on distance. The term depends 
on longitude, however, and as long as 44 is small in comparison with 
u we should therefore expect a pronounced longitude effect in the 
intensity. But this question has not been investigated very closely 
from the observational side as yet, and the existence of such an 
effect has thus far not been established. 

129. The Density of Interstellar Calcium and Sodium 

The determination of density from the line intensities is in this 
case an elusive task, because the intensity is so closely linked up with 
the radial velocity. At present the information revealed about the 
intensity in this way is only sufficient to indicate a lower limit to the 
density. 

In order to see this it is convenient to distinguish between three 
different ranges of density, as was done by Eddington in his dis- 
cussion of this question. The first range (range A) extends from zero 
up to a density corresponding to 

. = 2 , 


T, 
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say, where corresponds to the theoretical central intensity of the 
line. The next range of the density (J5) extends from this value and 
to an upper limit where 4A becomes comparable with u. The third 
range (0) extends from this latter value to infinity. 

In range A the iatensity is proportional to density, and it would 
be an easy matter to determine density for various constituents if 
it were confined to this range. In range £ the intensity depends very 
little on density, as it only enters as a small correcting term in the 
greater part of the range. In G, on the other hand, the intensity is 
proportional to the square root of the density, and the mutual rela- 
tionship is again of a type allowing the density to be fairly well 
determined. 

The first problem to solve is to find out in which range the densities 
of calcium and sodium are to be placed. This is easy as range £ is 
distinguished from A and G by the fact that all individual peculiari- 
ties of the lines are blotted out. There can, for instance, no longer be 
any difference in intensity between the B. and the K lines, and if 
both calcium and sodium are in this range their lines should be 
equally intense. 

The obvious way of applying this test is to consider the relative 
intensity of the H. and K lines in the same spectrum. In range A 
the relative intensity should be the ratio of the respective transition 
probabilities, and in range G the relative intensity should be the 
square root of this ratio. As far as observations go, however, there 
is no difference to be found between these lines, which at once in- 
dicates that the density of Ca+ atoms is in range £, 

Consider next the limits of range £, These are determined on one 
hand by = 2 at the centre of the line, i.e. by (141) 




2 dvo 1 
rr ds K • 


very nearly. The value of dsjdvQ, corresponding to sin 20 = 1 and 
a radial velocity of 17 km. per kiloparsec, is 

/To 

_ = 7*10.10^® cm. sec. 

dvQ 

The value of the constant K is for the K line 





5*64. 10“® cm. 2 sec.“^ 
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Introducing these values in the expression of we find 

— 1'6 . 10“® cm."® 

Multiplying this number by the mass of a Ca atom, 6*4 . 10-^ gm., the 
mass-density is found to be about 10“®^ gm. om."® 

The upper limit to the density in range B, as we have defined it, is 

Expressmg u in km./sec., we fiind, by using the value 

8:= M6.10® seo."i 
for the damping constant, 

!For a distance of one kiloparsec {u = 17 km./sec.), the upper limit 
to the density is thus about 1,600 times larger than the lower limit; 

% = 2-4.10"® cm."®, 
or 2*4 atoms per cubic metre. 

Somewhere in this range the actual density of Ca+ is to be expected. 
Eor sodium the corresponding range in density is lower by a factor 
about 0*6. The sodium lines are about as intense as the calcium 
lines, f which indicates that sodium is also in range B. 

Using the equations of dissociative equilibrium, modified to suit 
conditions in interstellar space, it is now possible to derive the corre- 
sponding ranges for the atoms in other stages of ionization as well as 
the ranges of total abundance. 

It is then found that, due to the rather wide limits of range B, the 
data are consistent with the view that the relative abundance of Ca 
and Na is the same in interstellar space as in the stellar atmospheres. 
This result was obtained by Eddington.:]: 

Further information about the interstellar gas may be obtained 
from a detailed study of the form of the stationary lines in relation 
to galactic longitude and latitude. 

130, Cosmic Dust and the Reddening Effect 

While the atoms of calcium and sodium producing the stationary 
lines are undoubtedly in a gaseous state, there is definite evidence 
that a considerable amount of matter in interstellar space occurs in 
the form of fine dust. This is shown, first of all, by the presence of 
dark nebulae, or such nebulae as reflect the incident stellar light 

t C, S. Beals, Monthly Not 93 (1933), 686. 
t Ibid. 96 (1934), 2. 
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without change of quality. But it is also shown by a reddening of the 
light coming from distant objects in or close to the Milky Way. 

The information to be obtained about the state of this matter from 
observations of dark nebulae or reflection nebulae is rather vague. 
We can do little more than infer that the dust particles must have 
diameters comparable with the wave-length of visible light. The 
absence of any marked reddening of the light transmitted through 
dark nebulae indicates that the diameters of the particles are not 
much smaller than the wave-length of light, and considerations based 
on the estimated mass of the material indicates that they cannot be 
much larger either. Schal6nf has tried to substantiate these con- 
clusions more definitely by making extensive calculations based on 
Mie’s J theory of absorption and scattering of light by small metallic 
droplets. 

The reddening effect was first definitely discovered by Trumpler § 
in a study of open galactic clusters. ’From a statistical study of the 
angular diameters of such clusters in relation to the apparent magni- 
tudes and types of their brightest stars Trumpler concluded that a 
space absorption corresponding to 0-67 m. per kiloparsec in the 
photographic region and 0*32 m. in the visual region would be con- 
sistent with the observed facts. 

Later work has served to confirm Trumpler ’s conclusions. The 
most direct confirmation came from a study of the colour indices of 
globular clusters m low galactic latitudes which was made by 
Stebbins,j| and by Emma T. R. Williams and A. N. Vyssotsky. tt 
general, the closer the clusters are to the galactic plane, the redder they 
are. This indicates definitely that the light suffers a marked selective 
absorption in the galaxy, and that this absorption is produced by 
particles of smaller size than those collected in dark clouds. 

Although this discovery is of rather recent origin, there is already 
collected a large amount of material bearing upon the problem. The 
general trend of the material is to confirm the existence of the obscur- 
ing matter, and to show that it is very irregularly distributed in the 
galactic plane. In some places, as for instance in the direction of the 
Scutum star cloud, regions fi:ee from obscuring matter appear to 
exist, extending right into the centre of the galaxy itself. But apart 
from such isolated regions some absorption and reddening of light 

t Med, Upsala Obs. No. 68 (1934) and No. 64 (1936). 

t Ann, d, Phys. 25 (1908), 377. § Lick Oba. Bull, 14 (1930), 164. 

II Proc, Nat. Acad, 19 (1933), 222. tt Aatrophya. J, 77 (1933), 301. 
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coming from distant parts of the galaxy must always be reckoned 
with. 

While the total optical thickness of the absorbing cloud of dust is 
clearly very large in the galactic plane, it is quite moderate in a 
direction perpendicular to this plane. Thus Hubble, f from his ex- 
tensive counts of extra-galactic nebulae, estimated that the total 
optical thickness in a direction from pole to pole of the galaxy is of 
the order of 0*5 m. Other investigators find a somewhat larger value 
of the obscuration. The corresponding differential absorption, i.e. 
the reddening of light passing perpendicularly through the galaxy, is, 
according to Stebbins, 0*18 m., while Williams and Vyssotsky find the 
smaller value 0*13 m. It is obvious that the absorbing layer of dust 
forms a very fiat disk in the galactic plane, much more fiattened, in 
fact, than the galaxy itself. This result recalls the well-known fact 
that the equatorial dark markings in extra-galactic nebulae seen 
edge- wise are nairower than the nebulae themselves. 

An intensive study of interstellar absorption is a necessary feature 
of stellar spectroscopy. For unless the reddening effect is taken 
properly into account, temperatures derived from colour indices may 
be very misleading for stars even at quite moderate distances. In 
fact, in some cases when the colour temperature appeared absurdly 
low, as for ^ Persei for example, a selective interstellar absorption 
was invoked as a probable cause even before Trumpler’s work. But 
apart from this side of the problem, the study of cosmic dust appears 
to be of high theoretical importance for the study of the evolution of 
individual stars as well as for the galaxy itself, and by analogy, for 
all other galaxies. 


t Aatrophys. J. 79 (1934), 8. 
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We give here some data which are useful in the application of the dissocia- 
tion theory to stellar problems. These data are mostly taken from Jevons’s 
Report on Band Spectra of Diatomic Molecules , with some additions 
collected by Russell (Astrophys. *7. 79 (1934), 322). The relevant quantities 
are: 1. The fundamental vibration frequency w, given in wave number 
units. 2. The mean separation between the atoms, in angstroms. 
3. The dissociation energy x* hi volts. 4. The ratio of the weights of the 
ground states involved, Q = OaGbI^ab* The reduced molecular mass, 

M = 

The figures in ( ) are uncertain; those in [ ] are still more so. 


Table 14 

Molecular Constants 


Mol, 

w 


X 

Q 

M 

Mol, 

w 

?*o 

X 

Q 

M 

H, 

4,371 

0-76 

4*43 

4 

0*60 

CO 

2,167 

1*16 

(10-0) 

81 

6*86 

BH 

(2,230) 

1-23 

[3-45] 

12 

0*92 

NO 

1,906 

M6 

[6-1] 

6 

7*46 

CH 

2,851 

M3 

(4-0) 

3 

0*92 

AlO 

977 

1*61 

(4-1) 

27 

10*1 

NH 

(3,000) 

1-08 

[4-4] 

8/3 

0*93 

SiO 

1,240 

1*60 

(7-9) 

81 

10*2 

OH 

3,568 

0-97 

[6-0] 

3 

0*94 

TiO 

1,008 

1*62 

(6-74) 

21 

12*0 

MgH 

1,493 

1*73 

[1-41] 

1 

0*96 

ZrO 

937 

(1*8) 

(7-5) 

21 

13*6 

AlH 

1,681 

1*64 

306 

12 

0*96 

c* 

1,641 

1*31 

[6-6] 

9 

6*00 

SiH 

(2,012) 

1*63 

(3-0) 

3 

0*97 

CN 

2,069 

M7 

[7-1] 

18 

6*46 

CaH 

1,317 

2*02 

(1-9) 

1 

0*98 

Na 

2,360 

1*09 

7-90 

16 

7*00 

CuH 

1,946 

1*46 

3-0 

4 

0*98 

SiF 

865 

2*26 

(6-0) 

9 

11*4 

ZnH 

1,652 

1*61 

0-91 

1 

0*99 

SiN 

1,162 

1*63 

(6-2) 

18 

9*36 

Oa 

1,666 

1*20 

6-09 

27 

8*00 

Naa 

169 

3*07 

[0-76] 

4 

11*6 

BO 

1,886 

1*20 

(6-6) 

27 

6*60 

HF 

4,037 

0*86 

6-4 

12 

0*96 


In the next table we give a survey of the ground configuration of astro - 
physically interesting atoms in their electrically neutral and singly 
ionized states. The ionization energy is expressed in volts, and the series 
relationship of the electron last boimd is given in the simplest form, 
without indicating the state of other electrons. (From Bacher and 
Goudsmit, Atomic Energy States,) 
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Table 15 


Ground Configurations and Ionization Potentials of the Atoms 



m. 


X 


EL 


X 


EL 


X 


EL 


X 

1. 

H 

Is 

13*63 

20. 

Ca 

4a 

6*09 

1. 




20. 

Ca+ 

4a 

11*82 

2. 

He 

la 

24-47 

21, 

So 

4a 

6*7 

2. 

He+ 

la 

64-14 

21. 

So+ 

4a 

12*80 

3. 

Li 

28 

6*37 

22. 

Ti 

4a 

6*81 

3. 

Li-i- 

la 

76-28 

22. 

Ti+ 

4a 

13*60 

4. 

Be 

28 

0*28 

23. 

V 

4a 

6-70 

4. 

Be+ 

2a 

18*12 

23, 

v+ 

3d 

14*1 

5. 

B 

2p 

8*28 

24. 

Cr 

4a 

6*74 

6. 

B+ 

2a 

26*00 

24. 

Cr+ 

3d 

16*6 

6. 

C 

2p 

11*22 

26. 

Mn 

4a 

7*41 

6. 

0+ 

2p 

24-27 

25. 

Mn+4a 

16*70 

7. 

N 

2p 

14*48 

26. 

Fe 

4a 

7*83 

7. 

N+ 

2j> 

29*47 

26. 

]?e+ 

4a 

16*6 

8. 

0 

2p 

13*66 

27. 

Co 

4a 

8*5 

8. 

0+ 

2p 

34*93 

27. 

Co+ 

3d 

17*3 

9. 

P 

2p 

18*6 

28. 

Ni 

4a 

7*61 

9. 

F+ 

2p 

34*0 

28. 

Ni+ 

3d 

18*2 

10. 

Ne 

2p 

21*47 

29. 

Cu 

4a 

7*68 

10. 

Ne+ 

2p 

40-89 

29. 

Cu+ 

3d 

20*2 

11. 

Na 

38 

6*12 

30. 

Zn 

4a 

9*36 

11. 

Na+ 

2p 

47*02 

30. 

Zn+ 

4a 

17*89 

12. 

Mg 

Zs 

7*61 

31. 

Ga 

4p 

6*97 

12. 

Mg-^ 

3a 

14*96 

31. 

Qa+ 

4a 

20*43 

13. 

A1 

Zp 

6*96 

32. 

Ge 

4p 

8*09 

13. 

A1+ 

3a 

18*74 

32. 

ae+ 

4p 

16*9 

14. 

Si 

Zp 

8*12 

33. 

As 

4p 

10 

14. 

Si+ 

Zp 

16*27 





15. 

P 

Zp 

10*6 

34. 

Se 

4p 

9*6 

16. 

P+ 

Zp 

19*8 





16. 

S 

Zp 

10*3 

36. 

Br 

4p 

11*8 

16. 

S+ 

Zp 

23*3 





17. 

Cl 

Zp 

12*96 

38. 

Kr 

4p 

13*94 

17. 

CV' 

Zp 

23*9 





18. 

A 

Zp 

16*69 

37. 

Rb 

6a 

41*6 

18. 

A+ 

Zp 

27*72 





19. 

K 

4a 

4*32 

38. 

Sr 

6a 

5*67 

19. 

K-J- 

Zp 

31*7 






Table 16 

Universal Constants 


Velocity of light .... 
Electronic charge .... 
Electronic mass .... 

Moss of a hydrogen attnn 
Planck’s constant .... 
Boltzmann’s constant 
Constant of gravitation . 

Avogaclro’s number 
Radiation density at 1® K. 

Rydberg constant for infinite nuclear mass 
ConstantinWien’sdiHplacomont law - - 
Ono ‘volt’ in ergs. .... 


c — 2-1)9700. 10^® cm. HOC."* 
e -- 4*770, 10-*® o.s.ii. 

,, = 0*035. 10-“» gin. 

H 1*002. 10"24 gin. 
h -jz 0*547 .10“^’ erg. sec. 
k - 1*3700.10-1® org.deg.-i 

a ^ 0*00.10-8 cm.»gm.-isoc."S 

N == 0*004. 1088 molo-i 
a “ 7*04. lO-i^gm.cm.-isoc.-Scleg.-^ 
/^a> - 100737*42 cin."i 
0*280 cm. <leg. 

1*50. IO-*a erg. 


Table 17 

Astronomical Data 

The sun: 

Moss ....... 

Itadius ...... 

Mean density ..... 

Siirfa(to gravity ..... 

Luminosity ...... 

Surface brightness .... 

Absolute bolometric magnitiuh^ 

Mean disl.anco from the earth . 

Number of seconds in ono year 
One light year . 

One parsec = 3*20 light yeans 
^505.15 


1*085.1088 gm. 

0*051 . 10*8 cm. 

1*4100 gm, cm. -8 
2*730 . 10* cm. sec."® 
3*780.1088 erg. sec."* 
2*08 erg. sec."* cm. "8 
4*85 

1*404. 10*8 
3*150.10’ sec. 
0*401.10^’ cm. 

3*08. 10*8 cm. 


Y V2 
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Jackson, solution of tho equation of 
transfer by integral equations, 130. 
Jacobi, integration theory of the equa- 
tions of motion, 1. 
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Jeans, on the equilibrium of planetary 
nebulae, 289. 

Johnson, M. C., on the emission of hydro- 
gen and helium from a star by radia- 
tion pressure, 291. 

Johnston, H. L., discovery of the oxygen 
isotopes, 232. 

Jordan, on tho spin separation of doub- 
lets, 65; on the intensity of Zeeman 
components, 76. 

Joy, the influence of band absorption on 
the variability of Mira stars, 223 ; on 
the spectrum of Mira, 230. 

Kaplan, on the origin of the auroral 
spectrum, 268. 

Kennelly, the Heaviside-Kennelly layer, 
184, 186. 

Kienle, on the continuous radiation from 
the stars, 189. 

Kiepenheuer, on the theory of the 
Corona, 282, 283. 

Kinetic potential, 2. 

King, A., discovery of the carbon isotopes, 
232; derivation of the solar tempera- 
ture from the intensity distribution in 
bands, 236. 

King, L. V., solution of tho transfer 
equation by the use of integial equa- 
tions, 130. 

Kirchhoff, radiation law, 100. 

Klein, wave-mechanical theory of tho 
Zeeman effect, 217. 

V. Kliibor, on tho profiles of Fraunhofer 
lines, 134. 

Kramers, theory of serios-limit absorp- 
tion, 104, 

Kratzer, detection of isotopes from tho 
analysis of band spectra, 232. 

Kronig, theory of multiplot intensities, 
77; theory of multiplet structure in 
bonds, 228. 

Ladonburg, tost of tho influence of 
thermal Doppler oITcct on lino wi(Hli, 
102 . 

Lagrange, equations of motion, 2. 
Laguori'o polynomials, 61 . 

Land6, spin separation of alkali dnubhils, 
68; on the intensity of Zeeman com- 
ponents, 76. 

Laplocean operator, in polar coordinates, 
36; in cylindri(;al coordinates, 217. 
Laporto, on multiplot spectra in Hand‘ 
\ buck dcr Astrophijaik, 72, 77. 
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Legendro polynomials, 37; associated, 
38, 217. 

Light pressure, defined by the radiation 
tensor, 107; isotropio light pressure, 
108. 

Limb darkening, ooefiOcient of, defined, 
119; negative coefficient of in the 
theory of Be envelopes, 289, 290. 

Limb efiect, progressive red shift of lines 
on passing from the centre to the limb 
of the sim, 268; in eclipsing bina- 
ries, meaning a progressive deforma- 
tion of line profiles during the eclipse, 
212 . 

Lindblad, on the theory of the continu- 
ous spectrum &om a star, 117. 

Line profiles, of a pure emission line, 
86; of pure absorption lines, 100 et 
seq.; in the spectra of the sun and 
the stars, 134 et seq.; of E and K 
in stellar spectra, 181 ; in spectra of 
rotating stars, 202; profiles of lines 
originating in an expanding envelope, 
291-300; of interstellar lines, 340, 
341. 

Liouville’s theorem, 11. 

Loomis, isotope effects in band spectra, 
232. 

Lorentz, theory of the Zeeman effect, 
216, 218. 

Lowen, quantum theory of dispersion, 
163. 

V. Maanen’s white dwarf, 222. 

Magnetic quantum number, definition, 
36. 

Mass formula of the relativity theory, 
7. 

Matrix, of perturbation, 81. 

Maxwell, on molecular statistics, 10; 
velocity distribution, 13, 100; electro- 
magnetic equations, 94. 

McOea, differential effects of opacity, 
194 ; density of hydrogen in the chro- 
mosphere, 263, 264; theory of the limb 
effect, 268 ; on the electron density in 
the chromosphere, 273. 

McLaughlin, rotational limb effect 
studied in Algol and j5 Lyrae, 212. 

McLennan, identification of the green 
auroral line with a forbidden O I line, 
268. 

Mellin, inversion formulae for some 
integrals, 206. 

Menzel, on metastable states of astro- 
physical significance, 303, 314. 


Merrill, identification of ZrO bands in 
the spectra of 8 stars, 230; typical 
bright-line profiles in Be stars, 287 ; a 
case of periodic variations of a Be 
bright line, 288 ; discovery of forbidden 
lines in the spectrum of R Aquarii, 
314; forbidden lines in H.D. 46,677, 
316; discovery of new interstellar 
lines, 327. 

MetastabiHty, definition of, etc., 301, 
302; astrophysical significance of, 303; 
theory of transition &om metastable 
states, 304-7. 

Mie, theory of light absorption by small 
metallic spheres, 344. 

Millikan, spin separation of alkali doub- 
lets, 68; spectra of stripped atoms, 
311. 

Milne, theory of the continuous spectrum 
of the sun, 117; theory of combined 
absorption and scattering, 126; the 
method of maxima, 176, 181, 182; 
differential effects of opacity, 194, 200 ; 
a calcium chromosphere supported by 
light pressure, 269 ; expulsion of atoms 
by light pressure, 274. 

Minnoert, theory of line profiles, 132; 
observation of line profiles, 134, 138, 
161 ; theory and observations of total 
line intensities, 160, 164, 166, 166, 
167; search for absorption edges in 
the sun, 188; eclipse observations, 
262. 

Mitchell, eclipse observations, 262. 

Mitra, on the theory of the limb effect, 
268. 

Molecular compounds, theory of, 223-0, 
234-41, 246-61 ; in stars, 230. 

Momentum, four-dimensional, 9. 

Moore, G. E., calibration of Rowland 
intensities, 167. 

Moore, J, E., radial velocity of the 
corona, 267 ; width of Fraunhofer lines 
in the corona, 264. 

Morgan, difference between giants and 
dwarfs, 196. 

Mulders, profile of a Mg 6-line, 138; 
total line intensities, 160, 164, 166, 
167. 

Multiplet spectra, nomGnolatui*e of, 70. 

Nebula, the Orion, 307 ; the Trifid, 307, 
319, 322. 

Nebulae, planetary, emission, refieotion, 
308; ionization in, 316; temperature 
in, 320. 
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NewaJl, identification of the Q band with 
CH,281. 

Newton, equations of motion, 1. 

Nomenclature, spectroscopic, 62. 

Normalization, of discrete wave func- 
tions, 26; of continuous wave func- 
tions, 100. 

Novae, lines widened by Doppler effect, 
288, 291 ; diagrams of line profiles in, 
288, 289, 290. 

Ocoultation effect, 290, 294, 

Ohman, observation of a white dwarf, 

222 . 

Oldenberg, on intensities in band spectra, 
244. 

Oort, on differential galactic rotation, 
338. 

Opacity, 184^9, 194-201. 

Operators, 19. 

Optical deptli, definition, 111. 

Omstein, intensity rules, 76; on eclipse, 
observations, 262. 

Orthogonality, 22. 

Ponnekoek, theory of line profiles, 132, 
136, 147, 166; ionization theory, 168; 
damping constant from observations 
of 0 £ Cygni, 107 ; solar eclipse observa- 
tions, 262. 

Parkhurst, observation of N spectra, 243. 

Partition function, 14, 156. 

Paschen, series, 186, 188; spectra of 
strongly ionized atoms, 311. 

Pauli, on the formulation of the Fermi- 
Dirac quantum statistics, 13; refer- 
ence to an article in Handbuch dea' 
Physik, 32; exclusion principle, 69, 
00 . 

Payne, profiles of JET and K, 181 ; on the 
abundance of elements, 182; differen- 
tial effects of opacity, 200; constitu- 
tion of WR stars, 288; on forbidden 
lines, 303, 314. 

Periodic system, theory of, 69 ; diagram, 
06. 

Pertner-Exner, Meteor ologische Optik, 
186. 

Pertui’bation, theory, 26, 50; matrix, 
82. 

Phase space, 10. 

Photoelectric effect, 189. 

Piccardi, dissociation of molecules, 246. 

Pickering, discovery of Hell lines, 288. 

Planck, density of thermal radiation, 24, 
109, 117. 
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Plaskett, H. H., fine structure of BaJmer 
lines, 46 ; the temperature of the sun, 
118; observations of line profiles, 134, 
139, 147. 

Plaskett, J. S., on the rotation of 21 Cas, 
212; fine structure of lines in the 
spectra of y Cas, ^ Lyr, and v Sgr, 
288. 

Poynting’s vector, 96, 99. 

Probability coefficients, 11; in multi- 
plets, 76; in hydrogen, 148. 

Profile, see Line profiles. 

Quadripole radiation, 305. 

Quantum conditions, 21; munbers, 36, 

66 . 

Radiation, dilute temperature, 146; 
transfer of, 106 ; tensor, 107 ; thermal, 
24; field theory of, 73 et seq. 

Rare earths, 68. 

Rayleigh, radiation law, 116, 123 ; scatter- 
ing, 186. 

Reaction isoohore, 248. 

Recurrence formulae, of Legendre poly- 
nomials, 38; of Ferrers’s associated 
Legendre polynomials, 38 ; of Hermite 
polynomials, 34. 

Refraction index, theory of, 94. 

Reiche, test of thermal Doppler effect, 

102 . 

Resonance lines, theory of, 83; wave 
lengths of, 176; theory of the radia- 
tive transfer within, in a nebula, 328. 

Richardson, discovery of AlH in sun 
spots, 321; solar temperature from 
band intensities, 235. 

Righini, a study of a Mg 6-lme in the 
s\m, 138. 

Ritz, correction to Rydberg’s formula, 49. 

Rodrigues’s formula, 37. 

Rosenborg, on the cross-section foi* 
atomic collisions, 276. 

Rosonfeld, dissociation of stellar com- 
pounds, 245, 248, 261. 

Rosseland, on tho effect of cyclic transi- 
tions on tho residual line intensities, 
152; on solar magnetic fiekls, 219; on 
the intensities of auroral bands, 244; 
on a chromosphere supported by coi*- 
puBcular rays, 208, 276. 

Rossiter, rotation effects in jS Lyr and j3 
Per, 212. 

Rotating stars, 202, 289. 

Howland, intensities of Kruunhofor lines, 
JOO, 107, 109. 
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Brubens, the spectrum of H20» 225. 
Rubinowicz, theory of quadripole radia- 
tion, 306. 

Rufus, intensity of the G band, 231. 
Russell, nomenclature, 70; Russell- 
Saunders coupling, 72; multiplet in- 
tensities, 77 ; abundance of elements in 
the sun, 160, 167, 169, 182; opacity 
formulae, 194; state of ionization in 
stellar atmospheres, diagrams, 199, 
201; state of dissociation, diagrams, 
253, 254, 255, 256, caloulations, 257 ; 
interpretation of interstellar lines, 337. 
Rydberg, constant, 45 ; formula, 49. 

Saha, theory of spectral classes, 175. 

St. John, the limb effect, 268. 

Sandford, discovery of the carbon iso- 
topes, 232. 

Saunders, the Ruasell-Saunders coupling, 
70, 72. 

Scattering, coherent, 122. 

Sohal4n, theory of interstellar absorption, 
344. 

Schlesinger, discovery of steUaj rotation, 

211 . 

SchrSdinger, wave equation, 19; per- 
turbations in line series due to re- 
sonance, 53. 

Sohiltz, test of line profiles by total 
absorption, 102. 

Schwarzschild, quantum conditions, 21 ; 
on the use of integral equations in 
problems of radiative transfer, 130; 
on line profiles, 134; on the theory of 
the Stark effect, 220. 

Screening, 64. 

Selection principles, for the harmonic 
oscillator, 34 ; for central fields, 39, 40, 
41, 42. 

Self-adjoint operator, 20. 

Self-oonsistent fileld, 36. 

Shajn, on the rotation effect in eclipsing 
binaries, 210, 213. 

Shane, intensity of the O band, 231. 
Slater, theory of valency, 63. 

Slipher, on comets, 244; on the inter- 
pretation of planetary bands, 260; 
on Hubble’s variable nebula, 314. 
Slob, on total line intensities, 160, 164, 
166. 

Sommerfeld, quantum conditions, 21; 
the fine-structure formula, 63 ; on mul- 
tiplet intensities, 76, 77. 

Spin, electronic, 63, 64. 

Stark effect, 220. 


Stebbins, on TiO and Cj in oi Herculis, 
266 ; on interstellar absorption, 346. 

Steensholt, on the relative intensities of 
bands, 244. 

Stevenson, theory of forbidden transi- 
tions, 306. 

Stobbe, on the photoelectric effect, 1 90, 
192, 193. 

Stormer, on the corpuscular theory of 
aurorae and magnetic storms, 268. 

Stratton, on eclipse spectra, 262. 

StrSmgren, B., on line profiJles, 152, 

Struve, on the profiles of JS and K, 181 ; 
on the rotation effect in eclipsing 
binaries, 210, 211, 212, 213, 216; on 
Stark effect, 221 ; on the abundance of 
H and N in late-type stars, 261; on 
17 Lep, 284; rotation hypothosis of 
Be stars, 289. 

Sum-rules, 42. 

Swan bands, 231, 235, 242. 

Swings, 230, 245; on the abundance of 
H and N in late-type stars, 261; on 
the rotation hypothesis for Be stars, 
289, 296. 

Temperature, effective, 114; in giants 
and dwarfs, 181; from intensity 
maxima of lines, 182; from bands, 
234 et seq. 

Thackeray, on line profiles, 161. 

Thomas procession, 55. 

Thomas-ICuhn sum rule, 39, 99. 

Thomson, scattering formula, 100. 

Transauroral transitions, 303. 

Transfer, equation of radiative, 102. 

Trumpler, discovery of interstellar ab- 
sorption, 344. 

Turner, intensity distribution in the 
corona, 264. 

Uhlenbeck, discovery of the electronic 
spin, 54. 

Unsold, on line profiles, 134, 135, 130, 
147, 161 ; on the Stark effect, 221. 

Vector potential, 7. 

Vegard, on upper air temperature, 236, 
237 ; an auroral theory, 268. 

Verwey, on Stark effect in white dwarfs, 

222 . 

Vyssotsky, on interstellar absorption, 
344. 

Waller, on the Rydberg-Ritz correction, 
61. 
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Wave equation, 18, 26. 

Weiflskopf and Wigner, probability dis- 
tribution law, 87 et seq., 122, 141. 

Westgate, rotation of the stars, 214. 

Weyl, normalization of oharaoteristio 
differentials, 190. 

Wien, approximation, 116; displacement 
law, 118. 

Wigner, see Weisskopf. 

Wildt, dissociation theory, 246 ; dis- 
covery of methane and ammonia in 
the major planets, 260. 

Wiles, analysis of line profiles, 140, 141. 

Williams, E. T. K., on interstellar 
absorption, 344. 

Wilson, on the eclipse of C Aurigoe, 286. 

Wolf, spectra of planetary nebulae, 310. 

Wolf-Rayet stars, 288, 291, 310. 

Woltjer, on an outward drift of Ca in the 
sxm, 274, 276; on reabsorption in an 
expanding envelope, 331. 


Woolley, effect of cyclical transitions on 
the residual line intensities, 140, 146, 
147; on the equation of ionization, 
168; on the effective temperature of 
the sun, 169; smoothness of the con- 
tinuous spectra due to cyclic processes, 
188. 

Wurm, on an isotope effect in N stars, 
233; on the temperature of late-type 
st€irs, 238, 242 ; on the temperature of 
comets, 244. 

Yfi, on ‘ultra-violet appendages’, 189. 

Zanstra, on comets, 244; light pressure 
in planetary nebulae, 269, 331, 333 ; on 
reflection nebulae, 308 ; on the tempera- 
ture of nebulae, 310. 

Zeeman effect, 75, 216; in the sun, 
218. 

Zwaan, intensity of H and K lines, 273. 
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